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Silver and Inflation 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Reported Use of Treasury’s Silver 
for Issuance of Silver Certificates 
Seen as Inflationary Move. Silver 
‘ Bloc Appeased for Support of Bret- 
ton Woods. 


WASHINGTON, July 17—A re- 
port attributed to Senator Abe 
. Murdock (D., Utah) to the effect 
that President Truman and the 
Treasury De- 
partment have 
‘agreed to the 
issuance of 
silver certifi- 
cates against 
idle Treasury 

-- silver. This is 
an imflation- 
ary process, 
sometimes 
known as 
coining the 
seigniorage, 
and recalls to 
this writer’s 
mind the fact 
that President 
' Truman, as 
head of the 
Truman Com- 


How to Get More Employment 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG* 


Prominent Attorney, in Analyzing the Post-War Labor Programs, Attacks 
the Folly of Demanding More Pay for Less Productive Work. Argues 
That a Rise in Wage Payments Not Accompanied by Increased Pro- 
ductivity Will Lead to Inflation, and Thus Will Not Benefit Workers. 
Urges That a Legal Obligation Be Imposed on Both Workers and Em- 
players to Settle Controversies Peacefully and Denounces the Proposed 
Fair Employment Practice Act as the Most Disorganizing, Deteriorating 
Influence on Private Enterprise Ever Devised: Favors Hatch-Burton-Ball | ; 
Bill Setting Up a Proposed Federal Industrial Relations Act. 


There is an ancient prayer, “Dear Lord, save me from my friends 
and I will try to take care of my enemies myself”! 





The Food Problem 


By HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON* 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Asserting That He Has Recently Taken Over One of the Most Difficult 
Jobs of a Public Official, Secretary Anderson, Upholding Full Publicity 
Regarding Food Supplies, States That We Can’t Feed the World and 
That the Demand for Certain Foods -Exceeds Supply, but There Is 
Enough Nutritious Food for an Ample Diet. Denounces a Bare Shelf 
Policy and Fear of Surpluses, and Advocates Guarantee of Prices io 
Farmers. Sees Difficulties in Removing Subsidies and Decries Separat- 
ing People Inte Conflicting Groups, or Talking of Conflict Between Gov- 
ernment and Business. Praises Work of Advertisers. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In this audience there 
is probably the person responsible for the advertising campaign which 





Several mil- 
lion hard- 
working men 
and women in 
the United 
States might 
wisely pray 
every night 
thus to be 
saved from 
some of the 
most vocal, 
aggresive, 
and profes- 
sional friends 
of labor. A 


© 
’ 
’ 


and 


VAG ow weet ” 
Margin for Error 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD DELIVERS KNOCK- 
OUT BLOW TO SMALL BUSINESS 
By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


’ | New F. R. B. Margin Requirements Fixing Collateral Loan to Value on 
: Non-Member Specialists and Dealers at 75% of Market Value Besides 
Many Firms Out of Business Will Handicap the Outside Market 

ill Injure Financing ef Small Business 


In line with the fallacious policy of fighting inflation by handi- 


2° is based on 
the theory 
that. some- 
‘thing can be 
~ wrong with a 
fellow and 
even his best 
friends won't 
. tell him. Con- 
trary to that 
assumption, 
my best 
friends all as- 
sure me that 
I have re- 
cently taken 


Herbert M. Bratter 


large number 


over one of 


mittee, had an 
H investigation 
made by Mr. Lasker of his staff at 
the time when Treasury silver was 
Gere mernneld from war uses, and 
‘the Office of Production Manage- 
ment (now the WPB) was asking 
for its use as vital to the defense 
effort. Those OPM requests, the 
Silver Senators railed against. 
Despite the fact that the OPM 
confirmed to the Truman Com- 
mittee investigator the the urgent 
industrial need for the metal, 
(Continued on page 325) 
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BULL, HOLDEN & C2 
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of these 
“friends of la- 
bor” are now 
engaged in 


Governors of 
‘the Federal 
Reserve Sys- 
tem on July 


capping transfer of capital and Sg comninall investments, the Board of 


| These may borrow on a 50% 





recognized specialists who are 
imembers of a securities exchange. 


the most dif- 

ficult jobs an 

. American 
Clinton P. Anderson 


promoting Donald R. Richberg 


three reconversion, and post-war 
programs if carried out, 
would insure less earnings, more 
unemployment, and more difficult 


5 issued new 

margin reg- 

ulations. 

which in ef- 

fect, require 

among. other 

things, dealers 

and = special- 

ists in un- 

listed securi- 

ties te furnish 

collateral of 

not less than 

75% of the 

market value 

on their bor- 

rowings from 

the banks. A. M. Sakolski 
The regulation does not apply to 


*An address by Mr. Richberg 
at a dinner of the Rotary Club, 
Roanoke, Va., July 12, 1945. Mr. 
Richberg has been an Attorney for 
many labor organizations in law- 
suits and arbitrations in the last 25 
years. Co-author of the Railway 
Labor Act, the Anti-Injunction 
Act, the National Industrial Re- 


covery Act, and the pending Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Bill. 
(Continued on page 322) 
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CORPORATE 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 
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| important pesitien in the securities 


‘|row from banks. 





public official 
has ever had 
to tackle. It touches the life of 
every man, woman and child in 
the nation, for it has to do with 
the production, preservation and 
distribution of the nation’s food. 


*An address by Mr. Anderson 
before the Advertising Federation 
of America, New York City, July 
11, 1945. 

(Continued on page 315) 


margin. There is accordingly, a 
rank and unjust discrimination 
against small dealers who fill the 


market of creating and maintain- 
ing a market for local and un- 
listed securities. 

As in all lines of merchandis- 
ing, dealers in securities cannot 
carry on a profitable business and 
cannot operate profitably with a 
modest capital, unless they bor- 
If driven to 
operate on their own capital and 
if deprived of normal credit fa- 
cilities, they must, in order to 
make sufficient profit to warrant 
remaining in business either de- 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Simons, Linburn & Co. 


STEEP 


115 BROADWAY 


Get the People to Invest. Holds 


if People Fail to Invest in Private 
ployment and Social Unrest.” 


demand your 
respect and 
confidence. 
There are 
such things in 
this world as 
spiritual and 
moral forces, 
and I have 
such a high 
respect for 
our enterprise 
system, for 
the investors 
of this country 
who put their 
risk capital in 
it, for the 
commis 
sionmen and 
brokers and 
exchanges, 


~ 


F. L. Crawford 


| both stock and commodity, that I 


came up here today to get a little 
inspiration from the home front 
firing line. We members of Con- 
gress who sit in Washington, en- 
tirely dependent upon such infor- 
mation as you may give us from 
time to time, find it very neces- 
sary to get out into the field now 
and then, contact those who make 
the wheels go around, and get a 
clearer understanding of what the 
‘momentary situation is about. 
That is my object in coming here 
today. 

It is the thrifty people of the 
United States who put their risk 
capital in American enterprise 
who provide the keystone, the 
foundation, which has led to the 
American industrial worker and 
pay-rollees having the tools in 
their hands with which to turn 
out the highest per capita produc- 
tion in the world. The ability of 
our pay-rollees to do this work is 
what is turning the wheels and 


*An address by Congressman 
Crawford before the Investors’ 
Fairplay League, New York City, 


‘June 28, 1945. 


(Continued on page 320) 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
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An Opportunity for 
Investment Brokers 


By HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD* 
U. S. Representative from Michigan 


Congressman Crawford, Asserting That “Government Agencies or Legis- 
lative Forces That Stand in the Way of Ample Production Will Run 
Into Difficulties Through Economic and Social Chaos,” Urges Invest- 
ment Dealers to Educate the People About the Enterprise System and 


Those in the Business Are Best 


Equipped for This, and Recommends That Brokers and Dealers Consult 
Continuously With Legislators. Calls for Free Markets and Says That 


Enterprises “There Will Be Unem- 


I appreciate all that has been said today about my work in Con- 
gress and I hope that my psengeee bx here on may be such as io 





| Mc DONNELL & 


Building, conducting an 
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Co. 
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Weiss, Work Go. to 


Be Formed in Gincinnatj 
J. S. Todd Opening Office 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — As of 
Sept. Ist, James S. Todd will re- 
tire from the firm of J. S. Todd & 
Co., First National Bank Building, 
and the business will be continued 
by Willard C. Weiss and Joseph R. 
Work under the firm name of 
Weiss, Work & Co. 

James S. Todd will open an of- 
fice in the First National Bank 
invest- 
business under his own 











ment 
name. 





Bretton Woods 


and not be 
confused by 
the technical 
jargon in 
which se much 
of the current 
discussion 
about our fu- 
ture trade 
and monetary 
policy is 
dressed up. 

I am often’ 
asked these . 
days what the 
Bretton 
Woods Agree- 
ment. really 
means. Does 
it put us back 
on a gold 
standard? 
Does it prevent us from nego- 
tiating favorable trade agreements 
with other countries, ineluding 
four own Dominions? Does it sub- 
ject us to the economic power of 
the United States? Would it pre- 


Robert Boothby, M.P. 


ployment and social security? In 
my view the ariswer to all these 
questions is in the affirmative. 


vent us from achieving full ém- 


, a “« 
ds Dangers to Britain 
By ROBERT BOOTHBY, M. P. f 


Member, Monetary Policy Committee (Great Britain) 
Author of “The New Economy” 


British Economist and Statesman, After Contending That the Restora- 
tion of the Gold Standard in England Following World- War I Was the 
Cause of Economic Depression, Maintains That the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Will Again Mean Resort to Gold Standard by Great Britain. 
Says Agreements Will Prevent Great Britain From Entering Into Bilat- 
eral Agreements to Maintain Her Balance of Payments and Will Put 
an End to “Sterling Area” Essential to British Economy. Holds Effect 
Will Be to Hand Over Absolute Economic Power to the Creditor Nations 
of the World of Which U. S. Is the Foremost. 


It is of vital importance that the British people should under- 
stand the great economic issues — now confront this country, 





Let me try to explain, in simple 
language, why. 
First of all, I would invite. the 


something with an independent 
value of its own, but as nothing 
more than a convenient medium 
for exchanging real wealth, which 
consists of goods and services, and 
of measuring the value of these 
goods and services. It is, in fact, 
the oil which lubricates the trade 
of the world. It it not petrol, in 
the sense that, by itself, it cannot 
start or drive the wheels of pro- 
duction. But if there isn’t enough 
of it, the machinery seizes up. 

The second thing to remember 
about money is that it can be cre- 
ated out of nothing. For credit is 
money. And (to quote the words 
of the Macmillan Committee) “by 
granting loans, allowing money to 
be drawn on overdraft, or pur- 
chasing securities, a bank can cre- 
ate a credit in its books which is 
the equivalent of a deposit.” 


Must Be Kept Steady 


| The third thing to remember 
about money is that, if it is to ful- 
(Continued on page 313) 
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reader to think of money not as: 
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|The International Bank 


By HON: ROBERT A. “TAFT* 
U. S. Senator from Ohio 


Senator Taft, in Asking for a Postponement of Senate Consideration of 
the Bill for Approving the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Asserts That This Institution Involves a-More Important 
Departure in American Economic Policy Than the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Holds That (1) Foreign Lending on Scale Contemplated Is 
Wasteful and Dangerous; (2) That It Has Little Relation to Permanent 
Peace, and (3) That a Large Scale Policy of Foreign Investment Even 
by Private Capital, Is Open to Serious Question. Says Foreign Trade 
Produced Solely by Credit Is Inflationary. ‘ 


The bill which provides for the participation of the United States 
in the International Monetary whe + and.the International Bank for 
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And It Cama to Pass 


- Vote of NASD Member Firms on By-Law Amendments 


_ Proceeding. District Committee Chairmen Contacting 


Non-Voters Urging Ballots Be Cast and Attempting to In- 
fluence Result. Would Register Traders, Salesmen, Em- 
| ployees, Partners and Officers. Vast Cost of Such Plan a 
_ Problem of the Membership. Should Be Defeated. 


As our readers are aware, in recent editorials we have 

opposed proposed amendments of the NASD by-laws under 
which the registration of salesmen, traders, partners, officers 
- and other employees is contemplated. 

Last week, we summarized a number of the grounds 
which actuated our opposition. 

We inquired into the purposes of the Governors in circu- } 
lating these proposed amendments, and voiced our dis- 
pleasure with the absence of frank discussion and the failure 
to lay those purposes before member firms. 

e thought the method used in ne the ballot 
did not lend itself to secrecy. 


Pointing out that the identity of te who voted would 
not be a secret, we expressed the fear that pressure would be 
brought to bear upon the non-voters. 

t has come to pass! 


We are in receipt of a communication from a Portland, 
Me., dealer in which he says: 


“Relative to your: statement in the ‘Chronicle’ of 
June 28, 1945, ‘However, this is certain, there will be no 
secret as to those who have not cast a ballot.’ The enclosed 
notice proves you are correct as usual, and you will note 
that there is no secrecy as to who votes because the en- 
closed notice emanates from the chairman of a district 
committee and not the association’s headquarters in 
Philadelphia.”’ 


With the above, there was enclosed a letter addressed 
“To Members of District 14” and eres by the Chairman of 
that District. 


We quote in part from that ebben 


“On July 6 there had not been received in Philadel- 
phia headquarters your bailot on the pr 
to the By-Laws and Rules of Fair Practice re registration 
of partners, officers, and certain employees of member 
firms. Your co-operation as a member of the Association 
in voting on this important proposal is earnestly requested 


in order that as full an expression of opinion as possible 


should be obtained.” | 


_. “If you have lost or misplaced your ballot and related 
material, please advise the Secretary. promptly.” 


- There kas also come into our possession, a letter sent to if 
poll who are attached to District | 


she non-voters in the current 
(Continued on page 319) 


Reconstruc- 
tion and De- 
velopment is 
assigned for 
considerati on 
next week. I 
am speaking 
today te urge 
upon the Sen- 
ate, its ma- 
jority leader, 


and its mem-. 


bers the de- 
sirability of 
postponing 
action on this 
bill, at least 
until we re- 
turn from the 
recess. A new 
Secretary of 
State has just 


been appointed, The appointment 


Rebert A. Taft 








T a new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has just been announced. 


‘| While it is true that these gentle- 


men have formally endorsed the 
Bretton Woods plans, I do not be- 
lieve either of them has had time 
to censider the sweeping implica- 
tions of the permanent financial 
policies we are asked to endorse. 
These two institutions are only 
fractions of the whole foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States. 
They should be fitted into broader 
plans, and particularly to the im- 
mediate needs of European gov- 
ernments growing out of the war. 

Neither the International Fund 


*An address by Senator Taft in 
the. United States Senate, July 12, 
1945. 

(Continued on page 324) 





Calls for Clarification 


Of Terms to Japan 


Senator Capehart Says. Present Policy Is Prolonging War, May Promote 
Suicidal Unity of Japan and Cause Famine in That Land. 


Senator Homer E. Capehart (R., Ind.) on July 12 addressed the 
Senate in explanation of the Bay scan he had previously made 


regarding re- 
ports of peace 
feelers by the 
Japanese and 
called for 
publicity -in 


‘this matter 


rather, than 
keep 
ple “in the 
dark until ad- 
vised of. ac- 
com plished 
facts.” He also 
urged that the 
peace terms 
be. publicly 


clarified so as — 


“to shorten 
the war, save 


many lives 
‘and. create’ a 
more stable condition.” 


e peo- 


Homer E. Capehart 





The text 





of Senator Capehart’s statement 
follows: 

Mr. President, disclosures have 
now been made to the American 
people of such a nature as to im- 
pel me to ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while -I discuss briefly 
a matter of grave importance ito 
our nation, 

Three weeks ago I made a pub- 
lic statement to the effect that I 
had received information that 
Japanese peace feelers had been 
made, which, if correctly reported 
to me, should be acceptable to us; 


jand.that our people should be 
-| given the facts as to any such pro- 


posals, if so made. I did not elab- 
orate upon that brief statement. 
I did not think such eleboration 
necessary or proper at that time. 
oaneinene on page 310) 


LICHTENSTEIN 


AND COMPANY 


JUNIOR 
MISS 


Junior may miss playing with those 
levely colored certificates that were 
ence valuable stocks or bonds, but 
take them away from him anyway 
and get our bid. 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 














TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 
Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & C0. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


: New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 











Empire Steel 
*Dunningcolor 
**Gerber Products 
Maguire Industries 
_ Triumph Explosives 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Circular on Request 
**Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 








TRADING MARKETS 
Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
Federal Screw Works 

Expresso-Aereo 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod, 
Bought — Sold 


Henzac & Coz 


‘Members New York Sequrity Dealers penn 4 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
: Private Wire to Boston , 


iJ 
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| PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Quartets: dividend paid July 16,1945 — - $. 50 
DIVIDENDS: 
1945 (to date) $1.75 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 
Approximate selling price—28% 
New Analysis on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 

















Public National Bank — 
& Trust Co. 3 


National Radiator Co. 
Industrial Finance 


Preferred 





C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. ¥. Security Dealers 
Have. Fant 
62 Broadway, Rew 6, 
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Ye \g 
WArD & Co. 
EST, 1926 ‘ 
: ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


INDUSTRIALS 


Aetna Standard Eng. | 
Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. 
American Hardware* 
Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd.* 
Armstrong Rubber, Com. & Pfd.+ 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bowser, Inc.* | 
Brockway Motors 
Buckeye Steel Castings* 

Buda Co.* | 
Douglas Shoe, Com & Pfd.* 
Du Mont Lab. “A” | 
Electrolux* 

General Machinery | 
General Tin 

Great Amer. Industries | 
Harvill 
Howell Elec. Motors 
International Detrola 
Jessop Steel 

Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 
Maguire Industries 
Majestic Radio & Tel. | 
P. R. Mallory 

Mastic Asphalt | 
W..L. Maxson 

Metal Thermit | 
Michigan Chemical* 
Moxie Co. | 
Pollak Mfg. Co. | 
H. K. Porter, Com. 
Punta Alegre Sugar | 
Purolator* 

_ Sheraton Corp. 
Standard Stoker 
Sterling Engine 
Stromberg Carlson 
Taca Airways* 
Triumph Explosives 
U. S. Finishing Co., Pfd. 
Warner-Swasey 

Wickwire-Spencer 


TEXTILES 


| Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
| Berkshire Fine Spinning 


Darlington Mfg. 
New Jersey Worsted 
Textron Warrants | 


UTILITIES | 


| 
Consolidated Textile | 
| 


_ | Northern New England Co. 
Ley Elec. Pow., Prior Pfd. 


So ee | 
| +Prospectus Upon Request 
axe 


: m N. Y. Security Deaters Assy 
4120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
» REctor 2-8700 NY [7233 


Pe ENTERPRISE PHONES 


‘Havtr'd6iil Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 











York Corrugating Company 


Metal Products Since 1902. Post-War Participation in the 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY - BUILDING INDUSTRY 


1944 year-end net working capita $5.06 per share 
1944 earnings (net)________--__-_--- .83 per share 





*1944 dividend .50 per share 
approximate market ____- $.50 per share 


(*) 25c dividend paid June 28, 1945 
Statistical Report—sStock for Retail—Inquiries Invited 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 Pine Street New York 5 
Hanover 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 


























National Bronze & Aluminum 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Community Water Service 
Common & Preferred 


Harrington & Richardson 


Class A & Common 


BERWALD & CO. 


* Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 


ANALYSIS ON 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 


REQUEST 




















Here Are Some More Expressions 
Regarding Competitive Bidding 


In our issue of July 12, on page 188, there appeared the 
first group of the large volume of letters received in re- 
sponse to a request made previously for comments by read- 
ers on the subject of competitive bidding. The sole pur- 
pose in mind was to obtain the views of dealers in corporate 
securities as to how this method of marketing railroad and 
public utility issues had worked out in actual practice, now 
that the procedure has been in effect for some time. In 
asking for opinions, attention was -called to the reported 
intentions of proponents of the auction bid principle to 
bring industrial offerings, along with rails and utilities, 
within its scope. 


In giving herewith some more of the letters received on the 
subject, we wish to note that others already in hand will be given 
in subsequent issues and that we shall be pleased to receive the 
views of others who have not as yet acted on our suggestion. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Editor, Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York City 8, N. Y. Naturally, 
in no instance will the identity of the correspondent be revealed 
if a request for anonymity is made. ‘ 


% * * * 


R. W. COURTS 
Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


We have recognized there was some justice in competitive bid- 

ding for railroad and public utility securities. Operating results 
and earnings are available periodically on pretty much standardized 
forms and it is easily possible for any firm or firms to follow results. 
As to physical properties, bidders could always call for an engineer- 
ing report. Therefore, competitive bidding might be considered 
practical, that bids would be based on condition of the money 
market, institutional buyers, etc., which information is generally 
available to prospective bidders. ; : 
The above conditions are not true in the industrial picture. 
Accounting practices are not standardized. There is wide divergence 
in operations and problems. Many companies by the nature of the 
business have larger inventories, larger accounts receivable, oper- 
ations are much more sensitive to fluctuations both seasonal and for 
other reasons. Competition is terrific and therefore tremendous em- 
phasis must be put upon management not only for ability but for 
ability in the particular enterprise in which they are engaged. The 
very nature of the business of industrial companies changes rapidly 
and some companies may change managements to meet the situ- 
ations, others may not. 

It is apparent to me that industrial companies need bankers 
that will work with them continually, knowing their pictures and 
problems and having the feel of their situations. If industrial 


feel that they. would be in a highly precarious position, and I am 
therefore very definitely against any law that would require such 
competitive bidding in financing industrial corporations. If any 
industrial corporation is so sound and good that it wants competitive 
bidding, all they have to do is to ask for it. 


® * * * 


A CHICAGO DEALER 


I believe competitive bidding in connection with public utility 

and railroad securities has resulted in: 

First. Increasing price of new offerings to the public. 

Second. Reducing the profit to investment bankers to an un- 
reasonable degree. 

Anyone’s opinion as to the results mentioned above depends, 
of course, upon his point of view. It seems to me that extra emphasis 
has been placed, and properly so, on protecting the investor who is 
placing new money in an enterprise. Clearly the new investor is 
not being benefited. 

Competitive bidding for the high grade industrial issues would 





in my opinion show identical results. 
(Continued on page 306) 


BOSTON 





Boston 
Wharf Company 


ORGANIZED 1836 


One of New England’s largest 
industrial real estate companies 


Capitalization 
$450,000 mortgage note 


60,000 shares capital stock 
($100 par value) 
Sixty year 
unbroken dividend record 


Currently on 
$2.00 dividend basis 


Priced about $39.00 per share 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











New England Markets 


Retail New England Coverage 
. — 
Secondary Distributions 
. - 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F.L. PUTNAM & CO.., INC. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LiIBerty 2340 


Portland Providence Springfield 




















TRADING MARKETS 


*Con. Cement Corp. Class “A” 
Giant Portland Cement 
*Kingan & Co. 
*Riverside Cement 
*Central Iron & Steel 


*Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 











Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 








|; Zrading Markets™ 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine R.R. Prior Pfd. 
Colonial Stores Com. 
New England Lime 
Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 











J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 





North River Insurance 
Irving Trust Co. 
Kingan & Co. 


Venezuela Syndicate, Inc. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 

















R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 William Street, New York 
BOSTON: 201 Devonshire St. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, © 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
& INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge « Experience + Facilities 
- + « for Investors 











PHILADELPHIA 





Eastern Corporation 
Empire District Electric 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











Dealer Inquiries Invited 
American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


All Issues 
Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 














companies were left at the mercy of competitive bidders, I would |’ 





U. S. Sugar 
Boston Sand & Gravel | 





LATEST ANALYSES 


Utah-fdaho Sugar 
Amalgamated Sugar | 


On request 


|} EDWARD L. BURTON } 


& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1699 
. 160S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH 
BELL. SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
Oldest Investment House in Utah 


SPARTANBURG 














General Stock & Bond Corp 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9 








Telephone: Liberty 8817 








New Reynolds Phone 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that effective July 23 
their telephone number will be 


changed to REctor 2-8600. 











Southern 
Textile Securities 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


(Established 1892) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


L. D. 51 Teletype SPBG 17 
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We Suggest 


MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE 


Common 
A Sound Utility Equity. 


Earned 89c. per share for the four months ending April 30, 1945. 
An increase of 47% over the same period last year. 


Excellent management—good growth factor—conservatively financed. 
Book value 19% over current market price. 


BOENNING & CO. 


1606 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3 


Pennypacker 8200 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. COrtlandt 7-1202 








H&B | 


American 


Machine 


Preferred 


Fonda, Johnstown 


& Gloversville 


All Issues 








Analysis on request 


U.S. Air 
Conditioning 


Common 


| George R.Cooley «Co. 
INC 


Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 
> 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mer. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


CALLEN & COMPANY} 
Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wire to Los Angeles 





























Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


United Artists Theatre 
Circuit 


Colonial Utilities Corp. 


| 

Benguet 

ii Consolidated Mining 
& other Philippine Securities 


Belgian, Dutch, French 
Swiss bonds & shares 


British Securities 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. || 


79 Wall St., New York 5; N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-681 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 





























NSTA ADVERTISING NOTES 
“40 WITH 8” 


This week we feel congratulatory. We are over $6,000 gross on 
advertising for the “Chronicle’s’ NSTA Supplement, and it is our 
firm belief that we'll pass the mark of 1944 which, as you all know, 
was the high since 1939. 


May we congratulate Hart Smith & Co., New York, for signing 
up for the back cover which is as you know, the largest ad obtain- 
able in our supplement. Hart Smith & Co. are repeating their. per- 
formance of last year We are also congratulating Ray P. Bernardi, 
our Detroit District Chairman, of Cray, McFawn & Co., for sending in 
five contracts, including some new accounts. This is grand, Ray, and 
we only regret that the ODT will not permit you to do some travel- 
ing for our National Advertising Committee. 

KIM our slogan “40 with 8,” and may it next week be “40 over 
8.”—Harold B. Smith, Chairman NSTA Advertising Committee, 
‘Collin, Norton & Co., New York, N. Y., A. W. Tryder, Vice-Chairman 
NSTA Advertising Committee, W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
| Calendar of Coming Events 


July 20, 1945—Twin City Bond Traders Club Annual Field Day at .Midland Hills 


32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 
Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 
White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 


Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO-COAST 


New York - Chicago - St. Lowis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 


Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 




















Long Distance 238-9 


Girdler Corporation Stock 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Circular on Request 


BANKERS BOND ¢&: 


INCORPORATED 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 





Bell Teletype LS 186 

















RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
| Teletype AT 288 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 
& 


| The Robinson - 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Humphrey Co. 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 














; Country Club. 
August 17, 1 Club of Denver Annual Frolic with Rocky Mountain Group 
i of I. B. A. at Park Hill Country Club. 

August 24, 1945—Cleveland Security ore Association annual summer meeting } 


at try 6 
| August 28, 29 Rad 30, 1945—National Security Traders 


Association, Inc. annual 
meeting and: election’ of officers: - 


* 


« 








Proposes a Post-War 


Transportation Survey 


Representative Lea Sees Need of Remedies for Flaws in the National 
Transportation Policy. Says Nation Has Problem of Coordinating Dif- 
ferent Types of Transportation With a View to the Public Interest. 


Representative Clarence F. Lea (D., Cal.), Chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on July 12, intro- 


<>. 





duced in the 
House of Rep- 
resentatives a 
resolution au- 
thorizing an 
investigation 
of the nation’s 
transportation 
situation with 
particular ref- 
erence to 
post-war 
problems. 

The pro- 
posal, Rep. 
Lea stat ed, 
stems. from. a 
growing reali- 
zation on the 
part of the 
Subcommittee 
on Transpor- 
tation of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, that 
in this field of industry we face a 
most perplexing and vital post- 
war problem. This realization, he 
said, is shared by the full com- 
mittee. 

In his remarks on the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Lea stated: 


“This problem is vital because 
transportation is the connecting 
link between our producing ma- 
chine and the consuming public. 
Without adequate, economical 
transportation our whole economy 
can bog down no matter how 
much energy, wisdom and capi- 


Clarence F. Lea 





tal our industrial executives may 
put into the other phases of re- 
conversion from a war economy 
to an economy of peace. 

“Failure to provide legislative 
remedies for the flaws in our na- 
tional transportation policy, which 
we all know are there, and failure 
to focus the thought of leaders in 
the transportation field upon their 
own responsibility, apart from 
legislation, in meeting their post- 
war problems, can prolong by 
many years the nation’s period of 
reconversion to peace. Indeed, it 
can even throw our economy into 
chaos. 

“In spite of the overwhelming 
importance of these problems, our 
planning to date for a national 
transportation system geared to a 
post-war United States, has been 
sporadic, haphazard and unco- 
ordinated. 

“IT am fortunate, as Chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, to have for 


this proposed inquiry a Subcom- | 


mittee on Transportation of abil- 
ity and experience. Through long 
service on the committee they 
have an intimate knowledge of 
the development of the problems 
with which we must deal. 

“Aside from myself, who will 
serve as. Chairman of the Sub- 
committee, our members are: Rob- 


ert Crosser, Ohio; Alfred L. Bul-- 


AMERICAN MADE . 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce 


Royal Bank of Canada 





Andian National Corp. 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
Canadian Western Lumber 
Electrolux 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0068 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














Community Water Service 
5%s-6s 1946 
Crescent Public Service 
6s 1954 


East Coast Public Service 


Eastern Misinesota Pr. 514s ’51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assen 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-887 


>) 














WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH : 
Coupons Missing 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 


eo eae 








American Cyanamid 
Preferred 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. . 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated a 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Punta Alegre. 
Sugar Corp, 








Bc 
Haytian Corp... 
Quotations Upon Request’ ® 


FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Yonie 
120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-96 























winkle, North Carolina; Lyle H. 
Boren, Oklahoma; J. Percy’ Prie 
Tennessee; Oren Harris, Ark: 
George G. Sadowski, 





Charles: A. Wolverton, New . 
(Continued on page 318) 4. 
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We Are Pleased to Announce the Appointment of 


ROBERT D. DIEHL 
As Manager of Our 


CORPORATE TRADING DEPARTMENT 


R. STAATS CO. 


TABLISHED 186 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
re 640 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 14 
Telephone fRinity 4211 
Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Associate Member San Francisco Stock Exchange 


PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO SANTA ANA BEVERLY HILLS OXNARD 





























EFFECTIVE JULY 23, 1945 


OUR TELEPHONE NUMBER WILL BE CHANGED TO 


REctror 2-8600 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 5 
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Over-the-Counter Quotation Services 
For 32 Years 


NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU, Inc. 


Established 1913 
46 Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
San Francisco 





Chicago 
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F. P. Elwes Joins 

Frederick P. Elwes, formerly of 
Lehman Brothers and previously 
for ten years with the “Wall 
‘Street Journal” on the editorial 
staff, has become associated with 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law in 
New York as a member of the pub- 
licity staff. Mr. Elwes recently 
rreturned from three years of 
service in the A. U. S. Before 
: oenind the staff of the “Wall 

treet Journal” in 1920, Mr. Elwes' stock 
attended Columbia University 


FOR DEALERS 


TIMELINESS 
Becomes more apparent with each 
passing day for 
CEMENT SHARES 
We suggest: 

*Rivetside Cement $1.25 Cumulative Class A 
Arrears about $124,35....market about 14. 


*Consslidated Cement Class A. Cemeicure) | 
Arrears about $3.99....market about 13. 
and as @ good speculation 
Riverside Cement Class B 

* circular available. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1999. ‘Teletype Be 69. 





ares of Journalism. 





WANTED — ANALYST 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


A growing New Yerk invest- 
ment trust desires analyst ex- 
perienced in the selection and 
purchase of industrial secur- 
ities. Permanent, real future. 
Advise education, experience 
and salary expected. President- 
Box 331, The Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


TRADER WANTED 


by established over-the-count- 

er securities firm. Wall St. ex- 

perience. Good salary and com- 

mission. Unusual opportunity. 
State age, education, etc. Box 

G-720, Commercial & Financial 

Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 


Unlisted Order Clerk 


-Accustomed to handling over- 
-the-counter and listed secur- 
lh ities, wishes connection with 
medium sized house. Box 
‘M-718, Commercial & Financial 
‘Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 














Experienced unlisted trader is 
desirous of making new con- 
nection. Available immediately. 
Box. W 719, Commercial & Fi- 
Chrenicle, 25 Park 

New York 8, N. Y. 








‘ation for the 

















our various 








PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


offices are 











~ Public Utility Securities 


The New Columbia Gas Plan 


The three plans already put forth for Columbia Gas & Electric’s 
integration prugram (one official, and two tentative proposals by 
stockholder interests) have been superseded by a fourth plan, major 
details of which were released by the SEC last Friday. The manage- 


ments of Columbia and of United Corporation, 
have agreed on the revised 
® 


holder, 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Columbia will sell to Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric for cash 
its investment in several small 
electric subsidiaries but will 
make a capital contribution of al- 
most an equal amount. Another 
small subsidiary will be trans- 
ferred to Dayton Power & Light. 

(2) Following these corporate 
changes Cincinnati will refinance 
its bonds and preferred stock and 
steps will also be taken to im- 
prove Dayton’s capital’ structure. 

(3) Columbia will then sell its 
holdings of common stocks in the 
Cincinnati and Dayton com- 
penies, an initial offer being made 
to its own commort stockholders. 

(4) Columbia will sell $80-85,- 
000,000 mew debentures and its 
subsidiary United Fuel Gas will 
also sell some $25,000,000 bonds, 
repaying .its book debt to Co- 
lumbia with the proceeds. 

(5) Using present treasury cash, 
proceeds of the Cincinnati-Dayton 
siock sales, and $1f10,000,000 or 
more to be realized by the two 
bond sales, Columbia will retire 
all its present debentures and pre- 
ferred stocks. 


Columbia’s two issues of de- 
benture 5s total (at call prices) 
about $79,000,000 and the three 
issues of preferred and preference 
stocks at their respective call 
prices aggregate nearly $120,000,- 
000. To retire the five isues of 
bonds and stocks at call prices, 
together with incidental expenses, 
would require about $200,000,000. 
Columbia probably has at least 
$15,000,000 “free” cash in its own 
treasury ahd might realize some 
$110,000,000 from bond sales by 
itself and United Fuel Gas. This 
would ee an estimated valu-' 
Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati stocks of about $75,000,000. 


In the twelve months’ ending by the committee (represented by 


ts! Alfred: Berman of Guggenheimer, 


March 31, 1946, 
paying $3,019 ‘excess ° ’ profi 
taxes, nore ce _ common 

of $1. jeanso ana » Cinein- 
nati oer eae EPT of $2,755,-' 
765 had a e for common of 


Dayton, 


‘$1,891,982. If excess profits taxes 


were eliminated and the 40% in- 
come tax rate Shae epee Day-' 
ton’s earnings uld be increased 
to ow stn 000 and Cincin-' 
‘nati’s , or a total of 
gt Ae Bigg ‘Refunding savings 
should substantially increase the 
earnings but on the other hand 
rate cuts, possible tax increases 


cue to sale of electric enna : 


American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.65 1953 
Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 


——s 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


its principal stock- 
program, which may be 








and revenue losses due to indus- 
trial reconversion might reduce 
earnings. Thus the two companies 
might have estimated post-war 
normal earnings of around $5,- 
500,000 - $6,000,000. This tallies 
with the Stone & Webster esti- 
mate of about $5,600,000, obtain- 
uble indirectly from the table on 
page 7 of the original plan dated 
December 20, 1944. Sale of the 
stocks to average 15 times the es- 
timated post-war earnings (the 
recent average for 50 electric, 
electric-gas stocks was 15.7) 
should therefore net around $75- 
$80,000,000. 

The new plan appears much 
more likely to succeed than the 
old one, since it avoids the two 
issues as to valuation of total as- 
sets, and division of those assets 
between. the three kinds of stock 
(preferred, preference and com- 
mon). It is cleaner-cut and seems 
to conform to SEC standards as 
to capitalization. While there may 
be a slight increase in Columbia’s 
parent company debt, this debt is 
not excessive in relation to assets 
and earnings. Gross corporate in- 
come, even after deducting in- 
come from electric companies, 
should remain adequate to cover 
fixed charges at least four times, 
it is estimated. On the other 
hand, consummation of the plan 
may involve considerably more 
delay than the original plan, since 
it will prove desirable to await 
pest-war earnings gains resulting 
from the elimination of EPT be- 
fore disposing of Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati equities. 

The attitude of the recently- 
formed protective committee for 
common stockholders has. not yet 
been indicated, but except for 
minor details the new plan seems 
to conform to the proposals made 


me & Marshall, as coun- 
sel). 
While the preliminary outline 
of the plan is not specific, it ap- 
pears likely that all the Columbia 
senior securities might: be retired 
“i call prices. They are currently 
selling as follows as compared 
with the redemption prices: 
Approx. Price Call Price 
Debenture 5s, 1952__ 105 102 
Debenture 5s, 1961__ 106 103 
5% preferred stock. 104 120 


5% preferred stock_. 102 
Preference stock _.._° 91 100 


mations: 2 on Le mee 





Pacifie Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San-Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresno 




















Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Current action presages dull 
July but active August mar- 
ket. British elections expected 
to ea fuel for Wall Street 
talk. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Fundamentals are one thing 
this writer likes to keep away 
from. It isn’t that fundament~ 
als are unimportant, they’re 
not, but from a stock miarket 
viewpoint, particularly a 
technical viewpoint, the basic 
reasons or causes of changes 
in trends, or fluctuations, are 
indicated by action long be- 
fore the reasons behind these 
actions have become known. 
Yet there are times when cer~ 
tain basic reasons must be dis- , 
cussed, even though the 
changes foreseen may never 
occur. 








ke aK oe 


Since V-E Day there has | 
been considerable talk about! 
reconversion. Practically) 
everybody agreed, and for’ 
that matter still agrees, that — 
the motors will do a terrific ; 
amount of business while the’ 
plane manufacturers will die: 
on the vine. Practically all the 
statistics one can get bear out 

(Continued on page 318) ' 





AFTER 3 YEARS OF 
RISING PRICES 


Informed, Careful Selection 
of Security Values Is 
of the Utmost Importance 


Impersonal VALUE LINE Ratings 
enable you to tell at a glance which 
of 200 leading stocks are under- 
valued or overvalued in relation to 
estimated earnings (1) in 1945 and 
(2) in the first post-war year after 
reconversion. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—a four [| 
weeks’ trial subscription to the ~§) 
VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SUR- 
VEY will bring you the Ratings on 
200 stocks; also reports on 50 Spe- 
cial Situations; the Supervised 
Account, and Fortnightly Letters 
—for only :$5. This offer is re- — 
stricted to one trial subscription a _# 
year. Send $5 to C-4. 


THE VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 


350 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Seaboard Railway Company 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 


We will discount profits and assume losses in the above 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 





WE OWN AND OFFER: 





Amount 


$51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,600 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
51,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 


Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
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$1,062,000 


Norfolk and Southern Railroad Co. 


3%JEquipment Trust Certificates 

Series “B” Due $20,000 Semi-Annually 

Series “D” Due $31,000 Semi-Annually 
MOODY’S RATING BAA 


Maturities 


Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
May 

Nov. 
Feb. 

Aug. 
Feb. 


The above were issued as receivers certificates 
prior to the reorganization of the Company. 


AM DGRerLCo. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
One Wall Street, New York 5, .N. Y. 


1945 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1950 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1955 
1955 
, 1956 


— 
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BOND AND STOCK BROKERS 
specializing in 
Railroad Securities and Reorganization Securities 
Publishers of 
“Guide to Railroad Reorganization Securities” 
Special Analytical Service for Out-of-Town Dealers in Railroad Securities 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Dligby 4-4933 Bell Teletype—-NY¥ 1-310 




















New York Central Common 


Of all of the major Class I carriers, technical action of New 
York Central common has been most disappointing in the past six 
months, having been held down in part by the threat of D. & H. 
liquidation of its remaining sizable holdings. As of the last reported 
date, D. & H. held some 209,000 shares or approximately 3% of the 
total amount of stock outstanding. 

Some of the reasons for the rel-® 
atively unsatisfactory technical; conversion of the consumer goods 
position, however, lie in several| industry will result in industrial 
unfavorable fundamental factors | activity at a rate hitherto not seen 
besetting the Central. First, this| in the United States. Forecasts of 
carrier has considerable parallel |6- million. automobiles per year 
mileage, together with- rather|for a period of five years, of a 
heavy lease rentals. A case in| building boom, of 15 million ra- 
point is that of the Boston & Al-/| dios, 3.8 million refrigerators, 2.7 
bany which under normal condi-| million of washing machines, etc., 
tions usually operates at a deficit.| are frequently heard. Obviously, 
Second, New York Central has} if such estimates are realized New 
considerable branch mileage.| York Central’s traffic will be very 
Formerly a source of traffic, heavy for a period of years. Sec- 
strength, since branches acted as|ondly, New York Central has 
a feeder to main line traffic, to- | taken advantage of the war period 
day branch mileage is a source of | to build up its financial position 
weakness due to the element of | to a state of virtual impregnabil- 
truck competition. Third, Newj|ity. Throughout 1931-1935 inclu- 
York Central has a substantial| sive, New York Central had a 
amount of passenger business,| working capital deficit of some 
operating as it does a number of | $30 million. Even in 1938 working 
erack trains between New York| capital had been increased to only 
and the two important western | $15.7 million. However, by the 
termini of Chicago and St. Louis.| end of 1944 working capital had 
Under normal conditions, employ-| been increased to $118.9 million, 
ing an ICC formula, this passenger | despite a reduction of funded debt 
traffic is carried at a loss. During | 0f over $250 million, on a con- 
the war period, because of the siz- | solidated basis, from 1933. Effect 
able increase in passenger traffic,| of a reduction of debt of this 
it has been very profitable. Post- | magnitude is seen in the reduc+ 
war, however, most of the war- tion of fixed charges from $62.8 
generated passenger traffic will} million prior to the inauguration 
be lost and additionally its high | of the policy to $44.3 million cur- 
class Pullman traffic will feel the | rently. 
effect of airplane competition be- The 
tween New York and Chicago as 
well as St. Louis. That portion of 
passenger traffic which is likely 
to be retained will probably be 





1944 year-end working 


in that New York Central had 
$35.5 million investments in 








Eakin President of 
Cleveland Bond Club 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Paul J. 
Eakin, partner in Hornblower & 
Weeks, was elected President of 
the Bond Club of Cleveland at a 
meeting’ of the Board of Gov- 
ernors at the Mid Day Club, suc- 
ceeding Herman Sheedy, of Mc- 
Donald & Co. Mr. Eakin, who 
has been active in the affairs of 
the club, last year was Vice- 
President. 

- Walter B. Carleton, Fahey, Clark 
& Co., was elected Vice-President, 
wnd John Hay, of Merrill, Turben 

Co.; was named Treasurer. 
udford K. Wilson, Curtiss, House 

Co., was reelected Secretary. 

ae 





J. W. F. Potter Dead 

J. W. Fuller Potter, a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1904, died at Post Graduate 
Hospital after a long illness. Mr. 
Potter founded the brokerage firm 
of Potter & Co. in 1906. It was 
merged in 1931 with Munds & 
Winslow. In recent years he was 
associated with Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Euper With Douglass 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Thomas J. Euper is with Nelson 
Douglass & Co., 510 South Spring 
Street, members of the Los Ange- 
les Stock Exchange. Mr. Euper || 
was formerly with J. A. Hogle &. 


Co. and ‘Turner-Poindexter & Co. }; 








“ROCK ISLAND” 
heneeved Mastapetaation Profit Potentialities 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange — 


ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 


NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-2155 











held on the rails at a considerable 
expense in the form of luxury 
services, by modernizing numer- 
ous antiquated station facilities 
and through the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars for new 
passenger equipment. 

Lastly, the area primarily 
served by the Central, namely the 
industrial tier of states such as 
New York, Ohio, Indiana and IIl- 
inois has lost considerable indus- 
try to the South, Southwest and 
Pacific Coast. The recent decision 
of the ICC altering class rates to 
the disadvantage of the eastern 
carriers, will further accelerate 
this tendency. 

Despite these elements of weak- 
ness—and they must be given 
their proper weight in evaluating 
the investment merit of New. 
York Central equity—the outlook 
for.this company over the next 
\feur to five years appears very 
bright. In the first place, it is 


emergency facilities currently be- 
ing amortized on a five year basis. 
This is equivalent to $5.51 per 
share. At the conclusion of hos- 
tilities with Japan a minimum of 
at least 60% of this amount will 
be available to increase working 
capital through the medium of 
tax.credits permissible under the 
Revenue Act of 1942. 


New York Central’s earnings 
have fluctuated widely during 
the past decade. During the 1930s 
numerous deficits were reported 
and even in the year 1936 only 
$1.79 per share was shown. How- 
ever, gross and net revenues rose 
sharply during the war and earn- 
ings per share amounted to $7.61 
in 1942, $9.73 in 1943 and $5.55 
in 1944. Thus far in 1945, for the 


railway operating 
‘amounted to $22.4 million as 
,against $26.3 million for the cor- 














KEYES. FIBRE 
Class A and Common > 
EXPRESO AEREO 
SEABOARD ALL FLORIDA 
6’s °35 


Lh, rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc, 


specialists in rails 
wall street ny. 0.5 











capital figure of $118.9 million, 
is somewhat of an understatement. 


five months ending May 31, net! 
income}, 


Chic., Milwaukee 
St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R. 


Common & Preferred 
(When Issued) 


Chicago 
Railways Co. 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 


Ernst&Co. 


New York wie: “ea Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


J X 

Maine Central 4143s, '60 
Maine Central Pfd. 
Maine Central Com. 


Raymond & Co 


148 State St., Boston 9, =e 

















Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
‘\ N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 








in the neighborhood of $5 or 
thereabouts per share. 

Some investors fear that were 
the war with Japan to cease sud- 
denly New York Central’s earn- 
ings would drop precipitously. It 
is true, of course, that gross rev- 
enues would contract but stock- 
holders. will definitely benefit: 
from a sizable tax cushion. For 
instance, Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes in 1943 amounted 
to $74.6 million and in 1944, $50.9 
million. This cushion will result 
in the maintenance of earning 
power at a satisfactory level dur- 
ing the reconversion period at a 
minimum of approximately $3.50. 
per share and post-war, for a 
period of approximately five years 
during which the: accumulated 
deferred demands of the war will 
be reflected in manufacturing 
activity at an unprecedented rate, 


earnings should average $5 per 


share. 

There has been criticism in 
some quarters of New York Cen- 
tral’s handling of its affairs. Sev- 
eral years ago when their junior 
debt was available at 40-50c on 
the dollar, the management, in- 
stead of concentrating on open 

(Continued on page 312) 








responding period a year ago. For} 
Eaecenind that the re-jithe- full year earnings should ‘be } 





West Point 


Cireular on request . 


Adams & Peck: 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 | 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartforé= 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4”’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 4’’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


” a6: te: . 
SHASKAN & CO. 
enter ee Yok Cob ero 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
‘ Bell Teletype NY |-953 











We buy and eee ee 
TITLE CO. sci. 


mensaaixes 
PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.¥.6 Digby 4-2870 





Teletype NY 1-1942 








— FIRM TRADING MARKETS — 
Ambassador Hotel Co. (L. A.) 
5/50 w. s. 
Broadway Motors Bldg. 
4-6/48 


Calif. Consumers Corp. 


bends and stock 


Consolidated Rock Products 


bonds and stock 
Midtown Enterprises 
5/64 w. s. 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 





Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 








Busixess Man’s 
- Beokshelf 


Bank Liquidity and the War— 
Charles R. Whittlesey—National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 


1819 Broadway, New York. 23, 
N. Y.—paper—50c. 


Bilaterakism and the Future of 
International Trade—Howard S. 
Ellis—International Finance Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics 
smd Social Institutions, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J.— 
paper. 


England’s Decadent Interna- 
tional Economy —Dr. Wm. F. 
Hauhart—C. C. Nelson Publishing 
Company, Appleton, Wis.—board. 


- Incidence of Excess Profits Tax- 
ation, The — Marion Hamilton 
— Columbia. University 

New York City—cloth— 


$2.75 


Planning Neighborhood Shop- 
' ping Centers—Purchasing Power 
as a Yardstick in Developing New 


Patterns for Commercial Centers 


—National Committee on Hous- 
ang, Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y.—paper—$1.00. 


Postwar Foreign Trade Em- 
Pleyment and Sales Prespects in 
pgp Si rametinig Sila Van oo nay 

,; The Ohio 





41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 





HAnover 2-2100 














20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


SPECIALIZING IN SERVICE TO 
BROKERS AND DEALERS ON 


PACIFIC COAST SECURITIES 


QUOTATIONS AND EXECUTIONS PROMPTLY 
HANDLED OVER OUR DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 1500 RUSS BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
































hibiting the sale of liquor, was in 
effect. Consequently, it was not 
equipped with a public bar or 
cocktail lounge. 

Since the reorganization of the 
Hotel Drake mortgage, the Board 
of Directors and also the Manag- 
ing Agent (Bing & Bing, Inc.) 
have given continuous and care- 
ful study to the question of 
whether the addition of such 
facilities would add to the vaiue 
of the hotel. The non-availability 
of funds for the construction of 
these new accommodations has 
been a factor in delaying the rec- 
ommendation of their installation. 

As a result of the studies \shich 
have been made, the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Managing Agent 
unanimously join in recommend- 
ing that there be now created in 
the Hotel Drake a bar and com- 
bination cocktail lounge and aux- 
iliary dining room in the space 
presentiy occupied in part by the 
hotel lounge, which heretofore 
has been used for general pur- 
poses, special functions, and as a 
summer dining room, and in part 
by the space now occupied by the 
westerly dress shop, the lease of 
which expires Sept. 30, 1945. This 
will give the room a needed sep- 
arate street entrance on 56th 
Street as well as an entrance from 
the hotel lobby. It is planned to 
install a semi-circular bar about 
25 feet in length, entirely to 
change the decoration of the pres- 
ent room, including a new hung 
ceiling, new lighting effects, new 
retiring rooms, a coat room, added 
air conditioning, and all other 
items needed to provide a suitable 
addition to the facilities «of the 
Hotel Drake in this connection. 

It is believed by the Board of 
Directors and by the Managing 
Agent that the restaurant and bar 
business of the hotel can be con- 


Real Estate Securities 
HOTEL DRAKE CORPORATION 


Pian to Install Bar and Cocktail Lounge 


Earnings Show Increase 


We quote from a letter of the Corporation, dated July 3, 1945, to 
holders of First 5% Sinking Fund Bonds: 

The Hotel Drake, which occupies an L-shaped plot on the north- 
-west corner of 56th Street and Park Avenue, fronting 67 feet 1 inch 
on Park Avenue and 185 feet on 56th Street, was constructed when 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, pro- 





siderably expanded by the addi- 
tion of these increased and more 
attractive facilities; that the im- 
provement will serve to publicize 
and popularize the Hotel Drake, 
and that it will produce a sub- 
stantial additional income. 

The operation of this room will 
not require any physical expan- 
sion of the kitchen facilities. 

The cost of this capital improve- 
ment is estimated at $60,000. 
There is set aside in the capital 
improvement fund the sum of 
$20,486.36, but it is deemed un- 
desirable to utilize any of this 
money so set aside in order to 
keep it in reserve for the making 
of needed structural changes in 
the living apartments as soon as 
permission therefor is obtainable 
from governmental agencies. Con- 
sequently, the whole of this sum 
of $60,000 should be payable from 
the net income of the Hotel Drake. 


It is believed that the net in- 
come of the Hotel Drake for the 
six months beginning July 1, 1945 
will be more than sufficient to 
cover the cost of this improvement 
and that even if the whole of such 
cost be charged against such six- 
months period, there will still re- 
main some net income for said 
period to be distributed among 
the bondholders. The “net in- 
come” as defined in the indenture 
of the Hotel Drake for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1944 was 
$127,356.37 including a net real 
estate tax refund of $19,872.40. So 
far, the year 1945 has shown a 
substantial advance over the cor- 
responding period of 1944. For 
the first four months of 1944 the 
“net income” of the Hotel Drake 
was $93,051.95, while for the first 
four months of 1945, the “net in- 
come” of the Hotel Drake is esti- 
meted at $120.400. 





New Members of Board 
Of For’n Trade Council 


Dr. Henry F. Grady, President 
of the American President Lines, 
San Francisco, Cal., and Charles 
A. Kirk, Vice-President of the 
International Business Machines 





_|State University, Columbus, Ohio 


—paper. 


Publishing Industry, The—A 
studv—-E. W. Aexe & Co., Inc., 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
—paper—40c (free to public li- 
braries and nonprofit institu- 
tions). 


Survey ofthe New York City 
Market—Graphic information on 
ourchasing power, population. 
housing, nature and extent of 
business activities, types of retail 
stores, mechanical refrigerator 





and central heating systems— 
Consolidated Edison Company, 4 





Irving Place, New York 3, N, Y.: 





Corp., Endicott, N. Y., have been 
elected members of the board of 
directors of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Dr. Grady, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of 
State, is also Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. He served as Chief of 
the Economic Section, Allied Con- 
trol Commission, Rome, Italy, and 
retired from that post in July, 1944. 
More recently, he was an asso- 
ciate of Eugene P. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of the Council, as Consultant 
to the United States delegation 
at the San Francisco Conference. 
Mr. Kirk is a director of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 

Officers and members of the 
staff of the Council, as of July 
6, 1945, are: ‘Chairman of the 
Board, ‘John Abbink; President, 
Eugene P. Thomas; "Vice-Presi- 
dent, William S. Swingle; Secre- 
tary, Robert A. Breen; Assistant 
Vice-President and Assistant 
Treasurer, Edward L..Behr, Jr.; 
Trade Adviser, John Quirk; Re- 
search Director. P. 2 Hitchens, 
one ety Director, Fred D. 
Fremd. 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send 


interested parties the following literature: 


Coal and Textiles—Two most 
critical products essential to the 
rehabilitation of Europe—De- 
scriptions available on a number 
of attractive securities of com- 
panies in these two and their re- 
lated industries—Scherck, Richter 
Company, Landreth Building, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Current Events and the Market 
—in their Weekly Review—Sutro 
& Co., 210 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Market Comment—Whys and 
wherefores of rise in quotations 
over the last 3% years—Byfield 
st 61 Broadway, New York 6, 


New York Bank Stocks—Quar- 
terly comparison and analysis of 
19 New York Bank Stocks—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Tax Free Com- 
mon Stocks (on which dividends 
have been paid in each of the 16 
years from 1929 to 1944—Harper 
& Turner, Inc., 1411 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Value Line Investment Survey 
—Four weeks’ trial subscription 
will bring the Ratings on 200 
stocks; reports on 50 special situ- 
ations; the supervised account, 
and fortnightly letters—for only 
$5.00—-write to C-4—The Value 
Line, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


Amalgamated Sugar—Late an- 
alysis—Edward L. Burton & Co., 
160 South Main Street, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. 

Also available is a current 
study of Utah-Idaho Sugar. 


Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road—Circular—Adams & Peck, 
63 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Boston & Albany Railroad 
Impr. 4%s, due 1978—Memoran- 
dum for dealers—O’Connell & 
Janareli, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Boston Terminal 3%s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston Wharf Co.—Descriptive 
circular—du Pont, Homsey Co., 


er eg Bank Building, Boston 
9, a 

Burton-Dixie. Corporation — 
memonradum—Paul H. Davis & 
Co., 10 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 


“C. P. R.”—Links Canada with 
the Four Corners of the World— 
an eight-page pamphlet outlining 
the substantial financial improve- 
ment marking the operations of 
the C. P. R. over the past six 
years—Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Consolidated : Cement " Corp. 
| Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 








velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Kingan & 
Co. and Riverside Cement. 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. 
preferred and Central Public 
Utility Corp. Income 5%s of 1952 
—A study—Brailsford & Co., 208 
rete La Salle Street, Chicago 


The Cross Company—Analysis 
of condition and post-war pros- 
pects—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also. available a memorandum 
on San. Carlos Milling Co., Ltd., 
including a reprint of an article 
on prospects for those desiring 
an interesting speculative situa- 
tion. 


Dunningcolor—Descriptive cir- 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., lll 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Gerber Products. 


Elk Horn Coal Corporation and 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.— 
Report on attractive possibilities 
for price appreciation in these 
two industrials—Morris Cohon & 
ag 42 Broadway, New York 4, 


Empire District Electric—De- 
scriptive memorandum — Buck- 
ley Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corp. and Metal & 
Thermit Corp. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Deolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 


Girdler Corporation — descrip- 
tive circular—The Bankers Bond 
Co., Kentucky Home Life Build- 
ing, Louisville 2, Ky. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Company— 
Statistical memorandum ‘on post- 
war outlook—Caswell & Co., 120 
oom La Salle Street, Chicago 
S, Ie. 


H & B American Machine Pre- 
ferred—Analysis—Allen & Com- 
pony: R Broad Street, New York 


Holophane Company, Inc.—Dis- 
cussion of outlook for this manu- 
facturer of scientific lighting— 
H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. ¥; 


Kingan Company — Descriptive 
circular—C. E. de Wiliers & Ce., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

“Also available is ‘@ memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub, Inc. and 
Sterling Engine. ; 

(Continued on page 328) 
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- Post-War Warnings 


Roger W. Babson Advises Parents of Service Men 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Too many returning service men want 


to go into business for themselves. 


This is a good sign of initiative, 


independence and enterprise; but let me warn such that starting a 


business of one’s own is a serious and risky matter. 


Better buy into 


a going business; — if possible one in which one’s family is now 


engaged. 


Pioneering; 


Very Difficult 


Pioneer- 
ing is profit- 
able when it 
succeeds, but 
such success 
requires pa- 
tience, hard 
work and 
sacrifice. Be- 
sides, one 
‘should have 
sufficient cap- 
ital to carry 
him through 
several years 
of struggle. It 
isbelieved 
that over 90% 
of the people 
starting new 
businesses fail. This statement ap- 
plies not only to developing new 
kinds of business, but also to 
starting new factories or opening 
new stores in competition with 
existing factories and stores. 


The great mass of people are 
actuated by their acquired habits. 
They tend to purchase at the same 
store, year in and year out, al- 
though other stores may give bet- 
ter service. They buy the same 
kind of food, shoes and household 
goods even though better products 
are in the market for less money. 
They read the same newspaper 
and magazines, making it very 
difficult for a new publication to 
get a foothold. Established habits 
“make it especially hard for new 
concerns. 


Need of More Education 

Of course, there are enough ex- 
ceptions to the above rule to bait 
‘on newcomers who try to do like- 
wise. The few successful new 
firms, like the few winners in a 
lottery, keep people continually 
_ starting new businesses. I am 
strongly in favor of helping the 
small businessman who is already 
operating a small factory or retail 
store. But I do advise parents of 


returning veterans to warn their 


Roger W. Babson 








sons against trying to be pioneers 
unless they have great patience, 
good health and sufficient capital. 
Better buy an established busi- 
ness. But to succeed in any busi- 
ness a man should have a busi- 
ness education. 

Therefore, returning service 
men should go to some school to 
learn the basic principles of busi- 
ness or else get a job which will 
enable them to learn such prin- 
ciples. It is a great mistake to go 
out. into the post-war business 
world without first studying Eco- 
nomics, Accounting, Distribution 
and Production whether you are 
to have a business of your own 
some day, or are always to work 
for some one else. 


Analyze Your Sons 


Every returned service man 
should analyze himself and deter- 
mine for what he is best fitted. 
Here are the six main groups: 
(1) The Professions, such as 
medicine, law and the ministry. 
(2) Engineering, including chem- 
istry and electricity. (3) Real 
Estate, building and construction 
work. (4) Agriculture, forestry 
and horticulture. (5) Manufac- 
turing, designing and assembling. 
(6) Merchandising, advertising 
and promotion. But to succeed 
under competitive post-war con- 
ditions, in any one of these 
groups, a man should have a 
year’s education in business. 

To help returning service men 
get such a business education the 
U. S. Government will give $500 
per year for tuition and $50 a 
month for board and lodging, with 
perhaps certain additional aid for 
men with children. Certainly, 
every returning service man 
should jump at this chance. In 
years to come he will look back 
upon such training for business as 
the most valuable year of his life. 


Play Safe 
Just one more word to service 
men: Don’t get hipped with the 
idea that you should go into elec- 
tronics, plastics, aviation or some 
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Heavy Guthacks Due by Year’s End 


Although the defeat of Germany has not yet made much of a 
dent in the volume of war production, which is now running about 
10% below the peak, by December such production will be about 
one-third less than the peak. This is the latest authoritative esti- 
mate. It is predicated, of course, on the continuance of the Japanese 


war through 1945. 





In some items production al-® “ 


ready has been cut far more than 
the overall figure of 10%. The 
merchant-vessel program is near- 
ing conclusion, and will be out of 
the way by the end of the year. 
Land-based bombers other than 
B-29s have been cut down very 
materially. The bomb program 
remains fairly high. 

Navy cutbacks are taking place 
only very gradually, which is un- 
derstandable, in view of the 
nature of the war in the Pacific. 

The following facts about the 
military cutback program are 
taken from the July 16th issue of 
“Business Action,” published 
weekly by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 

The month in which V-E Day fell 
brought a $7.6 billion war produc- 
tion cutback, about half of which 
represented slashes in 1945 con- 
tracts and the remainder in 1946 
schedules. 

As of June 2, the total 1945 
munitions program was about 
13% less than the two-front war 
schedule of $60 billion on March 
1. WPB officials est‘nate that 
by the end of 1945, tne rate of 
munitions production will be 23 
per cent lower than the current 
schedule. 

Only superb government han- 
dling of employer-employee rela- 
tions and a high degree of co- 
operation by management-labor 
groups can prevent greatly-in- 
creased labor difficulties. 


Official government figures 
show that war contract cutbacks 
decided upon by military chief- 
tains in May totalled $7.6 billion, 
with the Army Air Forces re- 
sponsible for $4.3 billion, the 
Army Service Forces $3 billion 
and the Navy $332 million. 

These figures led to total con- 
tract terminations of $5.1 billion 
in May, which compared with $1.8 





other “new glamorous industry.” 
Don’t go back on the old and 
established industries. Remember 
that of the 886 concerns which 
began to manufacture radios fol- 
lowing World War I, only 144 
now exist! Remember that for 
every one airplane sold during 
the post-war era there will be 
sold a million loaves~of bread! 
Remember that since the days 
when our great, great, grand- 
parents read by candle light, the 
humble candle has been subject 
to fierce competition by whale oil, 
kerosene, gaslight and electricity. 
Yet more candles were sold last 
year than in any previous year of 
our history! 


billion in April. At the same 
time, the rate of contract settle- 
ment jumped to $1.7 billion from 
$800 million for each of the first 
'threé months of the year. 


While the combined impact of 
airplane and automotive equip- 
ment cutbacks made Michigan the 
center of May reductions, the 
effects of the V-E Day readjust- 
ment have been felt over a wide 
area. Since the first of the year, 
WPB says about half of the gross 
monthly cuts in large prime con- 
tracts were made in only four 
states—Michigan (18%), Cali- 
fornia (11%), Illinois (10%) and 
New York (9%). 

This year’s war expenditures 
through July 11 were $2.431 bil- 
lion, compared with $2.383 billion 
during the comparable 1944 pe- 
riod; receipts were $818 million 
compared with $747 million a 
year ago, and the year’s net de- 
ficit was $2 billion, compared 
with $2.2 billion. 


Syndicate of 135 Firms 
Offers Bethlehem Bonds 


Public offering of a new issue 
of $75,000,000 consolidated mort- 
gage 25-year sinking fund 3%% 
bonds, series I. of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. was made July 17 by a na- 
tionwide syndicate of 135 houses 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Smith, Barney & Co., and Mellon 
Securities Corp. Other principal 
underwriters include Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Union Securities Corp.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.; A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; 
Eastman, Dillon & Co.; Horn- 
blower & Weeks, and Lee Higgin- 
son Corp. 


The bonds are due July 15, 1970 
and are priced at 10042% and ac- 
crued interest. A sinking fund is 
provided sufficient to retire on 
July 15, 1953, and on each July 15 
thereafter, 2% of the total prin- 
cipal amount. 


Proceeds from the present offer- 
ing will be applied, together with 
other moneys to be supplied by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Pa.), a sub- 
sidiary, to the purchase or re- 
demption on or before Oct. 1, 
1945, of the $22,333,000 of consoli- 
dated mortgage 20-year sinking 
fund 3%s, Series F; the $30,000,- 
000 of consolidated mortgage 20- 
year sinking fund 3s, Series G, 
and the $40,000,000 of consolidated 
mortgage 25-year sinking fund 
3%s, Series H, outstanding with 
the public. 














NOTE—-From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number ninety -six of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Question and Answer 


We are asked ever so many 
times by readers of this little 
column, “‘Won’t you please tell 
me just what’s the best whiskey?” 
Of course, you’re anticipating our 
answer but, begging your pardon, 
you’re wrong. 

Being biased, our natural re- 
sponse would be ‘“Schenley’s, of 
course,”’ but that’s not our answer. 
We believe that the fairest answer 
is one that is a combination of our 
own words plus those of E. C. 
Crocker, noted food chemist, who 
is the author of a book entitled 
FLAVOR, one in a series on food 
technology, published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 
Here is our complete answer: 


“The best whiskcy is the whis- 
hey that tastes best to you.”’ 
(Those are our words.) 

And here are Mr. Crocker’s: 

‘‘Whatever is pleasant is pre- 
ferred over that which is 
less pleasant and is sure to 
be used more willingly . - .”” 

Mr. Crocker’s book is well worth 
reading and contains most inter- 
esting information for those who 
consider taste something besides 
just a five-letter word. We, who 
are engaged in a commercial enter- 
prise committed to the belief that 
‘the consumer is really boss, are 
very much interested, too, in Mr. 
Crocker’s statement in his intro- 
duction, which immediately follows 
the quotation above: 

“Commercially this may 
mean the greater sale of one 
man’s product over his com- 
petitor’s for the same hu- 
man need, altho the price 
for the product is the same 
and the advertising appeal 
is equal.”’ 

Now, there is really something 
fundamental. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Crocker, we leartied a 
great deal from you about our taste 
buds’ reaction to the every-day 
foods and beverages we eat and 
drink. 

MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS Corp. 


FREE — Send a postcard or 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will receive 
2 booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 


letter to 





Capital Securities Co. 
Formed in Oakland | 

(Special to’ Tae Francia, Curonrene) 

OAKLAND, CALIF. — Capital 
Securities Co. has been formed 
with offices at 29 Grand Avenue 
to engage in a securities business. 
Partners are Joseph E. Biallas, 
formerly with Waldron & Co., and 
E. C. Street. 

Associated with the firm are 
Fred A. Coffin, Frank D. Con- 
nolly, Calvin L. DuCharme, Morris 
Eisenstadt, E. V. Fugatt, Irene D. 
Osborn, J. E. Pace, Edward H. 
Schultz, William L. Stuart, John 
C. Walker, and Walter F. West. 


Bursley & Co. Formed 


(Special to THe FInaNcriAL CHRONICLE) 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—Bursley & 
Company, Inc., has been formed 
with offices at 501 South Clinton 
Street to engage in an investment 
business. 
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Trading Markets In 


Central Electric & Gas 
Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Globe Steel Tubes 
Grecord Rubber 
Nu Enamel 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 


—We Maintain Active Markets In— 


CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
GALVIN MANUFACTURING Common 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicage 3 


Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 














CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 Trinity 3908 











sce 1908 
J Frep. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Midland Utilities 
Midland Realization 


Write for M-3— 
A study of Midland Utilities 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 





Federal Electric “A” 
Howard Aircraft Common 


Chicago Corp. Common 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 
Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 





ARN SER ATED TIRE EO 
*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
*Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Oak Mfg. Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


Here Are Some More Expressions 
Regarding Competitive Bidding 


(Continued from page. 300) 

I would prefer that my name be kept confidential as it would 
add nothing beyond the opinion that one investment dealer is op- 
posed to competitive bidding for industrial issues. ‘= 

* * % a 


W. A. HOLMAN 
President, Jones, Holman & Co., Portland, Maine 


Is competitive bidding good or bad? We recognize that condi- 
tions prevent dogmatic answers. Theoretically we would say yes, 
but actually we feel convinced that the large investment: under- 
writing firms, in full possession of all the history and facts, having 
the financial ability to undertake large underwritings and retaining 
competent statistical and legal staffs represent something more’ im- 
portant than mere competition. 

After forty years experience we feel that these investment 
bankers have the means te assure Utility Companies of their ability 
to carry out and safeguard the various interests concerned. 

On the whole we believe institutions and investors have been 
well served in the past and think we ought not lightly substitute 
theory for experience. 

* * og * 


ARTHUR L. WRIGHT 
Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc. Philadelphia 


We are opposed to the principle and practice for many reasons, 
but specifically for two reasons: 


securities are being offered at too high a price from our customers’ 
welfare and point of view. Designed to some extent to protect 
the purchaser, actually it gives him securities at the very top price 
and many times well above for new securities. 

2. The competitive bidding practice is actually forcing a large 











*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Pri Stock Exchanges 
Chicago of Trade ~ 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis,Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
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percentage of security dealers out of the distribution of new securi- 
ties. The mechanics of securing a participation and then disposing 
of the securities is almost impossible. to execute, unless the dealer 


Underwriting Group. 

This factor is perhaps unimportant now with so much money 
available for investment and with interest rates very low and perhaps 
going lower, but we feel in a different type of market, as we will 
eventually have, the distributing ability of say 5,000 smaller dealers 
could be important—almost essential—if we are to continue wide 
distribution of new securities. 

._ We could expand this subject but we do feel the two reasons 
mentioned briefly above are the principal objections, so far as we 
are concerned. It is our experience, not a theory. 

: sd * * % 


A NEW YORK DEALER 


While I do not feel that I am thoroughly conversant with this 
phase of financing nor do I understand the subject too well, I 
would like to give you my opinion and ask you not to reveal my 
name. 

We have always tried to carry on our business on a competitive 
basis. We never entertained or made social contacts or bought busi- 
ness. It has proven its value to us in the past thtee years. We are 
doing very well with a limited amount: of capital. 


I recall one situation which I think might be worthy of relating 
to you. In the early. twenties certain large industries were unable 
to collect their accounts payable from customers and in one industry 
there were several large units which went into receivership. There 
was one leader in this industry which did not go into bankruptcy 
because it was able to secure financial aid. Two very expert statis- 
ticians were unable to find a discrepancy of nine million dollars 
in the balance sheet of this company which had just financed for 
30 million dollars at 7%. They both believed they knew the answer 
but did not state it. Rather, they wrote their opinions on a piece 
of paper and exchanged notes. They had both written that the 
‘discrepancy of nine million was the commission exacted by the bank- 
ers. It seems like a big price to have to pay in addition to a high 
coupon rate of 7%. 

I feel that the officers and directors of a corporation should 
have the interest of all their security holders and employees in 
mind when in need of financing and therefore endeavors to get the 
best possible terms. It also permits the company to compete more 
economically in the national and world markets for business. Com- 
2 gy bidding is essential when financing industries regardless 
oO e type. 


* * % * 
ALLAN J. HENRY 
Allan J. Henry & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
_ I believe that the banker or investment banker (whichever term 
is suitable in the present instance) should be in a position to serve 
an industrial corporation in much the same manner as does a bank. 
Under competitive bidding which would be apt to cause a change 
or changes in a corporation’s banker, this would not seem to be 
possible. Moreover, I do not think that competitive bidding as a 
rule saves money for the corporations in the long run, and does not, 








(Continued on page 309) 


1. We feel definitely, in the light of observation, that corporate 


feels financially and mentally able to participate in the original. 





‘Margin for Error’’ 


(Continued from first page) - 


mand a wider profit margin in 
their transactions or be. driven to 
acting merely as_ brokers in 
transactions. If this situation oc- 
curs, there will not be adequate 
means of stabilizing the prices of 
many securities. There will be 
no proper agencies for creating 
and maintaining a market, and 
small or local business concerns 
in need of financing or desiring 
to established an equity value for 
their capital issues will be handi- 
capped to the nth degree. 


A Hit at Free Enterprise 


Nothing more damaging. to 
business expansion and to the en- 
couragement of independent busi- 
ness enterprise could hardly be 
eenceived! At a time when New 
Deal and Administration states- 
men are widely calling for “pro- 
tection and encouragement to 
small business,” and when Con- 
gress is passing or considering 
legislation to help small concerns 
in competing with large “monopo- 
listic organizations,’ a leading 
agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment deals a knock-out blow to 
small and local corporations in 
need of capital, and thus stuns 
private initiative. A more incon- 
sistent and contradictory. policy of 
business regulation could hardly 
be imagined! It is like offering 
a child candy and at the same 
time tying its arms to its back 
and covering its mouth so it can- 
not reach it. 

One has only to read the re- 
cently printed “Eighteenth” Re- 
port of the War Production Board 
to verify this. In this document, 
Chairman Krug stated: 

“It is a fact of common knowl- 
edge that there is almost a com- 
plete absence of financial facil- 
ities for small business in the in- 
termediate and long-term credit 
fields. Private investors have be- 
come security conscious and tax 
retes deter people of capital from 
risk investment. They do not in- 
vest in small business as they did 
50 or 75 years ago. 

“Very few small businessmen 
turn to the investment market. 
Those who do must flounder in 
a sea of trouble. The small man’s 
name and financial record are 
unknown. The capital he requires 
doesn’t justify the overhead cost 
of selling to the public. The gen- 
eral public is indifferent to small 
company securities. 

“As a result only a very few 
smaller firms secure funds in this 
way. And when they do the cost 
of floating such securities aver- 
ages from 15 to 20% of the total 
proceeds or about three to six 
times the cost to larger com- 
panies. 

“This lack of intermediate and 
long-term financing facilities has 
been with us for a long time. It 
will be in evidence during the 
reconversion period, and just at 
the wrong time. 

“Then small businessmen will 
need money badly and in a hurry. 

“Some will need it to reconvert 
their plants to their former ci- 
vilian lines. Many will wish to 
develop new processes started 
during the war. And in almost 
xl} instances the demand will be 
for intermediate and long-term 
financing. - 

“In this we must act now—this 
is a job of immediate importance 
since partial reconversion already 
is here.” 


Yet, in spite of all this, the 
Federal Reserve Board throws a 
wet blanket on the most available 
means of creating a capital mar- 
ket for small business concerns,— 
one. that has existed for more than 
a‘century. It pulls the props from 
under the dealer im outside and 
local securities, while in its place, 
the War Production Board offers 
a milk and gruel plan of bureau- 


_cratic .assistance in the form of 


Federal insurance of small busi- 
ness loans. What could be more 
effective in stifling free enter- 
prise than requiring private busi- 
ness to curry the favor of a strait- 





jacket officialdom? Is not private 
banking already sufficiently 
hempeéred by the unfair compe- 
tition of government agencies? 
Haven't we already enough of 
super-statism? Why burden the 
taxpayer with the risks that 
should fall upon individual in- 
vestors? 


Misdirected Motives 


No one would really ques- 
tion the alleged motives of the 
new margin requirements or the 
proposals to curb inflation! But 
it has been pointed out time and 
again in editorial comment and 
in the spoken and written state- 
ments of economists and others, 
who are expected to know the 
facts as well as the scientific 
laws, that financial speculation is 
a result and not a cause of in- 
flation and that in applying the 
Eccles curbs, the remedies are 
more harmful than the disease. 
(See paper.of Emil Schram in the 
“Chronicle” of June 14, 1945; also 
article in issue of March 21, en- 
titled “Tax Speculation and Stop 
Progress.”’) 

When a patient’s heart beats 
too fast, the physician does not 
prescribe something that will 
cause it to stop completely or to 
slow it down to a dangerous de- 
gree. He must study and deter- 
mine in advance the effects of 
the remedy, not only on the organ 
affected by the disease but on 
the whole anatomy. This pre- 
caution has not been taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board in re- 
vamping its margin requirements. 
In order to roast the pig, it 
threatens to set the whole barn 
on fire. 

Whether one of the motives of 
the new margin regulations is to 
Grive all securities dealers into 
organized exchanges, or to re- 
quire listing of all securities on 
an exchange, or to concentrate 
the securities into the hands of a 
few concerns having almost un- 
limited capital so as to monopolize 
the business, we are not in a po- 
sition to know. But, whatever 
the motives, the effect will be just 
that! The specialists in outside 
securities and the small local 
dealers have performed a neces- 
sary and useful function. They 
have existed long before exchanges 
were created and they still serve 
business and investors in all lo- 
culities throughout the land. It 
is they who come into personal 
contact with both buyers and 
sellers of securities, and when 
they act as an essential inter- 


|}mediary in the transfer of pro- 


ductive capital, they serve the 
public and the nation’s progress. 
Their function is so important 
that it is approaching a profes- 
sional standing. Moreover, since 
it is subjected to government reg- 
vlations from several sources, its 
utility and importance should be 
recognized and maintained and 
not handicapped or destroyed 
under the guise of abating another 
evil, not directly connected with 
its legitimate activities. 


The Effect on Small Business 


Despite all the slobbering lip 
service regarding the need for en- 
couraging risk or venture capital, 
we find that much of the legisla- 
tion and “administrative decrees” 
relating to banking, finance, se- 
curity trading and speculation has 
had the effect of discouraging the 
application of capital funds in 
small or local concerns as well as 
the public’s investments in equity 
securities. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Act, and the numerous restrictive 
rules promulgated thereunder, to- 
gether with the Federal Reserve 
Board regulations and other sim- 
ilar administrative measures, in 
seeking to inhibit the excesses 
of “high finance” and popular 
participation in financial specu- 
lation, have tended to add to the 
burden of financing moderate- 
sized and local enterprises, rather 
than helping them to obtain funds 
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for expansion by furnishing them 
adequate markets for their out- 
standing securities. Dealers in 
inactive and unlisted securities, 
particularly have _ been _handi- 
capped in carrying out their mar- 
keting function because of dis- 
crimination against them in the 
matter of obtaining bank loans on 
the security of issues handled by 
them as well as by onerous SEC 
and NASD regulations. 


“The Necessity of Bank Loans 


The close relation of collateral- 
secured credit with business ex- 
pansion is common in modern in- 
dustrial countries, and has been 
a conspicuous feature of the 
American business economy. It 
was permitted under the old na- 
tional banking system before 1913 
and has been continued under 
the Federal Reserve System. Be- 
cause of it, the commercial banks 
throughout the country have been 
enabled to carry large deposits 
with small cash reserves, main- 
faining their “liquidity” through 
the large amounts of securities 
which they hold, both directly 
and as collateral against loans. 
In this way, without assuming the 
»xisks of direct ownership in busi- 
emess enterprises — as has been 
common in European countries— 
athe American banks have greatly 
.contributed to growth of capital 
in productive enterprise, and in 
addition have assisted the private 


placement of idle funds. In fact, 


the bulk of the nation’s banking 


business today—despite what has 
been. said and done against it— 


»<comprises not the granting of so- 
called “self - liquidating” 


in keeping the nation’s productive 
wealth in a fluid and convertible 
state, so necessary to a psycho- 
logical atmosphere of “liquidity 
preference.” 


If the steady growth of market- 
able securities as a form of bank 
assets is to be maintained and 
ecntinued as in the past, there 
should be no tegislation which 
would restrict banks from making 
sound and reasonable collateral 
loans to dealers who specialize 
and maintain a steady market 
in local or unlisted securities. 
They should, at least, be given 
“the same terms in borrowing as 
‘the “floor specialist” who per- 
forms the same functions on the 
' listed market as these dealers do 
in the unlisted market. What con- 
stitutes “sound collateral” and a 
safe loan margin is a matter to 
be largely determined by the 
trained judgment of individual 
‘bankers. It cannot be left entirely 
-tto the definition given in a gen- 
. ©ral law or to a bureaucratic or- 
ganization. 


Unlisted Securities as Loan 
Collateral 


~' It has been.a false belief that 
orly listed securities should qual- 
“fy as collateral for loans, and 
“that local or unlisted securities 
are not readily marketable. Ex- 
tsb oe has proven, however, 
‘that listed securities are not al- 
ways the most readily market- 
able. Moreover, they are not al- 
‘ways the most resistant to rapid 
‘and excited price declines. This 
is due in large part, to the greater 
‘factor of speculation in the pric- 
ing of listed or actively traded 
‘securities. These are apt, at times, 
“to sell, relatively, more above 
their intrinsic value as invest- 


loans 
‘dbased on current exchange . of 
goods and services, but consists 





ments than the local or inactive 
groups. Yet, under the new mar- 
gin regulations, banks are re- 
quired to demand the same 75% 
margin on unlisted securities held 
for resale by dealers as is de- 
manded from the individual spec- 
ulator in listed securities. This 
policy handicaps the financing of 
small or local enterprises and will 
drive out of business outside deal- 
ers. It tends to drive, (as stated 
above) the securities business into 
the hands: of large houses and 
concentrate dealings in a few 
markets. 


Handicaps of Over-the-Counter 
Dealers 


Over-the-counter security deal- 
ers of all groups, both large and 
small, like many other business 
concerns, are certainly unjustly 
handicapped when they are re- 
aquired to do business without 
rroper borrowing facilities and 
compelled to rely entirely on 
their own capital. Imagine, if you 
will, any wholesale or retail mer- 
chandising organization in these 
cays that operates on a low profit 
turnover which does not require 
the aid of some form of current 
borrowing. Thus, grain and other 
commodity dealers, however large 
may be their capital resources, 
could not carry on their business 
at prevailing low-profit turnovers 
if they were denied the facility 
of borrowing on warehouse re- 
ceipts -or chattel mortgages as 
ccllateral. Loans secured by com- 
modities in storage and on other 
inactive inventories have been 
long common in Europe. The 
practice may we be extended 
more widely in this country. 
Security dealers could maintain 
and stabilize their markets more 
readily and more effectively 
(which is one of their prime eco- 
nomic functions) if they ‘vere 
afforded proper facilities for ob- 
taining loans at reasonable rates 
secured specifically by the mer- 
chandise they carry. 


This does not mean that secur- 
ity dealers or brokers should be 
enabled to borrow without regard 
to the value or the liquidity _of 
the collateral they offer. It is the 
essential responsibility of the 
banker to insist that the quality 
and the amount of the collateral 
be adequate. In commenting on 
this topic, the famous Macmillian 
Report to the British Parliament 
remarked: “American banks en- 
gage their issuing credit in the 
eyes of the public for the sound- 
ness of the issues they support, 
and this very fact leads, as it must 
always do, to a closer and more 
intimate association between 
banks ‘and industry than where 
no such responsibility is assumed.” 


' And, referring specifically to 
loans on collateral, the report 
adds: “The [American] banks 
lend either directly or through 
brokers very large amounts of 
money to investors and specula- 
tors against industrial securities 
of all kinds. The loans of this 
kind made by the reporting mem- 
ber banks are sometimes at least 
equal to the loans made direct by 
them to industry. For this reason 
all banks take a great interest in 
the stock market and ‘in the in- 
dustrial securities quoted there.” | 


Why Discriminate? 
Certainly the problem of af- 
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in the field of securities market- 
ing. A security pledged by a deal- 
er who sells over-the-counter 
should have the same consider- 
ation as when sold on an ex- 
change floor, particularly when 
it has recognized intrinsic worth 
and when there are dealers or 
brokers who make a market for 
it. If this situation could be ac- 
complished, it would greatly as- 
sist the financing of local and 
medium sized concerns. It would, 
moreover, expand the field of 
public investments and would 
disperse the areas of security 
marketing throughout the land 
instead of confining it’ to a few 
large metropolitan markets. 

As already stated above, the 
banker’s trained judgment should 
be sufficient, without unwar- 
ranted government-imposed re- 
strictions, to execute his responsi- 
bility in selecting and appraising 
collateral. The American banker 
should not be a mere “rubber 
stamp” or a “rule-of-thumb” ex- 
ecutive. Yet, in no other country 
in the civilized world have so 
many laws been passed which 
place the judgment of bankers in 
a_strait-jacket as iin the United 
States. 


Taking into consideration the 
banking experiences over the last 
half century in the different 
countries, one may well doubt 
whether these laws have not been 
more detrimental than effective. 
Certainly, bank solvency in the 
United States has not been more 
conspicuous than in France and 
Great Britain, where restrictive 
banking legislation is much more 
liberal, and less onerous, and 
where more opportunities are 
given bank executives to exercise 
the responsibilities for their per- 
sonal judgments. 


The so-called “legitimate” in- 
vestor is likely to suffer the detri- 
mental effect of the restrictions 
placed on collateral borrowing of 
dealers in local and inactive se- 
curities. Such securities are ac- 
ceptable as collateral by local 
banks only when over-the-counter 
dealers furnish a continuous mar- 
ket for them. The availability of 
securities as bank collateral is as 
important in many cases to in- 
vestors in inactive securities sold 
over-the-counter as to the holders 





of stocks and bonds listed on se- 
curity exchange. So it would 
greatly assist the financing of 
small business concerns, if their 
securities were given liberal loan 
collateral facilities. But this can 
be accomplished only when there 
are dealers who are willing at all 
times to make bids for such se- 
curities, and the banks can place 
reliance on the hids. A security 
will maintain a price in the open 
narket only when there are buy- 
ers on hand always ready to take 
up offerings at a quoted price. If 
this condition does not exist, then 
holders can obtain buyers only by 
drastic price concessions and may 
find themselves unable to liqui- 
date at all. 


“Now, if dealers, whether spe- 
cialists or not, because of “bor- 
rowing” restrictions, find it un- 
profitable or too risky to make 
a market for inactive securities 
or who cannot afford to tie-up 
their cash resources in inven- 
tory, small business concerns 
as well .as the holders of their 
securities will be further handi- 
capped in the struggle to obtain 
funds in the capital market. 


The “Chronicle” invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Sakolski in this article, or on 
any related phases of the subject 
under discussion. Comments 
should be addressed to Editor, 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 
(8), N. Y. 


Re-elect Executives 
of Chicago S. E. 


At the annual meeting, July 12, 
of the Chicago Stock Clearing 
Corporation, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, the following were re- 
elected as members of the Board 
of Directors: Raymond H. Becker, 
Frank J. Buckholtz, Anthony L. 
Godie, Ernest O. Lauschke, Herb- 
ert Levy, Arthur G. Lilly, Ken- 
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neth L, Smith and Henry Wol- 
brink. 


At the first meeting of the 
board, the following officers were 
re-elected: Kenneth L. Smith, 
President; Harold I. Kramer, Vice- 
President and General Manager; 
Martin E. Nelson, Secretary, Wal- 
ter R. Hawes, Treasurer, and 
Evelynne Tortorell, Assistant 
Treasurer and Assistant Manager. 
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Michigan 


Brevities 


Top piece of news in the banking industry was the entrance of 
the National Bank of Detroit—Detroit’s only billion dollar institution 
—into the small loan or personal loan field. 

The new department is under Richard Mange, Assistant Vice- 
President, and the bank christened the new service “Instaloans.” 

In addition, the bank has just announced that its earnings in the 





first six months of the current® 


year amounted to $2,138,594, after 
reserves and preferred dividend 
accrual, equal to $1.71 a share on 
the 1,250,000 shares. Earnings in 
the first half of 1944 amounted to 
$2,116,804. 
* * * : 
F. L. Jacobs Company, manu- 
facturer of automotive parts, has 
notified the SEC of a plan which 
is to be submitted to holders to 
issue $5,000,000 in preferred stock 
and to increase common shares 
from 750,000 to 1,000,000. 


The proposed preferred shares 
will be 5%, $50 par cumulative 
convertible. President Rex C. 
Jacobs said that proceeds would 
be used to pay off the com- 
pany’s $5,000,000 V loan. 


A record attendance was re- 
ported for the annual summer golf 
outing of the Bond Club of De- 
troit last week, which was held at 
the Orchard Lake Country Club, 
more than 30 miles from Detroit. 

: * a ak 
The Commonwealth Bank de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 a share on its common 
steck, an increase of 50 cents 
which brings the annual rate to 
$5 from the $4 previously paid. 

* * * 
_ Confirmation of the oft-rumor- 
ed Atlas Corporation purchase of 


Willys Overland stock came as 
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something of an anti-climax in 
Detroit. 

Gossip on Griswold Street has 
been that the deal would cover 
the purchase of 300,000 shares of 
Ward Canaday’s stock at a rep- 
uted price of more than $7,000,000. 


Although no details were re- 
vealed, later reports were that 
outright purchase covered only 
100,000 shares and that there 
was an additional option in- 
volved. 

Latest gossip is that Willys is 
signing up a top Detroit automo- 
bile sales-manager — with Don 
Bathrick of Pontiac most fre- 
quently mentioned. Meanwhile 
newspapermen and brokers from 
all over the country assembled at 
President Charles Sorenson’s farm 
this week (July 17) to see the 
Agrijeep put through its paces. 

*% x ° & 

Detroiters are watching for 
the next General Motors earn- 
ings statement with added in- 
terest because it is anticipated 
that it will include the profit 
on the recent sale of GM’s re- 
maining block of 509,550 shares 
of National Bank of Detroit 
stock for approximately $20,- 
000,000. 

* ¢ 

Many Michigan companies re- 
ceived a rude awakening when 
they learned the effect of the re- 
cent revision of the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation law. 

Companies who let their re- 
serve funds fall below 5% of their 
annual average payroll found that 
their assessment was increased 
from 1 to 3%—retroactive to 
Jan. 1. 

In the case of one small firm 
which had a $400 “shortage,” the 
added cost in a year is estimated 
at $5,400 while one of Michigan’s 
largest corporation is expected to 
have to pay in $3,000,000 extra. 


% * * 


Michigan’s Seventh War Loan 
“corporations” quota of $168,000,- 
000 and the “individuals other 
than E” quota of $107,000,000 were 
oversubscribed, with total sub- 
scriptions of $408,423,000 and 
$125,832,000, or 243% and 118%, 
respectively, Walter S. McLucas, 
Chairman of the Banking Divi- 
sion, announced. 

For Wayne County the quotas 
were “corporations” — $109,258,- 
000, “individuals other than E”— 
$55,603,000 and the totals sub- 
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Personne! [tems 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, O.—Edwin C. 
Budde is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 330 Wal- 
nut Street. 


(Special to THe FINnaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 

FRESNO, CALIF. — Ellsworth 
H. Dickson has been added to the 
staff of Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin, Bank of America Build- 
ing. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Charles 
W. Dickerman, Jr., has become} 
associated with Kennedy-Peter- 
son, Inc., 75 Pearl Street. Mr. 
Dickerman was previously with 
Robert C. Buell & Co. 


(Special to Tue FrmNaNciaL CHRONICLE) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Joseph 
A. Shea is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Fletcher 
Trust Building. 


(Special to THe Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Jul- 
ius Cooklin, John Dorman, Jr. 
and Robert W. Torney are now 
affiliated with E. F. Hutton & Co., 
623 South Spring Street. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
George L. Parr, formerly with 
Nelson Douglass & Co., and 
Mernice Tate have joined the 
staff of Lester & Co., 621 South 
Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FinaNciAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Bernhard Oulie has become con- 
nected with Pacific Company of 
California, 623 South Hope Street. 
He was previously with Wm. 
Cavalier & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
James A. Landregan has become 
associated with First California 
Company, 300 Montgomery Street. 
Mr. Landregan was formerly with 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
H. R. Baker & Co. and Franklin 
Wulff & Co.; Inc. 


With Ames, Emerich 


(Special to Tue FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Harold W. S. 
Walters has joined the staff of 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., 105 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Wal- 
ters has recently been serving in 
the Army Air Forces. In the past 
he was with Midland Securities 
Company, and Bejamin Lewis & 
Co. 





scribed were $245,666,000 and 
$71,193,418, or 225% and 128%, 
respectively, he said. 


“This outstanding achieve- 
ment is a direct reflection of the 
enthusiasm and the unremitting 
work of the sales forces 
through-out the state, drawn 
from the ranks of business, in- 
dustry, finance, and the profes- 
sions. Corporations, churches, 
clubs, unions, credit unions, and 
units of government united to 
put the corporations quota over 
the top. And more individuals 
than ever before bought the is- 
sues other than E, which was 
one of the imporiant objectives 
of the drive,” McLucas stated. 





Connecticut Brevities 


The Connecticult Light & Power Company has estimated that 


during the next five years it will 


expend some $22,000,000 for addi- 


tional electric generating units, generating unit replacements, addi- 
tions to transmission and distribution system facilities, and equipment 


rehabilitation. 
out raising additional capital. 


dependent upon the procurement ¢ 


of necessary materials and the 
time required to erect the new 
power plant units. 

Plans call for the construction 
of an additional 45,000 kw. high 
pressure steam unit at Devon and 
the replacement of two 10,000 kw. 
low pressure units at the Mont- 
ville plant with a new 31,250 kw. 
high pressure steam unit. 

A new 69,000-volt transmission 
line will be erected from the 
Southington substation to Bristol 
which will supply power for the 
Bristol load. Completion of this 
project will terminate the present 
contract with the Connecticut 
Power Company. 

In addition, a new 115,000-volt 
line will be constructed from 
Devon to a junction point with 
the Southington-Montville line. 

For the 12 months ended May 
31, 1945, the company reported 
net earnings of $2.73 a share on 
the common stock against $2.52 
for the preceding 12 months. 
Fixed charges for the same pe- 
riods were covered 3.70 times 
and 3.13 wimnee. 

* oa 


Jesse W. Randall, formerly 
Vice-President in charge of com- 
pensation, liabihity, and automo- 
bile business, has been elected 
President of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, and Francis W. 
Cole, formerly Vice-President and 
General Counsel, has been elect- 
ed Chairman of the Board. These 
men replace the late L. Edmund 
Zacher who performed duties of 
beth President and Chairman of 
the Board. 

Gladden W. Baker, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, has been 
elected a director of the company. 

* ok 


Fuller Brush Company of 
Hartford has issued a manda- 
tory call to preferred stock- 
holders to turn in their shares 
by Oct. 1. The stock will be 
redeemed at $100 and dividends 
of $1.75. ee : 

Ed 


The six months’ indicated earn- 
ings to June 30 of four Hartford 
banks follow: 


First National Bank *$8.98 *$4.12 
Hartford-Connecticut Tr. Co. 4.12 3.36 
Hartford Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. t*1.10 %*1.10 
Phoenix State Bank & Trust 13.10 14.57 
+tOperating earnings, $1.32. 
*Excluding write-off of banking 
ises as follows: 
1945 


$2.18 
25 


1945 2944 


prem- 


1944 
First National Bank $4.35 
Hartford Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 19 


a x * 

Comparative book value of 

three Hartford banks follow: 
° June30, Dec 31, 
1945 1944 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust. $51.39 $48.77 
Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust 23.64 23.05 
Phoenix State Bk. & Tr. Co. 287.91 279.81 
The income account of the 
Bridgeport Gas Light Company 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1944, 
showed earnings per share of $1.46 
on the common stock against $1.48 
per share in 1943. Fixed charges 
were covered 4.62 times against 
4.75 times for the preceding year. 


The stockholders of the North 
& Judd Manufacturing Company 


It is expected that this outlay can be financed with- 
The execution of this program is 


~ 





) 
have approved a profit-sharing 
pension plan -for employees hav- 
ing 25 years service. 
a bod a 
The consolidated income ac- 
count of Veeder-Root, Inc., for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1944, 
showed net sales of $13,833,547 
against $15,370,222 for the pre- 
ceding year, leaving net income 
of $712,005 and $858,359, respec- 
tively. Earnings per share on 
the capital stock including post 
war refund were $3.56 in 1944 
and $4.29 in 1943. Excluding 
this refund, earnings were $2.75 
and $2.93, respectively. 
x cK 


For the six months ended June 
30, Underwood Corporation had a 
consolidated net profit of $963,- 
513 which compared with $956,080 
for the corresponding period in 
1944. On a per share basis, earn- 
ings for these periods were $1.31 
and $1.30, respectively. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Issues Offered 


Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Inc. headed a group of underwrit- 
ers that offered July 17 50,000 
shares of Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. 4% Cumulative Preferred 
stock (par $100) at $104 per share 
and accrued dividends, and 152,- 
500 shares of Common stock (par 
$10) at $23 per share, subject in 
part to exchange and subscription 
offers to present stockholders of 
the Company. 

Holders of Bausch & Lomb’s 
outstanding 47,318 shares of 5% 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred may exchange their hold- 
ings, on a share for share basis, 
with cash adjustments, for the 
new preferred. Present stockhold- 
ers may also subscribe for an ag- 
gregate of 152,500 shares of com- 
mon, at $20 per share, on the 
basis of one share of common for 
each share of old preferred, and 
one share of common for each 
four shares of common held. Both 
the exchange and _ subscription 
offers expire July 31, 1945. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the common will be added to 
working capital. Proceeds from 
the sale of new preferred shares 
not taken under the exchange 
offer will be applied toward the 
redemption at $105, of any old 
preferred shares outstanding after 
July 31. Outstanding capitaliza- 
tion after this financing will con- 
sist of the new preferred, and 
573,228 shares of common. The 
new preferred is redeemable at 
prices ranging from $107.50 be- 
fore July 1, 1948 to $104 on and 
after July 1, 1954. 


———————— EE 
Ensign Geo. King Cited 
DETROIT, MICH.—Cyrus King, 

resident partner of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, Buhl 
Building, has been notified that 
his son, Ensign George King, has 
received a battle citation for 
duties in the Pacific theatre. 
King’s eldest son, Captain William 
King. U. S. M. C., received a sim- 
ilar citation some months ago. 
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Here Are Some More Expressions 
Regarding Competitive Bidding 


(Continued from page 306) 
generally speaking, make for a good market in the underwritten 
security. 

These are some of the reasons that occur to me that seem to 
warrant opposition to competitive bidding. No doubt there are 
many other arguments against it. 

cd te oo a 


A CHICAGO DEALER 


Many years of experience in the business has taught us that 
desirable investment banking contacts are as much to be sought 
after as contacts with your own plumber, doctor, grocer, etc. We 
do not consider it economically sound to have competitive bidding 
because in many cases it brings into the picture bankers who have 
had no experience or contact with the respective railroad, utility 
or: inndustrial companies mentioned and as we view it many times 
of late it has caused investment banking houses who have never 
had contact with the company before to over bid their competitors, 
thus forcing them to sell the securities for more money than what 
they are actually worth. 








* + a 


A BOSTON DEALER 


Speaking from the point of view of the dealer who is interested 
in new issues as a member of a retail selling group, competitive 
bidding has worked out very much to our disadvantage. 

The ramifications are so great from all directions that we hes- 
itate to go into detail, but in a few words, we are pressed and 
crowded as to the time element; profits are so small, and the cream 
of the market is in most cases limited by direct participation of 
large buyers, and of course where the large buyers bid for the 
entire issue we are entirely eliminated. 

But even where bonds are left over of the less desirable issues 
and there is an opportunity of participation the profit is so small 
and the number of bonds to the extent of our participation is so 
small that competitive bidding has almost totally eliminated our 
interest in new issues. 

Competitive bidding for industrial issues would not work any less 
to our advantage in public utilities and railroads. 

There will unquestionably come a time when both issuers and 
banking syndicates will not be able to do without the services of a 
small retail distributor ordinarily included in the selling group who 
goes out and combs the bushes for orders. Those who wish to stay 
solvent will not do this work at a loss. The labor should be worthy 


of its hire. 
] te * % * 


H. P. CARVER 
H. P. Carver Cerporation, Boston, Mass. 

I myself, am opposed to competitive bidding knowing that there 
is a very intricate balance between supply and demand in the market. 

Brokers as a whole, operating as they do as middlemen, have 
been put in a position to try to gain a fair price both for the client, 
who is the ultimate purchaser of securities and the seller, who is 
generally a large corporation. 

Competitive bidding puts the seller in a position today of having 
wares for sale which are scarce, but in no form of measurement. 
Therefore, he is able to obtain a far higher price than is probably 
fair to the ultimate purchaser. 

In other words, the buyer today is not being protected by the 
regulations of competitive bidding. He is being forced to pay prob- 
ably more than the market will bear. ‘ 

Questions of price are always difficult when the transaction 
takes place almost immediately, as it does in buying and selling 
securities through a broker. It seems to me that the former method 
of bearing in mind both positions, that is that of the seller and 
the buyer was more satisfactory than competitive bidding. 

; ae a be t 

A KANSAS CITY, MO., DEALER 


When lenders compete with other lenders, many lemons are 
sold as oranges. 


Herbert F. Schroeder 
Opening Own Inv. Firm 


Herbert F. Schroeder is forming 
' H. F. Schroeder & Co. with of- 
’ fices at 115 Broadway, New York 
' City, to act as dealers and brokers 
in railroad, public utility and in- 
‘ dustrial bonds and stocks. Mr. 
Schroeder was formerly assistant 
manager of the Bond Department 
of Clark, Dodge & Co., New York, 
and more recently was corporate 
bond trader for Blair & Co. 











Strix & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


SO9.OLIVE STREET 


StT.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 























COAL AND TEXTILES 


The two most critical products 
essential to the 
rehabilitation of Europe 


Descriptions available on a@ number of 
attractive securities of companies in 
these two and their related industries 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 


St. Louis 2, Mo. GARFIELD 0225 


L. D. 123 


Bett TELETYPE 
SL 456 





Missouri Brevities 


St. Louis National Stockyards Rate Rehearing 


John J. Curry, Examiner for the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been holding hearing in St. Louis regarding the reasonable- 
ness of rates charged by the St. Louis National Stockyards. This is 
an outgrowth of an order issued Dec. 7, 1943, whereby rates were 
drastically reduced. This order was not made final and, pending 
further hearings, the difference between the old rates and the new 
rates has been impounded and® 





EASTERN CORP. 
LEA FABRICS 





Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


803 LANDRETH BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Teletype-——SL 486 L. D. 240 











now amounts to about $900,000. 
The capital stock of the company 
has recently recovered sharply 
from the low of 27%, established 
shortly after the Department of 
Agriculture order was issued, and 
is now selling around 39. 


Hyde Park Breweries Stock Split 


A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of Hyde Park Breweries 
Association, Inc., will be held on 
Aug. 31, 1945, to act on a proposal 
to amend the Company’s Articles 
of Association so as to increase its 
authorized capital shares from 
200,000 shares of $10 par value to 
500,000 shares of $4 par value and 
to provide for the issuance of 2% 
shares of new for each share of 
old. Stock reached an all-time 
high of 65 on the St. Louis Stock 
Exchange following the announce- 
ment. 

Annual report for the year 
ended March 31, 1945, showed a 
net profit of $481,805, or $4.82 
per share, compared with $522,- 
866 and $5.23 per share in the 
preceding year. Balance sheet 
as of March 31, 1945, shows cur- 
rent assets of $1,762,995, includ- 
ing $983,961 cash and govern- 
ments, compared with current 
liabilities of $403,572. Company 
has no funded debt, preferred 
stock or bank loans outstanding. 


Security Traders Club 


The Security Traders Club of 
St. Louis is holding its annual 
summer party today (July 19) at 
Seibert’s Grove. Entertainment 
includes several red-hot horse- 
shoe, corkball, and softball games 
in addition to the activities which 
are conducted on top of the tables. 


St. Louis Bank Appointments 


United Bank & Trust Company 
has elected John W. Minton, Pres- 








ident, and Carroll F. Burton, Vice- 
President. They were formerly of- 
ficers of the National Stockyards 
National Bank, Minton having 
been with that institution 30 years 
and Burton 20 years. 


Mercantile - Commerce Bank & 
Trust has appointed Stanley Flet- 
cher and Edward E. Marshall, As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents; Victor F. 
Moeller, Assistant Trust Officer; 
George C. Eschbacher, Assistant 
Secretary; John J. Lackey, As- 
sistant Manager of the Insurance 
Department. 


First National Bank in St. Louis 
has appointed Mack A. Aldrich 
and Meredith C. Jones, Vice-Pres- 
idents. Aldrich has been with the 
bank many years. Jones has been 
engaged in the investment bank- 
ing business with Bitting, Jones 
& Co., Inc. 


International Shoe Net Declines 


International Shoe Company net 
income for the six months ended 
May 31 amounted to $2,966,749, or 
88 cents per share compared with 
$3,106,250, or 92 cents per share in 
the like period of 1944. Net sales 
were $79,390,395 compared with 
$76,814,804. Profit decline resulted 
from narrowed margins under 
OPA ceiling prices and rising 
costs. 


Hesse With Newhard Cook 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— Joseph C. 
Hesse has become associated with 
Newhard, Cook & Company, 400 


Olive Street, members of the New 
York and St. Louis Stock Ex- 
changes, and other exchanges. Mr. 
Hesse in the past was with Fran- 
cis, Bro. & Co. for many years. 





UNDERWRITERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


Bell Teletype—SL 152 - - 





Active Markets in 


ST. LOUIS 
AND 


MIDDLE WESTERN SECURITIES 


Municipal Bonds — Corporate Securities — Bank Stocks 
St. Louis Stock Exchange Issues : 


NEWHARD, COOK & Co. 


and DISTRIBUTORS 


Members 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


FOURTH & OLIVE STREETS 


New York Correspondent, Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 Wall Street 





Chicago Stock Exchange 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
L. D. St. Louis 340, 341, 342 

















SINCE 1900 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence Offices . 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


Broadway & Locust, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 














Primary Markets 
Bank & Insurance Stocks 


*Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

Mid-Continent Airlines 
*Rohr Aircraft Corp. 
*Ampco Meta!s Inc. 

*Pickering~Lumber Corp. | 


Majestic Radio & Television © 
Corp. 

Chicago Railway Equipment 
Corp. me 








*Statistical Information on Request 


WHITE & COMPANY 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 

Bell System Teletype—SL 477 























We are interested in offerings of: 
Mercantile Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. Stock 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Stock 


First National Bank 


St. Louis, Mo. Stock: 


Metropolitan St. Louis 
COMPANY = i 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES ° 


718 Locust Street 

Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
Central 8250 

L. D. 208 sae St. L. 499 




















Taussig,Day Compday, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1924 


Member 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


506 Olive Street 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
j 


Teletype — SL 62 
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EQUIPMENT 
TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 


Offerings Wanted 


Immediate firm bids on 
practically all issues. 


Weekly List 


Gladly furnished upon 
request. 


Semi-Annual 
Valuation and Appraisal 


Complete dollar appraisal 
issued each June 30 and 
December 31. 


Monthly or Special 
Appraisal 


Our experience and facil- 
ities at your disposal. 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennypacker 7330 


NEW YORK CITY 
REctor 2-6528-29 
Two private wires— 

Philadelphia, New York 

| Teletype—PHLA 296 & 297 





Merrill Lynch Firm 
Sponsors Newscast 


Beginning July 15th, the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
. is sponsoring a 15-minute news 
commentary over Station WOR, 
. New York. 

The program features Paul 
Schubert from 6 to 6:15 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday, and is sched- 
uled to continue for an indefinite 
period. 

The program will include an 
interesting 3-minute discussion of 
daily stock market trends and 
closing market prices of a list of 
selected securities. 

The account is handled through 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


H. J. Bird & Co. in 
Vancouver, Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 
—H. J. Bird & Company is en- 
ging in the investment business 
offices in the Standard Bank 


Building. The firm deals in Ca-| 


. madian Government and corpora- 
tion bonds and industrial stocks. 

Henry James Bird is the sole 
partner. Mr. Bird since 1941 has 
been on active service with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. He was 
formerly a partner in Bird & Tal- 
ing Limited. 

Associated with the firm is 
Thomas D. McMurray, formerly 
of Jackson Bros., Grain Company 
in Winnipeg. one 


| 
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UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
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A Primary Market Serving 


Corporations * Banks 


Institutional and other Investors 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Qur Reporter on Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market is once again dominated by the 
need for income which has resulted in the banks and other institu- 
tions being large buyers of the longer term high coupon obligations. 
.. . Much of the activity and price betterment has taken place in 
the securities maturing from 1956 on. . . . The market leaders 
have been the restricted 2%s due 1956/59, and the bank eligible 2s 
due 1956/58, both of which made new tops by a sizeable margin. . 


Substantial improvement has taken place in all of the re- 
stricted issues, with the 2144s due 62/67, the 24s due 63/68, and 
the 2\%s of June and December 64/69 moving into new high 
territory. ... The 2™%s due 65/70 and the 2%s due 66/71 were 
in demand not far from their best levels of the year... . 


The new issues, the 24%s due 1959/62 and the 2%s due 6/15/67/72 
were at their tops, since trading started in them on July 2nd.... 


MARKET OPINION ei ee tLe 


The 1%s due 1950 seem to be well taken at present levels... . 
Some demand has been appearing for the 2s, although these bonds 
bave moved away from their highs due to selling by institutional 
investors, who have been reinvesting the proceeds in the restricted 
issues. ... 

Some market followers put forth the opinion that the 2s 
due 9/15/50/52 and the 2s due 9/15/51/53 are cheap at these 
prices and are recommending their purchases instead of the 114s 
due 1950. ... 


They point out that the selling of these 2s by the institutional 
holders, gives the banks an opportunity to acquire these bonds, with- 
cut bidding up prices. . . . The lonser maturities of the 2s are also 
considered attractive at present levels. ... 


LONG 2%s HIGHLY RATED 

The 2%s due 9/15/67/72, have been well bought and despite 
selling by institutional holders have moved ahead from the lows 
of last week... . . This obligation is considered the most attractive 
issue for commercial banks with savings deposits. . . . It is the only 
bond eligible for commercial banks which presently yields more 
than 2%. ... 


Accordingly, for appreciation and income the 2%s due 
9/15/67/72 are recommended for purchase at these prices... . 


SUGGESTED SWITCH 

The sale of the 2%s due 1952/54, and the 2%s due 1956/58, 
at present levels with the. proceeds reinvested in the longest bank 
eligible 2%s is being advised in certain quarters. . . . It was pointed 
out that the appreciation possibilities in the 242s due 1952/54 and 
the 24s due 1956/58, from present levels, will probably not be much 
more than. %s and %s respectively. ... One the other hand it is 
indicated that the 2%s due 9/15/67/72, under similar conditions, 
could move up in excess of 15% points... . 


For non-bank investors the 214s due 1956/59 still look attrac- 
tive despite their recent price advance. ... 


EXEMPTS VS. TAXABLES 


The partially exempt obligations have been steady, with only 
minor price changes, although the longest maturities of this group 
appear to be underpriced when compared with the taxable issues. 
. . . The following study shows the position of the partially exempts, 
as compared with the taxable bonds: 


Recent Price 
Bid—Offer 
113.29—113.31 
107.16—107.18 
113.19—113.21 
104.13—104.15 

113.31—114.1 

101.15—101.17 
115.11—115.13 
105.10—105.12 


Yieldto Tax Free 
CallDate Yield 
1.33% 1.12% 
1.72% 1.03% 
1.42% 1.19% 
1.80% 1.08% 
1.55% 1.30% 
2.12% 1.27% 
1.62% 1.36% 
2.19% 1.31% 


* Security ‘ 
*2%%% due 3/15/55/60 
242% due 3/15/56/58 
*234% due 9/15/56/59 
(r)2%% due 9/15/56/59 
*234% due 6/15/58/63 
(r)2%% due 6/15/29/62 
*234% due 12/15/60/65 
24%% due 9/15/67/72 


*Partially exempts. 
(r)—Restricted issue. 


The partially exempt bond in each instance gives a larger tax 
free yield than does the taxable security. . . . Past records of yields 
for the partially exempts and comparable maturities of the taxable 
issues shows that these yield discrepancies do not last long. . . . The 
tendency has been for the tax free yields of these two groups to 
equalize... . This trend will no doubt continue in the future... . . 


Calls for Clarification ; 
Of Terms to Japan 


(Continued from page 299) 


I had as my main objective the 
information of our people. 

I did not then, and I do not now, 
subseribe to the doctrine that our 
people should be kept in the dark 
until advised of accomplished 
facts. They are fully aware of 
what must be accomplished by 
this war. They have demonstrated 
their ability to think things 
through for themselves. 

Neither do I believe in the over- 
worked philosophy that informa- 
tion and discussion on the part of 
our people will induce the Japa- 
nese to believe that we are “soft,” 
thereby aiding them in maintain- 
ing morale. 

On the other hand, I feel that 
clear understanding and frank 
discussion will do just the oppo- 
site. It will demonstrate to the 
Nipponese that we have turned 
“thumbs down” on any offer 
which does not pay the price. To 
my mind, there is much more 
danger in secret and devious 
diplomacy and militaristic ‘“hush- 
hush.” 

Let me remind the Senate that 
I at no time stated that such pro- 
posals had been communicated by 
an official source to an official de- 
partment of our Government, or 
that they came from an unofficial 
origin to a like destination. I 
simply requested that we be given 
the full facts. 


At first our State Department 
denied that any such proposals 
had been transmitted to our Gov- 
ernment, which was undoubtedly 
true. We all know that such 
“peace feelers,” as they are termed, 
are seldom so communicated. 

However, that denial caused me, 
as well as others who had similar 
information and felt as I did, to be 


*.| misunderstood in some quarters, 


and in some to be even severely 
criticized, although public opinion 
was almost unanimous in demand- 
ing that full information be pro- 
vided. 

Now, I am pleased to note, our 
capable Acting Secretary of State, 
Mr. Grew, has cleared up the sit- 
uation. He has now frankly and 
courageously disclosed that our 
Government has knowledge of un- 
official “‘peace feelers,” but that 
none of them have constituted 
definite peace offers. I accept Mr. 
Grew’s statement. I commend him 
for taking the people into his con- 
fidence. I trust that he will con- 
tinue to do so. I cannot but recall 
that denials similar to those men- 
tioned were made just a few 
weeks before the Italian surrender 
in 1943. 

It may be that the “feelers” 
made were no more than propa- 





ganda. If so, they have been 
squelched—squelched because of 
public disclosure and discussion. 
Japan now knows that whatever 
it wishes to offer it must disclose 
to our people and to the world. 
The cards must be played on top 
of the table. 

Our good Secretary insists, how< 
ever, that we must and shal! in- 
sist upon “unconditional surren- 
der.” Those words, of seeming 
magic to some, seem to be our sole 
guidepost in the conduct of the 
war and the peace to be erected 
upon victory. 

Mr. President, permit me to 
state wtih all the strength at my 
command that I favor no “soft” 
peace with Japan. Neither do I 
favor any compromise with that 
nation, if by that is meant the 
sacrifice of one thing necessary 
for the future welfare of America 
and the peace of the world. How- 
ever, I have not advocated and do 
not now advocate extended 
‘horse trading,” and dickering with 
the Japanese in order to arrive at 
peace. Furthermore, I advocate 
no acceptance of mere promises 
on the part of that renegade na- 
tion “to be good.” Our armed 
forces are on the spot to enforce 
all terms. On the other hand, 
what I do advocate will eliminate 
the propaganda, the “feelers,” the 
dickering, the “horse trading,” 
and the secret diplomacy. 

Moreover, the policy which I 
advocate may shorten the war, 
save many lives, and create a 
more stable situation for the es- 
tablishment of permanent peace. 

For those reasons, I cannot ac- 
cept the philosophy of our good 
Secretary, and others in high 
places, plus that of some writers 
and commentators, to the effect 
that nothing will accomplish the 
desired results save and except 
“unconditional surrender.” 


Let us take a look at those 
words. What do they mean? As 
the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mr. White] has heretofore 
stated in this Chamber, they mean 
“acceptance by the vanquished of 
the will of the victor.”” What that 
will is—the terms to be met—is 
communicated to the vanquished 
after, rather than before surren- 
der. 

That is the practical difference. 
The terms could just as well be 
stated before if our Allied leaders 
are willing to state the ends we 
seek to attain. The terms may, 
in fact, be just the same. How- 
ever, many lives may be required 
to maintain that slight distinction. 

With an abiding conviction that 
I am right, I submit, Mr. Presi- 





EPT 


The élimination of excess profits taxes will not change the tax 


relationship between these securities. . 


. . The 40% tax consisting of 


24% normal and 16% surtax is expected to be with us for a consid- 
erable period. .. . When the time comes for further adjustments in 
taxes below the 40% level, changes will probably be made in the 
surtax as well as the normal rate. .... ; 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 


The commercial banks have been the principal buyers of the 





partially exempt obligations. . . . From the end of last year through 
April 30th, 1945, these institutions bought $111.000.000 of the 2%;% 
due 1955/60, $33,000,000 of the 234% due 1956/59, $38,000,000 of the 
234% due 1958/63 and $93,000,000 of the 254% due 1960/65. .:. 
The sellers were other investors, including dealers, Government 
agencies and “Federal” along with the insurance companies and sav-, 
ings banks. ... 


Present prices of the partially exempts are not substantially in 
excess of those prevailing during April, when the Treasury reported’ 
that the commercial banks during that month were fairly sizeable 
purchasers of these bonds, particularly the 2%% due 1955/60... . In’ 
view of the opinions that the longest maturities of the bank eligible 
taxables will move ahead from these prices, it seems as though the 
longest maturities of the partially exempts will also seek higher 
levels in order to prevent further discrepancies in yields between 
these two groups. ... 

Therefore, the last four maturities of the partially exempts 
should still have attraction at these levels for the institutions 
that have been interested in them in the past. .. . The 2%,% due 
1960/65 is the best liked issue, since it is indicated that appre- 
ciation possibilities from present levels could be in excess of 
two points. ... 
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dent, that our nation, in coopera- 
tion with its Allies, should pro- 
ceed to formulate, and when for- 
mulated, announce to the world, 
the exact minimum terms required 
of Japan. Let them be spelled out 
with clarity and decisiveness. Let 
the Nipponese understand that 
this price they must pay or die. 

Such a step will, in my judg- 
ment, stop the propaganda, the 
rumors, and the feelers. If those 
terms prescribe a just punishment 
and a fair hope for the future— 
and I cannot conceive that Amer- 
ica will demand otherwise, no 
matter when victory is attained, 
or the cost thereof—there will be 
afforded an opportunity for up- 
heaval in Japan, the ascendance 
of sanity, and the decline of sui- 
cidal unity. 

By following that course, we 
have nothing to lose. Definite 
rigid terms are certainly no more 
terrifying than the uncertainty of 
victors demands. There can be 
no. morale created by false tales 
of drastic punishment to come— 
punishment beyond the compre- 
hension or conscience of any 
American. Moreover, those who 
hereafter must die will know ex- 
actly what is to be accomplished 
by their sacrifice. They will not 
have died for the fulfillment of 
some vague plans of the future 
which we had not the courage to 
formulate while they lived. 

Mr. President, I do not assume 
the task of spelling out what shall 
be the complete terms of surren- 
der. Our people demand that we 
end Japan’s power as a military 
nation, and punish it for its crimes 
against us and the world. We 
have not the conscience to ex- 
terminate the nation and its peo- 
ple. 

If Japan gives up its fleet and 
air force, disarms its armies, de- 
stroys or has destroyed its war- 
productive agencies, gives up its 
conquered lands and loot and re- 
turns to its home islands, makes 
reparations for damage done, and 
is deprived of its economic capa- 
city to wage war, what more can 
we ask other than the punishment 
of war criminals? As for the lat- 
ter, most of them will follow the 
suicide route; regardless of the 
path followed to surrender. 

Does “unconditional surrender” 
mean that the Japanese Emperor 
is to go, that the dynasty is to be 
destroyed, and that a new type of 
government is to be created? I 
do not know. Neither does Japan. 
Our President has pledged that 
the Japanese people will not be 
enslaved or destroyed. They will 
not be. We have known that from 
the very beginning. But why not 
use the positive rather than the 
negative method of approaching 
the problem? 


Most certainly our nation has 
no designs upon Japan which it 
fears to divulge. I am loathe to 
believe that any of our Allies are 
so motivated. 


Common sense tells us_ that 
Japan will be extremely reluctant 
to accept the exercise of “supreme 
authority” such as was declared in 
the case of Germany. If retention 
of its present form of government 
is the “face saving” necessary to 
enable Japan to accept our terms, 
then I for one advocate permitting 
Japan to save that much “face.” 
It-would take a lot of such “face” 
to compensate for the life of one 
American boy. 


Let me pose a question. If it is 
to be our policy that Japan’s sys- 
tem of government is to be de- 
stroyed as a part of “unconditional 
surrender,” what is to take. the 
place of such government? Most 
cértainly it cannot be argued that 
_ the Japanese are prepared for any 
democratic form of government. 
Are we to spend years in occupa- 
tion and in teaching a different 
form of government? I cannot ac- 
cépt that proposition. 

Neither do I accept the phi- 
losophy that the Japanese will 
never consider- themselves beaten 
as long as they have their Em- 
peror, with his white horse and 
his various palaces. 





The Japanese know they are 
beaten. 

We have destroyed their Navy. 

We have practically eliminated 
their air power. 

We have bombed and .substan- 
tially destroyed their major cities. 

Their minor cities are now be- 
ing wiped out, one by one. 

Millions of Japanese are now 
homeless. 

Their casualties are enormous. 

As a matter of fact; Japan has 
been most effectively invaded al- 
ready. Most of its people know 
what war is at first hand. The de- 
struction is being increased daily. 
The Japanese will soon know that 
America is just getting into high 
gear. 

Having personally seen what 
bombing did to German cities, I 
feel that I can safely say that a 
large majority of the Nipponese 
are fully aware of ultimate defeat. 

Mr. President, it is my deep 
conviction that insistence upon 
unconditional surrender may pro- 
long the war, may prevent an 
overthrow of the war lords of 
Japan, may promote Japanese sui- 
cidal unity, and must lead to ulti- 
mate famine in that land. Why 
should we assume those risks? 

If famine results, shall we then 
assume the task of feeding and 
rehabilitating a poverty-stricken 
people? It seems to me that we 
— have enough to do along that 
ine. 

By reason of the stand I have 
taken in this matter, I have been 
accused by some of failing our 
men now fighting in the Pacific. 
It is my deep conviction that to 
have done otherwise would have 
been to fail them. 

Above all, I do not wish to fail 
those who may be required to 
forfeit their lives through insist- 
ence upon postponement of de- 
cisions and those whose fate it 
may be to mourn their loss, when 
such insistence will add nothing 
to the future of America or hu- 
manity, and may, in fact, jeopar- 
dize rather than aid the future 
peace of the world. 

I sincerely trust, Mr. President, 
that shortly following the confer- 
ence now about to begin in Ber- 
lin, there will come from our Al- 
lied leaders an ultimatum to Ja- 
pan stating the exact price she 
must pay by reason of her trans- 
gressions. 

I have faith in our leaders to 
believe that some such action will 
be taken. 

We shall then go forward, with 
a conviction that we have kept 
faith with those who die in our 
cause, united and unafraid, to final 
victory. 


Goldman, Sachs Offers 
Hecht Co. Preferred 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. on July 
17 offered publicly 56,000 shares 
of The Hecht Co. 33%4% Cumula- 
tive Preferred stock ($100 par), 
at $103 per share. Net proceeds 
to be received by The Hecht Co. 
will be used to reimburse the 
company for the redemption of 
all the outstanding 53,200 shares 
of 4%% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock at $105 per share. 

The sinking fund on the Pre- 
ferred Stock will retire 2% of the 
issue for each year, commencing 
in 1947. The new preferred is to 
be callable, in whole or in part, 
at prices ranging from $108 down 
to the offering price. Shares are 
to be callable for the sinking fund 
at prices ranging. from $104.50. to 
the offering price. 


Sales havé increase arinually 


from $25,463,000 in the fiscal year | 
ended January 31, 1940. to. $44,=|' 


857,000 in the year "ended. January 
31, 1945. Net profit in the last. 
fiscal year amounted to $1,689,000 
after Federal and state income 
and excess profits taxes totaling 
$3,792,000. 

The Hecht Company, whose 
business was founded in 1874, op- 
erates eight retail stores, includ- 
ing branches, in Washington, 
Baltimore, New York, and Easton, 





Howard C. Maurer 
Resumes Business Inv. 


LEWISTON, N. Y.—Howard C. 
Maurer is resuming his invest- 
ment business from offices on 


Second Street. Recently he has 
been serving in the armed forces. 
Prior thereto he was in business 
in Niagara Falls and was Buffalo 
manager for Amott, Baker & Co. 


'Goodbody & Co. Will 
Admit Brett as Partner 


Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading national Exchanges, 
Arthur C. Brett to 
partnership on Aug. 2nd. 


‘John Dinkins Opening 
‘Office Again in L. A. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
Dinkins has opened offices at 453 
South. Spring Street, to engage in 
an investment business. Mr. Din- 
kins has recently been serving in 
the U. S. Army. Prior thereto he 
was President of M. H. Lewis & 
Co. 


will admit 











THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks « . . « » -« 


U. S. Government Obligations, direct and 
fully guaranteed. . + «+ © «© «© © @ 


$ 887,308,682.67 


2,900,026,165.84 
108,523,241.16 
163,520,939.48 
1,159,769,380.69 
12,288,920.48 
5,181,171.12 
5,179,307.26 
7,050,000.00 
34,571,632.24 
3,551,808.26 


1,275,868.29 
$5,288,247,117.49 


State and Municipal Securities. .« « « « 
Other Securities = «5 ¢-@%0 2 © « 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable . « « » « 
Mocteeees:.. fee oe ee 2 eee 





Customers’ Acceptance Liability . « « « 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 

Banking Houses . . 

Other Real Estate . . 

Other Assets . « 














LIABILITIES 





Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . - $111,000,000.00 
124,000,000.00 


57,300,790.39 


Surplus ° e . « 2 
Undivided Profits é 





$ 292,300,790.39 


5,180,000.00 
12,080,481.80 
13,576,144.97 
4,952,627,343.86 


Dividend Payable August 1,1945. « « e 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 2 « « « 





Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. « « « « 
Deposits e a. . e s . ° * . . a ‘ 


Acceptances Outstanding $ 8,325,423.24 
Less Amountin Portfolio  2,551,095.58 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . « ie 


Other Liabilities .« « e e e 


5,774,327.66 





167,622.91 


6,540,405.90 
$5,288,247,117.49 














United States Government and other securities carried at $1,320,747,440.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,120,367 ,649.78 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 

Holdings of Government Bonds in the portfolios of insurance 
companies have approximately doubled in dollar volume since the 
United States entered the war in December, 1941. 

Two tabulations are presented which show the changes that have 
eceurred between Dec. 31, 1941 and Dec. 31, 1944. Table I gives the 
figures for 30 representative fire insurance companies, and Table II, 
for 12 representative casualty companies. 

TABLE I 


Aetna Insurance 
Agricultural 
American Equitable 
Boston Insurance 
Continental Insurance 
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Dec. 31,1944———- 
Total U.S.G. % of Total 
Bonds Assets 
$21,399,000 29.8% 

18.6 
35.9 
26.8 
13.9 
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10.3 
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Thirty fire companies, in 1941, 
$181,876,000 in Governments; 
their holdings were $360,- 
384,000. The expansion is $178,- 
508,000, equivalent to 98.1%. in 
1941, their Governments repre- 
sented, on average, a ratio of 
185% of total assets; in 1944, 
270%. The percentagewise in- 
crease in the average ratio has 
been 46%. ; 

It is of interest that in two in- 
stances the percentage which 
Gevernments bear to total assets 
was lower in 1944 than in 1941. 
American Equitable’s percentage 
was 40.5% in 1941 and 35.9% in 
1944, despite a 70% expansion in 
dollar volume. The second in- 
stance is Globe & Republic, with 
34.4% in 1941 and 33.9% in 1944, 
and an expansion in dollar vol- 
ume of approximately 25%. 

Companies whose percentage 
proportion of Governments has 
inereased considerably more than 
the average of 46% include: Con- 
tinental, 63.5%; Providence Wash- 
‘ngton, 80%; Fidelity-Phenix, 
£1%; Franklin, 157%; Security, 
171%; Camden, 249%; Home, 
280%; Great Americen, 352%; and 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, 445%. 
However, many. of these, despite a 
disproportionate percentagewise 
rise, are still relatively low in 


in 





185% $360,384,000 27.0% 
Governments. This is particularly 


true for Continental, with only 


13.9%; Fidelity-Phenix, 10.3%; 
Great American, 9.5% and St. 
Paul, 12.0%. 

Highest percentage is the 39.5% 
of North River; this is followed 
by Franklin with 37.0; U. S. Fire, 
36.5%; American Equitable and 
National Fire, 35.9% and Glens 
Falls, 34.9%. 

‘With regard to casualty and 
surety companies, as presented in 
Table II, they have always been 
heavier in Governments. than 
have the fire companies. In 1941 
the average percentage of the 
twelve companies considered was 
30.3%, compared with 185% of 
the fire companies. In 1944 the 
average percentages were 48.3% 
and 27.0% respectively. Their 
dollar be _— from $135,018,- 
C00 to $291,137,000, an increase 
of 116% .compared with the 98% 
of the fire companies. The per- 
centagewise increase of the aver- 
age ratio of Governments to total 
assets was 60% compared with 
46% for the fire companies. 

Companies which show a per- 
centagewise increase in excess of 
the 60% average are: Standard 
Accident, 168%; Maryland Casu- 
alty, 93%; Amefican Surety, 84%; 
American Casualty, 83%; Sea- 





- Quarterly Comparison 
and Analysis 


19 New York 
Bank Stocks 
June 30, 1945 


Available on Request 


Laird, Bissell & M 
‘Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
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Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 303) 
market purchases of this low- 
priced debt, preferred to take care 
of its nearby maturities. It first 
retired its 1946 maturity and then 
subsequently its 1952 maturities. 
The net result is that New York 
Central has not been able to retire 
debt at lower interest charges as 
rapidly as other carriers such as 
B. & O., M-K-T, Illinois Central, 
merely to name a few. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, New 
York Central’s junior bonds have 
appreciated considerably in the 
past year or more, reflecting the 
reestablishment of Class I rail- 





road credit. There is now a gen- 
eral feeling in financial circles 
that over the next year or more 
New York Central is likely to be 
able to refund a minimum of $200 
million and possibly as much as 
$350 million of its debt with a net 
Savings in interest charges of be- 
tween $5 and $10 million. This 
would amount to roughly between 
$1 and $1.50 per share on the 
ccmmon stock without making 
any allowance for tax adjust- 
ments. 

In considering the future mar- 
ket action of New York Central 
one should not overlook the pop- 
ularity of this equity with Dutch 
and English investors. In the 
1935-37 railroad market the back- 
bone of railroad equity purchases 
were Dutch and English investors. 
There is no reason to doubt a 
repetition of this buying interest 
once $3-4 billion, now frozen, is 
‘unblocked. New York Central, 
being one of Europe’s favorites, 
will undoubtedly be singled out 
among prospective purchasers. 

Concluding, therefore, while 
New York Central suffers from 
fundametntal weaknesses  pre- 
viously outlined, the amount of 
debt reduction already ac- 


complished, together with a siz- 
able decrease in fixed charges, 
with -further interest savings 
probable through refundings over 
the next year or two, with active 
business promised through figur- 
ing on the a¢cumulated: deferred 
demands created by the war and 
with substantial purchases assured 
on the part of Dutch and English 
investors when their money is 
unblocked, seems to indicate that 
New York Central will fare better 
in the future marketwise than in 
the immediate past. We believe 
the common, at levels of 28-29, 
is attractive on a long term basis. 








Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. | 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 


Williams Degcon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























NATIONAL BA NK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 
Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2,000,000 

Reserve Fund 22,200,000 . 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











Skelly Oil Debentures 
Marketed at 101% 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. and asso- 
ciates on July 18 offered to the 
public $10,000,000 20-year 2%4% 
debentures of Skelly Oil Co. The 
debentures were priced at 101% 
and accrued interest. 

Proceeds from this financing, 
with other funds of the company, 
will be applied to the redemption 
on or before Aug. 30 of $10,000,- 
C00 of 3% debentures, due on 
Feb. 1, 1950. The prospectus 
states that the company plans to 
borrow $8,000,000 from banks on 
a ten-year installment note, the 
proceeds to be added to its other 
funds for general corporate pur- 
poses. 

The new debentures are subject 
to redemption at 104 before July 
1, 1946, and at prices declining to 
par on or after July 1, 1946. They 
also are redeemable through the 
cperation of the sinking fund. 





board Surety, 79%; U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty, 73% and Massachu- 
setts Bonding, 64%. In general, 
increases in this group have been 
relatively consistent, compared 
with the fire group. In the lat- 
ter, increases appear to have been 
somewhat more erratic, and in 
some instances, Home and Frank- 
lin, for example, a change in in- 
vestment emphasis predominately 
from equity seems to have taken 
place. 

It will be observed that six of 
the twelve casualty companies 
hold Governments in excess of 
50% of total assets, while the 
highest. percentage in the fire 
group is 39.5%. 

It is perhaps elementary to 
point out that bonds in insurance 


| companies’ portfolios have a re- 


tarding effect on the growth of 
the liquidating values of their 
stocks, during a bull market; by 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 
American Casualty 
American Surety 
Continental Casualty 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Maryland Casualty 
Mass. Bonding 

New Amsterdam Casualty 
Seaboard Surety 
Standard Accident 

U. 8S. Pidelity & Gty 

U. S. Guarantee 





the same token, they exercise a 
steadying influence on liquidating 
value, during a declining market. 
Consequently, careful considera- 
tion should be given to the per- 
centages which Governments bear 
to total and invested assets. Fur- 
thermore, since most Govern- 
ments to-day sell at a relatively 
low yield, compared to equities, 
the investment income is affected, 
appreciably. by the proportion of 
Governments held. “Another point 
that should: not be overlooked is 
that most Governments are no 
longer tax free, whereas 85% of 


the income from stock dividends 


is exempt from the Federal in- 
come tax. 

Insurance stocks are excellent 
long term investments, but the 
watchword to the investor is 
“select intelligently and diver- 
sify.” 


TABLE II 
Dec. 31,1941 





Dec. 31,1944 
% of Total 
Assets 
55.1% 

27.8 
37.7 

' 41,1 
58.1 
54.4 
41.4 
45.4 
50.4 
60.3 
55.9 
§1.5 


% of Total Total U.S.G. 
Assets Bonds 
44.7% $59,920,000 
15. 2,911,000 

i 13,629,000 

24,784,000 

20,053,000 

40,215,000 
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30.3 % $291,137,000 48.3% 
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REPORT OF CONDITION OF 
Underwriters Trust 
Company 


of 50 Broadway, New York 4, New York, 
at the close of business on June 30, 1945, 
published in accordance with a call made 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 
to the provisions of the Banking Law of 
the State of New York. 
ASSETS 
Loans and discounts (includ- 
ing $51.68 overdrafts) __ 
United States 
obligations, 
Susramsees s..6—... co 
Obligations of States and 
political subdivisions __ 
Other bonds, notes and de- 
bentures 
Cash, balances with other 
banking institutions, in- 
cluding reserve balances, 
and cash items in process 
of collection 
Banking premises owned, 
none; furniture and fix- 
tures and vaults 
Other assets 


$16,475,229.58 
Government 
direct and 
14,592,747.33 


° 
2,322,979.66 
15,053.27 


5,233,308.90 


1.00 
80,004.88 


TOTAL ASSETS $38,719,324.62 


LIABILITIES 


Demand deposits of individ- 
uals, partnerships, and 
corporations $16,757,030.41 

Time deposits of individuals, 
partnerships and corpo- 
rations 

Deposits of United States 
Government 

Deposits of States and po- 
litical subdivisions 

Deposits of banking institu- 
tions 

Other deposits (certified and 
officers’ checks, etc.)__ 
TOTAL 

DEPOSITS $36, 142,364.07 

Other liabilities 


4,098,863 .01 
8,449,971.22 
5,291,240.91 

440,063.68 
1,105,194.84 


205,393.13 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ___ $36,347,757.20 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


$1,000,000.00 
750,000.00 
621,567.42 


Capitalt 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 


$2,371,567.42 


TOTAL LIABILITIES & 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT __ $38,719,324.62 


+This. institution’s capital consists of 
common stock with total par value of 
$1,000,000.00. 


MEMORANDA 


Pledged assets (and secu- 
rities loaned) (book 
values): 

U. 8S. Government obliga- 
tions, direct and guaran- 

teed, pledged to secure 

deposits and other liabil- 

ities 

Other assets pledged to se- 
cure deposits and other 
liabilities (including notes 
and bills rediscounted and 
securities sold under re- 
purchase agreement) —___ 

Assets pledged to quali€y for 
exercise of fiduciary or 
corporate powers, and for 
purposes other than to se- 
cure liabilities 

Securities loaned 


$10,475,731.38 


2,222,918.64 


150,952.65 
25,277.75 


$12,874,880.42 


Secured and preferred li- 
abilities: 
Deposits secured by pledged 
assets pursuant to re- 
quirements of law $12,682,375.73 
Other liabilities secured by 
pledged assets 28,000.00 
Deposits preferred under 
provisions of law but not 
secured by pledge 
2,350,268.65 


$15,060,644.38 


I, WILLIAM D. PIKE, Comptroller of 
the above-named institution, hereby certify 
that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

WILLIAM 


D. PIKE. 
Correct—aAttest: 
JOSEPH B. V. TAMNEY 
SUMNER FORD 
L. GUSTAM MOSES 


F. |. Rebertson-to 
Head Otis Buying 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — F, I, 
Robertson has become associated - 
with Otis & Co., Terminal Tower, 
in charge of the buying depart- 
ment. Mr. Robertson, who has re- 
cently acted as consultant on fi- 
nancial and management problems 
for various companies in North- 
ern Ohio, was Vice-President ‘of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. from 
1932 to 1941. Prior thereto he | 
was a Vice-President of the Mid- ~ 


land Bank of Cleveland and was — 
connected with the Continental _ 


| Dieters 








of Chicago. 





Illinois National Bank & Trust Co, ;.; 
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Bretton Woods Dangers to Britain 


(Continued from page 298) 


fill its function, its value must be 
kept reasonably stable in terms of 
commodities. In other words, the 
purchasing power of the unit of 
currency must be kept as steady 
as possible; for it is practically 
impossible to conduct trade if the 
measuring rod is continually vary- 
ing. No grocer would expect.to 
earn his living if someone came 
into his shop every night and 
loaded his weights. Yet that is 
precisely what happened when we 
decided to go back to a gold stand- 
ard after the last war. 

If more credit (or money) is 
made available than is required 
by the productive capacity of a 


“mation, or of the world, then the 


general level of prices rises 
sharply. This is called inflation. 
If, on the other hand, the supply 
of money is inadequate to sustain 
the continuing expansion of pro- 
duction made possible by the de- 
velopment of modern science and 
engineering technique, then prices 
will fall. This is called deflation. 
The effect of deflation is to in- 
crease the real burden of all debts, 
to transfer wealth from active to 
inactive hands, and, by decreasing 
the expectation of profit, to check 
the whole productive process— 
with unemployment as a result. 
We suffered from acute deflation 
continuously for ten years, from 
1921 to 1931. And the reason we 
did so was because we returned 
to the gold standard, at the pre- 
war parity of exchange. 

What, exactly, did this mean? 
Three things. First of all. that we 
fave to money a separate and in- 
dependent value of its own—the 
value of gold. We no longer sought 
to make it a measuring-rod, and 
therefore to keep its value stable 
in terms of commodities. We made 
it instead the pivot around which 
the entire world economy re- 
volved. From the moment the 
world went back to gold, the gen- 
eral level of world commodity 
prices depended not on credit pol- 
icy, but on the value of gold. As 
this increased, so the world com- 
modity price level fell, with dis- 
astrous consequences to every 
farmer and to every producer of 
raw materials. 

Secondly, it meant that the ex- 
ternal value of the pound was 
fixed beyond our control, at a 
level which bore no relationship 
to our internal wage and social 
policies. The balance between our 
internal and external price levels 
therefore became completely up- 
set, and we found we could no 
longer compete in the markets of 
the world, because our costs were 
too high. 

There were only two ways in 
which equilibrium between. our 
internal and external price levels 
eould have been restored—deval- 
uation of the pound, or a reduc- 
tion in the general level of wages. 
Having gone back to the gold 
standard, we :ould not do the for- 
mer. And the attempt to do the 
latter resulted, inevitably, in the 
general strike and the great coal- 
mining strike of 1926. So our ex- 
port trade was crippled. 

Thirdly, it meant that we tied 
ourselves rigidly to Wall Street. 
So that, when Wall Street crashed 
in 1929, we crashed too. - As soon 
as we were driven off the gold 
standard in 1931 (because we had 
no gold left) commodity prices 
began to rise, the balance between 
our internal and external price 
= was restored, and recovery 
set in. 


The Obvious Conclusion 


The conclusion to be drawn 
from all this is obvious, and quite 
simple. In order to keep the gen- 
eral level of prices reasonably 


_ steady, the amount of goods and 


services available must be bal- 
anced by the amount of money in 
circulation. If we fail to provide 
the money tokens necessary to 
purchase the abundance of the 
modern world; it would be better 


‘goods freely and 





to smash the machines, prohibit 
research work of all kinds, and 
revert to the simple life of peasant 
cultivation and individual crafts- 
manship. Which is impossible. 
The only thing that can prevent 
us from providing the necessary 
money tokens, and therefore from 
pursuing an expansionist eco- 
nomic policy, is the imposition of 
gold as a monetary basis. For gold 
puts artificial and purely mechan- 
ical obstacles in the way of an ex- 
pansion of credit at the very mo- 
ment when, owing to a shortage 
of monetary (gold) reserves, it is 
most required. 

Now let us have a look at this 
Bretton Woods Agreement. The 
first thing to notice is that it re- 
lates solely to money. Goods, 
which might be thought to be of 
greater importance, are nowhere 
mentioned. That it puts us back 
on a gold standard admits of no» 
doubt. All currencies are to be 
related to the dollar, which is to 
be given a gold value. Therefore 
all currencies are to be expressed 
in terms of gold. On this ground 
alone, it should be rejected. Any 
country may devalue its currency 
up to a limit of 10% without spe- 
cial permission from the fund. 
But, under ‘modern conditions, 
unilateral devaluation of so lim- 
ited an extent is, to say the least, 
a doubtful expedient. It would 
certainly be quite useless as a 
means of preventing a depression 
in one of the major industrial 
countries, e.g., the United States, 
from spreading to others. For 
this purpose the power to nego- 
tiate bilateral and/or regional 
trade agreements in terms both 
of goods and of money is abso- 
lutely essential. And this, in turn, 
involves a discriminatory control 
over imports, and over the export 
of capital. 

Under the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, “discriminatory currency 
arrangements” are expressly pro- 
hibited. This would prevent us 
from making reciprocal agree- 
ments in terms of money as well 
as goods, and from limiting the 
free convertibility of sterling to 
the Sterling Area. It would there- 
fore put an end to the Sterling 
Area as we now know it, despite 
the fact that our greatest hope 
for the future lies in the recon- 
struction of that area. 


Creditor Nation of the World 


Indeed, the whole bias of what 
is so strangely called the “Final 
Act” is against discrimination in 
any shape or form, and in favor 
of a return to multilateral free 
trade and an international cur- 
rency freely convertible in terms 
of gold. The implications of an 
attempt to return to the economic 
system of the 19th Century—for it 
amounts to nothing less than that 
—can scarcely be exaggerated. 
That system only worked because 
we were the great creditor nation 
of the world, because we took 
in unlimited 
quantities from everywhere, be- 
cause we re-lent the whole of our 
export surpluses to debtor coun- 
tries, and—last but not least—be- 
cause there were fortuitous but 
continuous discoveries of gold. 

It was based on the assumption 
that, as trade is conducted by in- 
dividuals, the size of national eco- 
nomic units is of no consequence. 
In the modern era of mass pro- 
duction and protected markets, 
that assumption no longer holds} 
good. To treat existing sovereign 
political States on an equal foot- 
ing from an economic point of 
view is a most reactionary step. 
If the smaller nations don’t get to- 
gether, they will go under. 

Today the United States are the 
great creditor nation of the world. 
They possess practically all the 
gold. Are they required under 





the Final Act. either to accept im- 
port from debtor countries, or to 
re-lend their export surpluses? 
Not at all. The onus of restoring 


equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments is thrown entirely on the 
debtor nations, of whom we are 
the chief. Supposing—and it is 
not an unreasonable assumption— 
there is a depression in the United 
States which upsets our balance of 
payments through no fault of our 
own, two alternatives will con- 
front us under Bretton Woods. We 
can deflate; or we can sell the 
fixed assets of this country (for 
gold) to private American inter- 
ests. I would remind the reader 
that deflation involves dear 
money, unemployment, and the 
end of all our hopes of social 
security. It is therefore an un- 
happy choice. 


After this war we shall have 
only two assets. Our productive 
capacity, based on coal, the fer- 
tility of our soil, and the skill of 
our workers; and our markets, 
based on the purchasing power 
of our people. At the same time 
we shall have an external debt 
amounting to approximately 4,000 
million pounds, and we shall have 
lost the greater part of our over- 
seas investments, many of which 
have been gratuitously sold, at 
knockout prices, to the United 
States. 

We cannot hope to get through 
unless we trade our assets against 
our liabilities. And that is what 
the Bretton Woods Agreement 


would seem to have been designed 





to prevent us doing. How can we 
exploit our assets? 

First of all, by expanding our 
home production, especially of 
foodstuffs, to the maximum pos- 
sible extent. This involves an ex- 
pansionist internal credit policy, 
which is ruled out if we return to 
an international gold standard. 

Secondly, by negotiating favor- 
able trade agreements with those 
countries which have a comple- 
mentary rather than a competi- 
tive economic structure. This in- 
volves bulk purchase contracts, a 
quantitative and qualitative con- 
trol over imports, and reciprocal 
payments agreements. It is at 
least doubtful if Bretton Woods 
would permit any of these things. 

Thirdly, by reconstructing the 
Sterling Area, which could be de- 
veloped into an economic unit of 
immense influence and power. 
pledged to the fulfillment of ar 
expansionist policy designed tc 
achieve full employment and ¢ 
rising standard of living. This, as 
we have already seen, involves 
the limited convertibility of ster- 
ling within the Sterling Area— 
in other words a “discriminatory 
currency arrangement,” which is 
re esas forbidden in the Final 

ct. 

A Practical Impossibility 

The truth of the whole matter 
is that in the modern world of 
mass production, and scientific 
development, the uncontrolled in- 





terplay of supply and demand op 
unregulated world markets is a 
practical impossibility. 

Some measure of purposive di- 
rection of trade is essential if 
chaos is to be averted, if debtor 
countries are not to be driven 
into deflation and insolvency, and 
if a depression in one country is 
to be prevented from spreading to 
others. 

The issues at stake are of ener- 
mous importance, and they are not 
obscure. Are we going to throttle 
the production of goods by mak- 
ing gold the basis ef credit? Are 
we going to accept the doctrine of 
non-discrimination, which is 
based on the fallacious assump- 
tion that all sovereign political 
states are of equal economic sta- 
tus? Are we going te hand over 
absolute econemic power to the 
creditor nations of the world, by 
accepting the bargaining power of 


export surpluses, and rejecting 
that of markets? Upon the an- 
swers given to these questions our 
future prosperity must largely 
depend. 


Katzer Now Proprietor 

SPOKANE, WASH. — Edward 
William Katzer is nqw sole pro- 
prietor of Fisher-Katzer Invest- 
ment Co., Symons Building. He 
was formerly a partner in the 
firm with George M. Fisher. 
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Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Total Capital Funds. . . 


General Contingency Reserve. . 


Treasurer’s Checks | Outstanding 


Less: Own Acceptances He Held for 


Dividend Payable July 2, 1945. 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 

(and Net Difference in Balances between Offices Due 

to Different Statement Date of Foreign Branches) 

Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex- 
penses, Taxes, etc. . 


Total Liabilities . 
Securities carried at $1,233,090,665.65 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 


powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, to secure Bills Payable, and for other purposes. 
This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French and Belgian Branches 
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BRUSSELS 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from 
Banks and Sankere, : 
U. S. Government Obligations anit £5. 0 eke Se 
Loams amd tie Purchased... . oc is tt ee ews 
$ 59,250,014.00 
7,800,000.00- 
23,435,565.73 
1,816,331.85 


11,405,024.22 
1,524,984.90 


. $ 556,382,134.64 
2,143,853,239.75 
1,087,247,591.17 





Total Resources er ae 


LIABILITIES 
$ 90,000, 
170,600, 


000.00 
000.00 
47,374,454.58 


105,231 ,920.70 
9,335,564.19 
785,232.79 


. $3,902,835,683.24 














" $3,469,404,579.29 
21,529,517.18 


. $ 307,374,454.58 
35,051 ,222.67 





3,777,730.82 
1,961,398.97 


3,490,934;096.47 
. 40,000,600.00 





1,816,331.85 


147,732.00 
2,700,000.00 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances’ 








1,026,324.93 
23,785,520.74 





29,475,909.52 
. _$3,902,835,683.24 
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Continued Bull 


present prices. 


could be serious and perhaps 
could go into effect soon, they can 
be discounted in the long term 
view. “Stock prices have often 
been higher under less favorable 
circumstances,’ he said. “It is 
unlikely that we have discounted 
the best that is to come.” 
oo Bo oo 

Lord, Abbett, in the current 
investment Bulletin on Affiliated 
Fund, takes a similar viewpoint 
of the market. In order to gain 
“perspective,” this sponsor com- 
pares the magnitude of the pres- 
ent rise with that of the last two 
bull markets. 
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A. B. Prather Opens 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — A. B. 


Pra 


ther is engaging in an invest- 


ment business from offices at 4624 
Apache Avenue. 
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| stack group did better than the 


“The first, from 1921 to 1929, 
lasted for 97 months and repre- 
sented a total gain of just under 
500%. The second, from 1932 
to 1937, lasted for 56 months 
and the gain was 370%. The 
present period, on the other 
hand, has lasted but thirty- 
eight months and has gained 
just 82%. Put another way, 
today’s bull market has only 
gained 22% as much as the last 
one, and but 17% as much as 
the one before it.” 


aK % Ao 


In the current issue of Ab- 
stracts, Walter Scott of Lord, 
Abbett strikes an unusual note for 
investment company sales litera- 
ture by showing the extent of the 
decline in each of the seven Lord 
Abbett sponsored funds in the re- 
cent market sell-off. The move 
ranged from a decline of only 4/10 
of 1% for Union Bond Fund A to 
5.7% for Affiliated Fund. The 
point is made that these seven 
funds “serve a distinct investment 
purpose in each case” and that 
their volitility is in relation to the 
purpose for which each one is de- 
signed 


Professional Investment 
Management 

In a current investment News 
Distributors Group shows the per- 
formance of the 18 stock classes of 
Group Securities for the first half 
of 1945. All groups advanced, the 
percentage increases ranging from 
9.1% for Chemical Shares to 
32.7% for Railroad Stock Shares. 
During this period every single 
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should be regarded as opportunities for further buying,” 

Mr. Rubin emphasized the point that there would be corrections 
of the upward trend and that,¢ 
while some of these corrections! 
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Market Forecast 


Edward P. Rubin, President of Selected American Shares, in a 
recent speech before Chicago stock brokers stated that stock values 
will prove over the next few years to have been much higher than 
“I think that such sell-offs as will surely come 


he said. 
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market as measured by the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. 
“But how can this be?” asks the 
sponsor. “How can all the ‘parts’ 
do better than the ‘whole’? The 
answer is that something has been 
added to the ‘parts.’ 

“That ‘something’ is professional 
investment management.” 


Better Income 


An_ attractive, well designed 
little folder on the Diversified In- 
vestment Fund Series of New 
York Stocks, Inc. is the latest 
issue to come from the sponsor, 
Hugh W. Long & Co. Particularly 
well done is the clear-cut picture 
of what the investor in Diversified 
Investment Fund gets for his 
money. 

Briefly, he gets an interest in 
44 different issues as follows: 8 
bonds with average assets of 
$1,755 for each $1,000 bond out- 
standing; 17 preferred stocks with 
an average net asset backing of 
$255 for each $100 of preferred 
stocks outstanding; 19 common 
stocks with average asset value 
per share of $51.79 compared with 
a current average price of $41 per 
share. On the income side the 
investor receives his share of 139 
separate income items, all merged 
into four quarterly dividend pay- 
ments. 

Diversified is spread over more 
than 19 different industries in the 
following general categories: 


54% in Industrials 
27% .in Railroads 
19% in Public Utilities 


On the basis of the current 
offering price and the 1944 pay- 
ments on securities now held, it 
is estimated that investment in- 
come from Diversified Investment 
Fund will be about 54%. 


Ten Thousand Idle Dollars 


Keystone Corp. rings the bell 
with the current issue of Key- 
notes, showing with charts and 
figures just what it means to let 
$10,000 remain idle and unpro- 
ductive. 

For example, ten thousand dol- 
lars which are held uninvested 
and which could earn 5% means 
a loss of— 


$1.37 every day 
$9.61 every week 
$41.67 every month 
$500.00 every year 





“The sum of $1.37 a day 
would not appear very large. 
But it will buy a good lunch 
even in these days. The sum 
of $9.61 a week will indulge a 
hobby: A monthly expendi- 
ture of $41.67 is a substantial 
item for wearing apparel. A 
very satisfactory vacation can 
be financed with $500 a year.” 


Volatile Appreciation 


National Securities & Research 
Corp., in the current issue of Na- 





tional Notes, presents charts show- 
ing some amazing factors in the 
inflation picture and points out 
that 
companied or immediately fol- 
lowed every major war.” 

“Stated simply, today’s dollar is 
not only finding less to buy but 
is buying less. In terms of in- 
vested capital, the buying power 
of the individual’s investment can 
be maintained only if the dollar 
value of his securities rise at least 
as fast as the general market 
average. By the same token, the 
advance must be better-than- 
avtrage if profit is the goal.” 

National Low-Priced Common 
Stock Series is suggested as an in- 
vestment which can be expected 
to give better-than-average ap- 
preciation in aé_ rising stock 
market. 


Diversification Among Investment 
Companies 

North American Securities Co., 
in a current bulletin on Com- 
monwealth Investment Company 
states in the heading, “Yes, We 
Believe in Diversification—Even 
of Investment Companies!” The 
bulletin goes on to tell of a recent 
crder for 1,000 shares of Com- 
monwealth which turned out to be 
part of an investment program 
divided up among eight different 
investment companies. 

“All of the companies,’ writes 
the sponsor, “were of the open- 
end type except Company H, 
which was a non-leverage closed- 
end investment company. The 
principle of diversifying security 
holdings is well-known and wide- 
ly accepted. Since investment 
company managers are human be- 
ings, it is just as reasonable to 
extend diversification to them, 
too.” 


Favored Groups 


In its June 30 Investment Re- 
port on Group Securities, Inc., the 
Investment Research Department 

ef Distributors Group writes as 
follows: 

“We continue to believe that 
selected, undervalued stocks are 
sounder holdings than cash at this 
time. 

“Undervaluation is most ex- 
treme in our opinion in stocks of 
the type held by Steel Shares, 
Rzeilroad Stock Shares, Railroad 
Equipment Shares, Aviation 
Shares and Low Priced Shares. 

“Stocks fairly priced with re- 
spect to present earnings but un- 
dervalued with respect to their 
post-war prospects are of the type 
held by Chemical Shares, Tobacco 
Shares, Industrial Machinery 
Shares and Merchandising 
Shares.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Selected Investments Co.—Port- 
folio memorandum showing hold- 
ings as of June 30; current issue 
of “These Things Seemed Impor- 
tant.” ... Vanee, Sanders—Issue 


of Brevits showing that stock 
prices in retrospect are not high 
in relation to corporate earnings. 

. Bread Street Sales Corp.— 
Current issue of Items discussing 
the ‘“Reconversion Period.”. . 
Distributors Group—cCurrent part: 
folio folders on Railroad Bond 
Shares, General Bond Shares and 
Low Priced Shares; current issue 
of Investment News. 


Dividends 
New England Fund—A quart- 
erly dividend of 15¢ per share 








“inflation has always ac- | Staats Com- 


Diehl to Manage Dent. 
For Wm. R. Staats €o. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ap- 
pointment of Robert D. Diehl, 
prominent for 
the past 16 
years in the 
security busi- 
ness, as man- 
ager of the 
Corporate 
Trading De- 
partment of 
William R. 


pany, 640 So. 
wring Street, 
members of 
the Los An- 
geles Stock 
Exchange, 
pioneer Cali- 
forniain- 
vestment 
firm, was 
announced by 





Robert D. Diehl 
Jchn Earle Jardine, President. 


Mr. Diehl has a broad back- 
ground of experience with leading 
investment banking firms in 
Cleveland. He was a charter 
member of the Cleveland Secur- 
ity Traders Association and has 
been very active in that organi- 
zation having served as Treasurer, 
Vice-President, and President in 
successive years from 1938-1941. 
He has served as National Com- 
mitteeman to the National Secur- 
ity Traders Ass’n and was an 
original member of the National 
Association of Security Dealers 
Quotations Committee of District 
No. 10. 

His association with William R. 
Staats Co. was previously report- 
ed in the “Chronicle” of July 
12th. 


Investors Syndicate 


Elects Macgregor Head 
Earl E. Crabb, Chairman 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— The 
directorate of Investors Syndicate, 
Roanoke Building, underwriters 
and distributors of inyestment se- 
curities, announces the election of 
Robert E. Macgregor as president, 
and director of the corporation 
and the election of Earl E. Crabb 
as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Re-elected also to the 
board were: John M. Harrison, 
Henry M. Gallagher, and Paul E, 
Von Kuster. 

Mr. Macgregor, prominently 
identified with the financial af- 
fairs of the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District, had been associated with 
the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis from 1897 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1945 when he retired as 
senior vice-president of the bank. 
Joining the staff of the old North- 
western National in 1897 he had 
successively served as messenger, 
clerk, bookkeeper, teller, assistant 
cashier, cashier, and vice-presi- 
dent, and was senior vice-presi- 
dent from 1941 until 1945. 

Mr. Crabb became associated 
with Investors Syndicate in 1925. 
He served as a vice-president 
from 1925-1935, was executive 
vice-president from 1935 to 1939, 
and has been president of the 
corporation since July 1939. He 
also is president of Investors Syn- 
dicate of America, Inc., Investors 
Syndicate of Canada, Ltd., In- 
vestors Mutual, Inc., Investors’ 
Stock Fund, Inc., 
Selective Fund, Inc. 


J. L. McCarthy Joins 
United Bus. Service 


United Business Service an- 
nounces that John L. McCarthy 
has joined its staff as assistant’ 
manager of the investment analy- 
sis department. Mr. McCarthy was 
formerly associated in Boston with - 
G.M.-P. Murphy & Co. and South- ° 











payable July 31, 1945, to share- 
holders of record July 20. 


gate & Co., and previously in 
New York with Parrish & Co, 
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The Food Problem 


(Continued from first page) 


I might go further and say that) 


it touches the lives of all the peo- 
ple in the world, for part of the 
problem is to decide what portion 
of our food supply we can spare 
to the hungry peoples of lib- 
erated lands until such time as 
their new harvest will make it 
possible for them again to feed 
themselves. America can’t feed 
the world. We've got to make 
that clear and positive from the 
outset or we are inviting an awful 
lot of misunderstanding, trouble 
and ill-will. Even if we were to 
ship across the oceans every 
pound of food we produce, we 
couldn’t feed the world. But we 
must do what we can; for the 
events of the past few years have 
made it clear to even the dullest 
mind that whatever happens in 
any part of the world, however 
seemingly distant, happens fin- 
’ ally to us. Underfed children grow 
up with distorted minds, and when 
children with distorted minds 
grow big enough to carry guns 
they become a menace to the 
peace of the world. We don’t 
need to look for other reasons. 

So our own self-interest de- 
mands that there shall be plenty 
in America and a_ sufficiency 
everywhere in the world. If the 
Department of Agriculture and 
its related public agencies are to 
be at all effective in the solution 
of this terrific problem, they must 
have the help of an understanding 
and cooperative public opinion. 
Abraham Lincoln, in one of his 
debates with Douglas, said: 

“In this and like communities 
public sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing 
can fail; without it nothing can 
succeed; consequently he who 
molds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts stat- 
utes or pronounces decisions. He 
makes statutes and decisions pos- 
sible or impossible to be exe- 
. cuted.” 

Will Give Food Facts 

In the spirit of that wise com- 
ment I have left a loaded desk 
and come up here to take counsel 
with you. Because you men and 
women of advertising, publishing 
and the radio are the chief factors 
in the formation and guidance of 
sound public thinking. I know I 
can count on your help if I do my 
part. And as a first step in that 
direction I make you this pledge: 
- So long as I am Secretary of Agri- 
culture the people of the United 
States are going to get the facts 
_ Just as fast as we can gather the 
facts and confirm them. The peo- 

le are entitled to know how much 

‘ood there is in the country, where 
it is and where it is going. In 
case of a shortage they are en- 
titled to know whether or not the 
shortage occurs from the failure 
of nature, a so-called act of God, 
or from official negligence or 
‘stupidity. I do not for one minute 
‘go along with the idea that the 
people of a democracy who have 
proved that they are tough enough 
to win the greatest war in his- 
tory, are such tender plants that 
they cannot stand the chill blast 
. of unpleasant information. I have 
no sympathy with the notion that 
it is any part of the function of a 
public official to protect the peo- 
- ple from the truth. 


Anybody who attempts to deal 
with the American people on the 
assumption that they can be 
. kidded or fooled or exploited for 
any length of time is riding for a 
fall. The great industries, whose 
advertising is prepared and pub- 
lished by you men and women, 
have grown great because the 
men who manage them believe 
that the American people are 
smart enough to distinguish be- 
. tween good stuff and poor stuff, 
between honest claims and bally- 
hoo, between a message that 
treats them as intelligent human 
beings and an effort merely to 
flatter or cajole. 

The American people are an 





honest people. One of your mem- 
bers, who is a personal friend of 
mine, told me that for years his 
company has handled the adver- 
tising of a low-priced cigar. The 
sales plan wes a published offer 
to send to any smoker 100 cigars 
on consignment. The smoker was 
to smoke ten and, if he liked 
them, send a check for the 100. 
If he didn’t like them, he was to 
send back the 90 remaining and 
there would be no charge. My 
friend told me that over a period 
of years the company was im- 
posed upon so infrequently as to 
make the losses infinitesimal. 


During the depression we dis- 
covered how seriously the aver- 
age American regards his promise 
to pay. Some of our economists 
and financial leaders were vastly 
worried as to what would happen 
to the industries that had sold 
millions of dollars worth of goods 
on the installment plan. They felt 
that people who had lost their 
employment, or feared that they 
might lose it} would simply throw 
up their hands and refuse to pay. 
What actually happened was so 
different as to be almost a miracle. 
If the merchandise was honest 
merchandise, something the fam- 
ily really needed and wanted, if 
it had been honestly sold at a 
fair price, the average American 
scrimped and saved and borrowed 
from his relatives and enforced 
upon himself every kind of self- 
denial in order to pay the debt. 
The cheaters and the chiselers 
were an almost unbelievably 
small minority. 


I make no apology for begin- 
ning my remarks with this con- 
fession of faith in our people. If 
I did not have such faith, if I could 
not believe that when we get the 
true facts, and with your help, 
explain them to our citizens, we 
will have their united support, I 
would teel very uneasy about 
some of the problems ahead. Be- 
sides the one I mentioned at the 
outset—the question of how much 
we can and should contribtye to 
relief—there are plenty of other 
problems that are tough. Very 
tough, indeed. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


Right now, the demand for food 
exceeds the supply. We are fac- 
ing the fact that many items of 
what America loves as its daily 
diet are in short supply. We are 
eating into our reserve stocks of 
meat, poultry, eggs, sugar, lard 
and canned goods. The public can 
be told that because, at the same 
time, we know our people will not 
starve. There is enough nutri- 
tious food for an ample though 
different diet, even if it doesn’t 
include the things that you and I 
have been taught to like. 

But the strange thing is that we 
run from rags to riches, from 
riches to rags, so quickly. Only a 
few months ago, we had more lard 
than we could store and some of 
it went to waste. We had so many 
eggs that whole trainloads of them 
rotted on railroad sidings, and, if 
the rumors around the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be be- 
lieved a whole trainload of them 
disappeared into thin air on a 
busy day. It was only a few years 
ago that we were paying people 
not to produce sugar. Now we are 
so desperately short of it that only 
a few thousand tons in the na- 
tional calculations may spell life 
or death for a small bottler or 
baker or candy stick maker who 
is already weary from the burdens 
of the war and may need only a 


final cut in quota to persuade him 
that now would be as good a time 
as any to quit. 

I mention these sudden changes 
in circumstance to point out that 
the farmers of America deserve 
our highest praise for their war- 
time efforts. For eight years in 
a row they have been setting new 


their endeavors, 


unprecedented 


torn liberated areas. 


reserve now. 


ourselves with a poor crop of corn 
right when we would need it for 


all-time food production retard?! No Policy Against Surpluses contract may end but the Govern- 
That’s a long time for men to That is why I have been telling} ment contracting agency under 
work and Providence to smile on| the American public that mine the Contract Settlement Act would 
but even that will not be a bare-shelf policy for be available to pay him costs and 
hasn't been enough to meet our} fear of surpluses. That's why 1/a reasonable profit on the work 
demands here at! have stood as the apostle of abun- | done. 
home—to meet the demands of a| dant production and plan to do| Has the farmer anything com- 
global war with the longest and/ everything I can to help bring} parable? He has not. 
most complex supply lines in his-| about the greatest yields the| danger is greater. 
help our fighting | American farms have ever known.| in the factory 
Allies and the peoples of war-| That’s number one. And number| other work and its use in the man- 
two is closely related. I want to| ufacture of needed war materials 
Actually our people ate so well|see the Government fulfill its| may stop immediately. But sup- 
last year, ate so far into our stock- | promises on price supports to the| pose the farmer has responded to 
piles, that we don’t have much} farmer so that the farmer will be| the appeal to produce more of the 
now. And one of these| protected against the possibility | poor man’s meat, pork. His sows 
years—it might be 1946—our luck | that his very patriotism and hard| &re bred, arid if the war ends, 
in weather might fail—we could} work will become the instrument! they will still bring forth their 
have too much or too little mois- | of his own destruction. 
ture in the corn belt and find| vet's talk about that just a lit-| farmer will feed with grain that 
tle. When a manufacturer under- nt Egat swept: gst ey 
ir-| and cribs. He can’t turn o e 
feeding cattle, hogs and poultry. memo Se me uae Bae spigot. When he goes into a crop 
If that happens, we will be in real| war should suddenly end or the| year, he has to keep going. And 
(Continued on page 317) 








plane model become obsolete, his 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Locust - Eighth - St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


JUNE 30, 1945 


* 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 78,897,732.96 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $73,860,904.80 
OY Sn nis Lectinrcts bbbntiaitled cca 197,176,471.28 


Other Bonds and Securities 31,226,862.87 
Demand and Time Loans 54,757,724.21 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis__ 525,000.00 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 2,790,536.40 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Com- 
merce Buildings) 1,500,000.00 


Overdrafts 5,659.62 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit 


Other Resources 


1,731,482.90 
106,522.31 


$368,717,992.55 
= 





THE LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 12,500,000.00 
Surplus 5,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 3,780 ,682.62 
Reserve for Dividends Declared 437,500.00 
1,553 ,333.77 
Unpaid Dividends 2,896.55 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 1,731,482.90 


Other Liabilities 90,151.66 


Deposits, Secured: 
U. S. War Loan_$ 56,849,425.59 
Other Pub. Funds _10,595,929.26 $ 67,445,354.85 


Other Deposits: 





134,549.06 $276,176,590.20 $343,621,945.05 
$368,717,992.55 





*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to Secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 























Raw material 
is available for 


litters of little pigs which the 
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CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


_ TWO WALL STREET 
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“CANADIAN 
STOCKS 
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: 
| CHARLES KING & CO. 

.| Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
$1 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. 
M WHitehall 4-8980 




















Bilnnsylvania Telephone 
ionds, Pref. Stock Offered 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
and Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., headed an invest- 
pnt banking group which offered 
July 17 $5,500,000 first mortgage 
ynds, 2%% series due 1975, and 
70;292 shares of $2.10 preferred 
stock of Pennsylvania Telephone 
Corp. The bonds are priced at 
10214% and interest and the pre- 
ferred stock at $55 per share and 
dividend. 

The preferred stock offered is 
that portion of an issue of 70,292 
shares which may not have been 
taken by holders of the $2.50 pre- 
ferred stock under the company’s 
offer of exchange on a share for 
share basis, with a dividend ad- 

ustment. This offer expires on 
July 30. All unexchanged shares 
of the $2.50 preferred are to be 
redeemed on or about Sept. 5, 

1945, at the redemption price of 
$55 per share plus accrued divi- 
dends from July 1, 1945. 


roceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will be applied to the re- 
ption of the outstanding $5,- 
©0.000 first mortgage bonds, 34% 
series due 1969. Any excess of 
proceeds will be used for general 
eajporat purposes. 
fi he new preferred stock is 
Climulative and is redeemable at 
.50 per share’ during the first 
e years from date of issuance 
d at $56.60 per share thereafter. 
' The new bonds are redeemable 
ay: the principal amount plus 
various premiums if redeemed on 
or before Jan. 1, 1975. 
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‘(Special to Tas FINanciaL CHRoN«cLE) 


i 

IANAPOLIS, IND.—Everett 
F. McCoy has become associated 
with Thomson & McKinnon. 5 
East Market Street. Mr. McCoy 
was formerly Indianapolis man- 
ager for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and prior thereto 
Was in business for himself. 


a ed 








“C.P.R.”’—Links Canada with 
the Four Corners of the World 


We have prepared an eight-page pamphlet outlining the 
substantial financial improvement that has marked the 
operations of the C.P.R. over the past six years. 
is illustrated by graphic comparisons of 1938 with 1944. 


Copies of the new pamphlet gladly furnished upon request 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver London, England 


This 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 


The current controversy concerning the methods of certain 
Toronto securities dealers of selling Canadian mining stocks in this 


country, is assuming absurd proportions. 


Aggravated by growing 


sensational publicity, both here and in Canada, it has now become 
a problem that requires an urgent and constructive solution. 
The fundamental facts are the following: 


1. Canada has already afforded ® 


investors in this country im- 
mensely valuable stakes in mining 
ventures, which although highly 
speculative at the outset, have 
largely by the aid of American 
capital resulted in the establish- 
ment of internationally famous 
companies such as International 
Nickel, Noranda Mines, McIntyre 
Porcupine, Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting and Dome Mines, to 
mention but a few, which have 
returned handsome dividends. 

2. Following the development 
cf air transport, improved geolog- 
ical surveying and modern scien- 
tific prospecting, the more remote 
areas of the Dominion, and in par- 
ticular, the northern section of the 
Pre-Cambrian Shield, a vast new 
mineral empire has been tapped. 


3. The development of Canada’s 
tremendous mineral resources is 
important not only to the Do- 
minion but also to this country. 
In addition to the investment 
value, there is a growing realiza- 
tion that some of the basic, cheap 
cost mineral resources here are 
approaching the exhaustion point. 





For example great interest is now 
being displayed here in the vast 
iron deposits in Northern Quebec 
and Labrador in anticipation of 
dwindling supplies from _ the 
beavily exploited Mesabi field. 
For a similar reason, oil prospects 
in Alberta, The North West Terri- 
tories and the Gaspe Peninsula 
have recently assumed a greater 
importance. Replenishment of 
war deplenished reserves from 
Canada could also avoid involve- 
ment in international competition 
for oil in less stable and more 
distant areas of the world. 


Consequently, it is in the best 
interests of both countries to 
find the best means to enable 


capital from this country to play . 


its proper role in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s vast mineral 
riches. 


Instead of indulging in long 
range sniping, representatives of 
the S.E.C. and the legal depart- 
ments of the various interested 
states should meet with represen- 
tatives of the Ontario Government 
in a spirit of constructive co- 
operation in order to rectify the 
mistakes of the past and to lay a 
sound foundation for the opera- 


tions of the future. 
One step in the right direc- 











tion would be the simplification 
of S.E.C. requirements for the 
registration of approved Cana- 
dian mining and oil issues in 
this country. This would assist 
the flow of capital into the 
proper channe!s—the treasuries 
of the companies for mining 
and oil development, and not 
into the pockets of speculators 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, there was as antic- 
ipated a stronger tone with higher 
prices. High grades, however; 
continued in scant supply and the 
demand was largely unsatisfied. 
Albertas, on the other hand, were 
quite active and registered gains 
of from 2 to 3 points. There was 
also a brisk turnover in Montreals 
and Saskatchewans. 


Internal bonds traded on a con- 
siderably diminished scale follow- 
ing the abrupt cessation of rumors 
concerning the imminent restora- 
tion of the Canadian dollar to its 
cld parity. Mining issues con- 
tinued dull but as soon as labor 
and machinery is available, there 
should be sharply increased in- 
terest based on actual results 
rather than prospects. 


With regard to possible future 
developments, the scarcity of 
supply of external bonds is 
likely to have a restricting effect 
on the market. High grades 
when available make favorable 
comparison with similar domes- 
tic issues and should be readily 
absorbed. Internal bonds in 
the absence of supporting cur- 


rency rumors could develop a 
reactionary tendency. 


Public Utility Securities 


(Continued from page 302) 

In the calendar year 1944 Co- 
lumbia reported consolidated earn- 
ings on the common stock of $7,- 
256,086 or 59c a share, and this 
income may increase to around 
$1 after consummation of the 
plan and repeal of EPT, it is es- 
timated. A dividend of 50c a 
share would then seem a reason- 
able expectation which might war- 
rant an ultimate price for the new 
common of 10 or over (the stock 
is currently around 8%). 


-| belief that the backing up of sev- 
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OUR 


REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


Failure of Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad to attract a single bank- 
ing bid for the $50,000,000 of first 
and refunding bonds offered in 
competitive sale on Tuesday | 
proved a bit of a shock to invest- 
ment market interests. 





A number of reasons were 
advanced to explain the absence 
of banking interest in the issue. 
The most widely acceptell of 
these appeared to be the con- 
clusion of people in two groups, 
which had been organized, that 
they could not make the com- 
pany an offer which would pro- 
vide for any saving in interest 
charges. 


Others, however, held to the 
eral recent rather large undertak- 
ings marketed through competi- 
tive bidding had _ tended to 
“freeze” investment banking cap- 
ital to some extent and that, ac- 
cordingly, with several other large 
projects pending, such as Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph’s 
$175,000,000 of debentures, firms 
did not wish to risk being further 
tied up. 


Among the recent slow mov- 
ers, it was pointed out, have 
been two railroad issues, Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, and one 
large utility offering, that of 
Portland General Electric. 
Good-sized blocks of these is- 
sues are still around with Texas 
& Pacific reported available on 
a 4% basis. 


There were some 76 partici- 
pants in one of the syndicates 
which finally withdrew from the 
race for the D. & H. loan and ap- 
proximately 100 in the other. This 
line-up naturally represented a 
fair cross-section of market judg- 
ment, 


Bethlehem Steel 2%4s 


Ruling out the huge offering of 
the Federal Farm I.oan Banks. 
the offering of $75,000,000 of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s 25-year 
consolidated mortgage bonds, on 
Tuesday, topped this week’s list 
of new issues. 


Priced at 100%, the indenture 
provides a sinking fund which, 
beginning July, 1953 will be 
sufficient to retire 2% of the 
original issue annually. The 
bonds are subject to call for 
redemption in lots of not less 
than $5,000,000, at any time at 
prices ranging from 103% to 
par. 

Although discussion of the pos- 
sibilities of early Japanese capitu- 
lation was persistent the bonds 
were reported away to a good 
start on public offering. 


Watchful Waiting 


With the Delaware & Hudson 
offering coming “a cropper’ the 
investment banking world is all 
the more interested in awaiting 
the outcome of the open bidding 
for American Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s $175,000,000 of 2%4% de- 
‘bentures on next Monday. 

There is no question of ability 
to handle this huge undertaking 
under the older order, that is by 
way of directly negotiated sale. 


But there is some misgiving 
with regard to the ability of the 
banking world to muster two or 
mere syndicates to go after a 
deal of this size competitively. 
Report persists, however, that 
two groups will be in the field 
so that the only thing left to do 
is wait and see. 


Sharply Rising Curve 
Data just released by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reveals 
that the life insurance companies 





have been progressively larger 
buyers of war bonds on each of 





Province of 


ALBERTA 


(Canada) 


Markets maintained on all 
issues, both internal 


and external 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Domrston SECURITIES . 
GRPORATION 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5,N.Y. 
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McNear and Hoelscher 
in San Francisco 


(Special to THe FrinancraL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Sherman Hoelscher has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in McNear 
and Company, Russ Building, and 
the firm name has been changed 
to McNear and Hoelscher. Mr. 
Hoelscher was formerly a partner 
in Sidney P. Kahn & Co. and prior 
thereto was with Walston, Hoff- 
man & Goodwin. 


Mahicn Bundy Opening 
Gwa Investment Firm 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Mahlon C, 
Bundy has formed the M. C., 
Bundy Co. with offices in the 
Pioneer Building. He will act as 
President of the new firm. R. J. 
Newman is Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


Mr. Bundy was formerly Vice- . 


President of Greenman & Cook, 
Inc. Prior thereto he was an of- 
ficer of M. C. Bundy Co. and 
Bundy & Park, Inc. 





the successive drives, with only 
one exception. 


On the occasion of the Fourth 
War Loan Drive their purchases 
dipped to 1.7 billions from 2.12 
billions on the Third Loan Cam- 
paign. 


Such purchases recovered sharp- 
ly on the Fifth Drive, mounted 
substantial in the Sixth Loan 
Campaign, reaching the unprece- 
dented total of 3.2 billions in th 
drive just closed. 


Special Offerings Mount 


The Street:is full of special and | 


secondary offerings these days 
and firms undertaking such busi- 


ness appear to encounter little-or | 


no difficulty in 
ities involved. 


Bonds, or stocks which have 
been coming out in this way are 
largely of the seasoned charac- 
ter and well-known among in- 
vestors and market operators, 


The several large blocks of 
Standard Oil shares offered late 
last week are a case in point. 
These. shares were snapped up 


placing the secur- 


t 


‘\ 


quickly and underwriters were 


able to close their books almost 
immediately. 
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The Food Problem 


(Continued from page 315) 


when the surpluses come, there 
is no Contract Settlement Act for 
him. 

That’s why the farmer needs to 
know that the American Govern- 
ment means to stand by its prom- 
ises on price supports. The Con- 
gress and the Department of 
Agriculture have been promising 
that for some time after the war 
their prices will be protected. The 
farmer has heard these promises 
and he wants assurance that their 
redeemer liveth. 

It is to make this point certain 
that I have been urging that we 
total up our food needs, both 
military and civilian, and set that 
total as a production goal for agri- 
culture in 1946, but that the mili- 
tary requirements be regarded as 
firm contracts or commitments. 
I think the Army and Navy will 
need the food, but if they don’t 
the surplus must not be used to 
break the economy of the Ameri- 
can farmer. It can much better 
be employed in relieving distress 
around the world. 

So I have said, let us have abun- 
dant production of meat, of poul- 
try, of sugar, of butter and eggs. 
Our present problems on each of 
these will admit of no other pol- 
icy. 

Take sugar for example. Our 
only hope right now is in in- 
creased production on continental 
United States. Cuba gave us her 
greatest sugar crop in 1944—more 
than 5,500,000 tons. Some of that 
Was due to carryover cane which 
she could not harvest in 1943. Her 
1945 crop was estimated at 4,600,- 
‘000 tons, but when the grind be- 
gan, we revised our figures stead- 
oa downward to 4,300,000, to 4,- 
100,000, and the final result was 
under 4,000,000 tons. That threw 
off all our calculations. But we 
underestimated our industrial use 
by 480,000 tons and we were more 
than 300,000 tons off in calculating 
the home canning issuance by 
local rationing boards. 

That's why we must be realistic 
@bout sugar, why editorials and 
advertisements need to tell and 
retell the story of our dwindling 
stocks. The man who wastes sugar 
today is the enemy of the Ameri- 
can people, and you and I must 
check him if we can. 

Help can only come from the 
American farmer. Drought has 
continued in Cuba until recently. 
The 1946 Cuban crop will likely 
be below the 1945 figure. Puerto 
Rico will do well to make a mil- 
lion tons and Hawaii cannot be 
expected to increase its already 
fine record. The sugar mills of 
the Philippines are apparently in 
fair condition. The largest one is 
intact, even to railroad lines and 
equipment. But the plantations 
may be growing back to jungle. 
Even if Java should be recaptured, 
its plantations may have gone 
back to jungle like the rubber 
plantations of Malaya are reported 
to have gone. The jungle is a 
ruthless enemy of man-made agri- 
culture. 

‘So on the American producer of 
beet and cane sugar we must pin 
our hopes for increased produc- 
tion and the protection of thou- 
» sands of small businesses in 1946. 

And if the American farmer 
breaks his back and gives it to 
you, will you forget him if he 
needs protection in 1947? 

Agricultural supports and the 
problem of farm prices are but a 

art of the whole question of 
pricing, which we know will be 

fficult as we move into the 
transition period from war to 
peace. None of us want run-away 
prices; down that path lies infla- 
tion. But if the producer can’t 
be reasonably sure of profit, he 
can’t produce, whether he be a 
manufacturer, a small business 
man, a corporation, an individual. 
a city-dweller or the everyday 
American farmer of whom I have 
been talking. 


Subsidies 

That brings up the question of 
subsidies. I conducted a hearing 
on meat probiems in Chicago not 
long ago, and _ subsidies fre- 
quently figured in the discussion. 
Strangely, the producer wanted 
them paid to the feeder, the 
feeder wanted them paid to the 
packer, and the packer wanted 
them paid to the producer. No 
one class wanted them paid di- 
rectly to itself. I have already 
started discussions with Will 
Davis, the fine Director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, 
as to the possibility of the even- 
tual removal of all food subsidies. 
They have a tendency to stick. 
The metals subsidies were intro- 
duced to stimulate the production 
of metals badly needed for the 
war. Now we have ample stocks 
of metals, but the subsidy is still 
with us. The food subsidies may 
be as difficult to eliminate, but 
the job must be done, and if it is 
not to have serious implications 
for the producer it must be done 
when the demand is good and the 
price is strong. 

When that day comes the De- 
partment of Agriculture’ will 
need the most valiant efforts of 
this group, but there will have 
been historic precedent for your 
assistance. 

For the last three years you 
people have cooperated with the 
Government on win-the-war pro- 
grams, including various pro- 
grams dealing with the produc- 
tion and use of food in war-time. 
In your advertisements you have 
appealed to the American people 
to grow Victory Gardens, to pre- 
serve food at home, to volunteer 
for emergency farm work, and to 
do other things that will help 
produce food and use it as a 
weapon of war. 

You people have done a great 
job in bringing about better un- 
derstanding of the nation’s food 
problems and what the public can 
do to solve them. The dollar 
value of space and time contrib- 
uted has been many times greater 
than the actual expenditures of 
the Government in connection 
rwith food information programs. 
Even more important than dollar 
measurements is the patriotic 
spirit of cooperation which you 
have shown in devoting your out- 
standing talents to these win-the- 
war programs. 


I personally am deeply grateful 
for the service you are rendering 


you will continue to promote the 
programs dealing with the pro- 
duction, preservation, consump- 
tion and fair-sharing of food. 
Right now we need continued ap- 
veals to see our gardens through. 
We need to keep on emphasizing 
the urgency of home food preser- 
vation—stretching the sugar al- 
lowance for home canning as far 
as it will go, and also drying, 
freezing, and storing such crops 
as are suitable for these methods 
of preservation. We need to 
carry to the public repeated mes- 
sages on how to adapt eating 
habits to existing food supplies so 
that people can have the best pos- 
sible meals with the foods that 
are available. We need continued 
emphasis on the importance of 
playing square with the rules of 
rationing and price ceilings so 
that everyone will have their fair 
share at a fair price. We are 
counting on you to get across the 
basic appeals that will arouse in- 
terest and stimulate the public to 
take such actions that will help 
both themselves and their country. 


Producers Are Consumers 

I have spoken of producers and 
consumers, but I do not like those 
words. They give a false impres- 
sion; they create the picture of 
two different groups of citizens 
with opposite interests. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the producers are the 
consumers and the consumers are 





the producers. Unless a man has 


in the public interest, and I hope |. 





food, clothing and shelter—which 
are articles of consumption—he 
can’t produce. And unless he pro- 
duces—assuming that he is not in 
a hospital, or in jail, or tempo- 
rarily out of a job—there is no 
way under our economy by which 
he can continue indefnitely to 
consume. By and large I don’t 
like any of the words that seem 
to divide Americans into special- 
ized groups or classes—words like 
laborer, capitalist, farmer, busi- 
ness man or bureaucrat. We 
aren’t a country of conflicting 
groups; there is hardly a house- 
hold, hardly an individual, whose 
interests do not cross and over- 
flow group boundary lines. 

I am a typical example. As 
the owner of an 800-acre irri- 
gated farm I am a farmer; as the 
owner of a small town insurance 
agency I am a small business man; 
as a Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational I am interested in 
business the world around. Since 
1933 I have been eligible to be 
called a small bureaucrat, serv- 
ing my State in half a dozen pub- 
lic capacities. And now, judged 
by the number of people in the 
Department of Agriculture, and 
the size of its annual budget, I 





could qualify as one of the biggest 
bureaucrats in the whole world, 

How absurd it would be for me 
to talk about a “conflict” between 
American business and the Amer- 
ican Government. How foolish 
for any responsible public official 
not to recognize that our greatest 
hope for the future lies in main- 
taining and strengthening that 
partnership between government 
and industry and agriculture and 
labor which, by its miraculous 
productivity, has made possible 
the victory of our fighting men 
and women around the world. 
The less we talk about conflicts 
and the more we talk about the 
profits of cooperation the better 
and richer we shall all be. The 
less we think in terms of groups 
and classes, and the more we 
think in terms of people, the 
sounder will be our thinking and 
our plans. This, I am confident, 
is the spirit of this national ad- 
ministration, as inspired and 
guided by its leader, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


I hope that you will not con- 
fine your efforts to the merchan- 
dising of the output of our fac- 
tories but that you will as well 
turn your attentions to the prod- 





ucts of our farms, that you will 
help those of us in the Depart- 
ment as we set new goals of con- 
sumption in. these years that fol- 
low the war. America can be bet- 
ter fed. Millions of American 
youths who never knew what it 
was to have each day a generous 
portion of meat, a slice of bread 
and a glass of milk have come to 
like the nourishment that accom- 
panies these foods. Through your 
art of advertising, through your 
skill in the creation of desires and 
the stimulation of wants, the ad- 
vertising profession can prevent 
the development of the conflict 
that might come between the 
worker in the city and the oper- 
ator on the farm. If there is full 
employment, if there is work at 
good wages, then there will be a 
demand for the fruits of American 
agriculture. Possibly in your 
hands, more than in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, is 
entrusted the key to a prosperous 
farm life in this great industrial 
land. You will lighten my burden 
and I am sure bring pleasure to 
your own tasks if you use well 
that opportunity in the period of 
agricultural adjustment and re- 
conversion that faces us all. 
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Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 


Accrued Income Receivable 


Commercial, Bank and Savings a 
United States Government ‘ 
Treasurer—State of Michigan eS 
Other Public Deposits . . . . 


Common Stock Dividend No. 22, payable August 1, 1945 
Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks ‘ P 
United States Government Securities. A , 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


$154,044,033.42 
18,087,943.20 
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1,455,000,00 _ 
50,156;983.38 
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27,500,000.00 

4,734,035.80 $ 53,234,035.80 


1,006,928.21 

2,746,806.62 

2,021,010.37 
$1,312,335,490.86 
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11,413,085.10 
24,198,594.24 1,250,481,978.72 





3,699,743.93 





United States Government Securities carried at $271,905,767.84 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Last week we dropped into the office of a large and successful 
retail organization in Philadelphia just for a short visit. It was about 
three in the afternoon and the day was hot. The first thing notice- 
able when one entered this office was row upon row of empty desks. 
Walking into the manager’s office in the rear, we greeted our friend 
and his not too busy secretary, with the words, “Are they all out 
working, or LOAFING?” He laughed, and said, “You know where 
they are—they’re loafing.” 

Then he told me of his problem—the boys in the sales department 
have made too much money this year. Taxes are now so high from 
here on, that some of them say it doesn’t pay to work and pay most 
of it out to the tax collector. Some of them are playing the market 
trying to make some capital gains for themselves. Others are on a 
three-month vacation and only come into the office once in a while 
to swap a few stories and call some of their larger accounts on the 
telephone. 

We heard recently of a New York firm that received several 
hundred leads and inquiries from its advertising in the Sunday New 
York papers. The regular salesmen refused to call upon these leads 
stating that they had enough prospects and customers to keep them 
busy, and they didn’t care to do this kind of work because they had 
made enough money and the tax collector would get most of the bal- 
ance of their earnings for the year, etc., etc. This firm finally hired 
several absolutely “green men” and sent them out calling on these 
prospects, just so the leads wouldn’t go to waste. (In our opinion 
this was a mistake from every angle, but that’s another subject in 
itself.) ay tee 

There is no getting away from the fact that present day tax laws, 
with their increasing “take” percentagewise, upon the earnings of all 
who are engaged in cyclical lines of business, are a great deterrent 
to continued and consistent effort. It is one of the inequities of the 
present tax laws that these progressively higher tax rates work an 
injustice upon those who are engaged in the securities business, where 
one year it may be very difficult for a salesman to make even a fair 
living, and in another year (such as 1945) he ordinarily should have 
an opportunity to make up for those lean years and lay something 
aside for the rainy day. Present tax laws don’t leave much for that 
rainy day—the more you make the greater the percentage you pay— 
and war or no war, it’s plenty! 

‘As we see it, there is only one thing upon which we would in- 
sist in running a sales organization where conditions such as these 
prevail. We wouldn’t tolerate vacations IN THE OFFICE. If a sales- 
man wanted to take a month, or two, or three, away from his work, 
we'd tell him to go to it. But we wouldn’t have him around the office 
busting up the morale of the rest of the organization who still desired 
to be on the job. We would keep business going and we would keep 
on the job for one reason if for no other—YOU CAN’T DO A HALF 
HEARTED JOB AND EXPECT TO HOLD YOUR GAINS OR IN- 
CREASE YOUR BUSINESS—LOAFING BECOMES A HABIT JUST 
AS WORK BECOMES A HABIT. 


As we see it, nobody really knows what is going to happen a year 
or two from now. Tax laws may be changed or they may not be 
modified enough to matter much either way. Business may be good, 
or it may be just so-so, or even far below present levels. But what- 
ever will be the state of business in the country one thing is going 
to be a certainty for those of us who are engaged in the securities 
business—WE ARE STILL GOING TO NEED CUSTOMERS IN 
ORDER TO CARRY ON OUR BUSINESS. Since customers die— 
move away—get sore at us—lose their money.in bear markets and 
generally behave as cantankerous human beings, the best insurance 
we can accumulate for the future is to ACQUIRE AS MANY NEW 
ACCOUNTS NOW AS WE POSSIBLY CAN GATHER AROUND US. 
EVEN IF THERE IS NOT MUCH MONEY IN IT AFTER THE TAX 
COLLECTOR GETS HIS HUNK—AT LEAST WE ARE BUILDING 
UP SOMETHING OF AN ASSET EVERY TIME WE ADD A CUS- 
TOMER TO OUR LIST. A salesman who has a clientele that nets 
him $10,000 per year has an asset worth $500,000 at 2% tax free inter- 
est. He can go from one firm to another and always get a job if he 

_ has the clientele—in fact he has his own business, and he is a chump 
if he doesn’t keep nursing it along; even when the immediate urge 
to loaf on the job is as strong as it has become today. 





Business Failures in June 

Business failures in June were 
lower in number but higher in 
amount than in May and in June 
a year ago. Business insolvencies 
in June according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., totaled 61 and involv- 
ed $3,198,000 liabilities as com- 
pared with 72 in May involving 
$2,208,000 liabilities and 110 in- 
volving $1,854,000 in June a year 
ago. 

All groups, except the retail 
trade and construction groups 
which had the same number of 
failures in June as in May, had 
fewer failures in June than in 
May. When the amount of liabil- 





ities is considered only the whole- 
sale and coristruction groups had 
less liabilities involved in June 
than in May. 

Manufacturing failures in June 
numbered 19 with $2,420,000 
liabilities against 26 with $1,771,- 
000 liabilities in May. Whole- 
sale failures in June were down 
to 4 from 6 in May and liabilities 
involved were down to $48,000 
from $99,000 in May. Retail trade 
insolvencies numbered 28 the 
same as in May, but liabilities in 
June were up to $515,090 from 
$175,000 in May. In the construc- 
tion group there were 5 failures 
in June as compared with 7 in 
May and liabilities were down to 


Proposes Post-War 
Transportat’n Survey 


(Continued from page 301) 
sey; Pehr G. Holmes, Massachu- 
setts; B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee; 
Charles A. Halleck, Indiana; Clar- 
ence J. Brown, Ohio. 

“While the whole committee 
will, of course, be called upon 
eventually to labor with this prob- 
lem, the preliminary spade-work 
will be done by this Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee. I have dis- 
cussed the plans for the inquiry 
with members of this subcommit- 
tee and I am assured of their 
wholehearted support. 

“The committee proposes to as- 
sume its responsibility as to these 
problems as promptly and effec- 
tively as their complexities will 
permit. We are preparing a list 
of suggested topics for considera- 
tion of all who may be interested 
in these problems. These topics 
are in no way intended to be ex- 
clusive of other subjects which 
may be presented. These suggested 
topics will be given ‘wide circula- 
tion to operators of transportation 
facilities, shippers and shipper or- 
ganizations, committees and asso- 
ciations with an interest in trans- 
portation, chambers of commerce 
and similar public bodies, and to 
Federal and State regulatory com- 
missions. 

“However, the committee will 
not only welcome, but invite, in- 
formation and constructive sug- 
gestions from any other persons 
who may be interested in these 
problems. We wish to make it 
clear to the recipients of our in- 
vitations that they are not con- 
fronted by a questionnaire; they 
are at liberty to comment on as 
much or as little of the suggested 
agenda as they may desire. They 
must understand also that reply- 
ing to our. invitations will not nec- 
essarily involve their appearance 
before the committee. 

“We would welcome these re- 
plies as soon as possible, but hope 
that they may all be furnished by 
Dec. Ist. The information and 
suggestions, furnished will be 
carefully studied and analyzed 
for the use of the committee in 
consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion. 

“A quarter of a century ago, 
when Congress approached the 
task of turning the railroads back 
to their owners, after 26 months 
of Federal control, the problem 
faced was mainly a railroad prob- 
lem. That is not so today. It is, 
on the other hand, a general trans- 
portation problem.” 


The Problem 


Continuing his remarks, Con- 
gressman Lea added: 
“Today we have the problem of 
a general transportation system— 
(Continued on page 319) 





$81,000 in June from $102,000 in 
May. Commercial Service fail- 
ures in June numbered 5, the 
same as in May, but liabilities in- 
volved were up to $134,000 in 


June from $61,000 in May. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts it 
is found that the Richmond, At- 
lanta, St. Louis and San Francisco 
Reserve Districts had more fail- 
ures in June than in May, the 
Philidelphia and Cleveland Re- 
serve Districts had the same num- 
ber and the remaining Districts, 
outside of the Minneapolis and 
Dallas Reserve districts which did 
not have any, had fewer failures 
in June than in May. When the 
amount of liabilities involved is 
considered it is seen that the Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Kansas City Re- 
serve districts were the only dis- 
tricts that had less liabilities in- 
volved in June than in April, with 
the exception of the Minneapolis 





and Dallas Reserve districts which 
did not have any in June. 





Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 302) 
this belief. Only one medium, 
the stock market, differs with 
the widespread opinion. Just 
take a look at the action of 
the plane stocks and the auto 
stocks, particuarly in the past 
three weeks, and you will 
agree that they don’t act ac- 
cording to fundamentals. 

The question therefore is, 
what is wrong? Why, if there 
is a tremendous auto backlog 
waiting for the motor manu- 
facturers and practically none 
at all for the plane makers, 
why don’t the stocks show it? 
A partial answer will be 
found in the belief that auto 
profits will no longer be limit- 
ed to the Big Three, Chrysler, 
Ford and General Motors. 
You can expect that at least 
two plane makers will be in 
there fighting for a part of the 
business. Competition will 
therefore be sharper than be- 
fore. But disregarding this 
opinion the stock market 
seems to say that the autos 
have either seen their highs 
or are close to them. 

In the next few days the 
Street will be full of stories 
about the English elections. 
There are some who believe 
that the Conservatives led by 
Winston Churchill will be de- 
feated and bring in a flood of 
radical changes which may be 
inimical to capital. I have no 
more knowledge of the elec- 
tion returns, or their results, 
than the next man, perhaps 
less. But I do know that Brit- 
ish capital won’t be asleep if 
the returns are bad. I don’t, 
for example, believe our own 
market will be affected by 
any English political switch. 
On the contrary, if the 
Liberals win and social 
changes are indicated, it is 
quite possible that British 
capital will come into the 
American market with a ven- 
geance. Of course there are 
exchange difficulties and 
regulations that prevent the 
flight from the Pound to the 
Dollar. But I have yet to see 
any regulation so stringent 
that there are no loop holes. 
So my advice is to forget the 
British elections so far as 
bearish ammunition is con- 
cerned. 

* * ok 

To get back to our own 

market, there is little which 


Warren York Admits 
Fredericks and Smith 


ALLENTOWN, PA.— Warren 
W. York & Co., members Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange, announce 
that Paul C. Fredericks, Jr., and 


Leland E. Smith have been ad- 
mitted to the firm as general 
partners. . 

Mr. Fredericks has been with 
the firm for some time as man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office, 
Land Title Building. Leland 
Smith has been with the Allen- 
town office, 530 Hamilton Street. 








occurred in the past week that 
is significant. Based on the 
action of the past five market 
days it begins to look as if 
the rest of July will be spent 
in backing and filling, with 
occasional spillovers such as 
you saw Tuesday. Some 
stocks look bad, others look 
good. Among the former, the 
motors, particularly General 
Motors, stand out. Among the 
latter, the steels, with U. S. 
Steel, continuing to show the 
best relative performance. 
* * at : 
Though July, or what there 
is left of it, shows little, in the 
way of advance, August looks 
as if it will be a fairly good 
month for the bulls. Natural- 
ly this opinion is subject to all 
sorts of qualifications, or this 
column would advise buying 
additional stocks at current 
prices. But if present action 
continues it is not unlikely 
you will be advised to do just ° 
that. 


ue we * 

Meanwhile keep your cash 
intact and hold positions in 
the stocks this column is com- 
mitted to. These are as fol- 
lows: 

A. M. Byers, bought at 19 
(current price) with a stop at 
16. 

White Motors, bought at 31 
(current price about 2914) 
stop remains at 2812. 

U. S. Steel bought at 56 
(current price about 68) with 

ok ue t% 


Flintkote, purchased at 
2942, broke its stop of 28 on 
Tuesday’s break. Gross loss 
was approximately 2 points. 
This deletion leaves you with 
the two stocks mentioned 
above. 

* * * 


* More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in thig 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.) 
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And It Came to Pass 


(Continued from page 299) 


‘ No. 13. In that letter the Executive Secretary of District 
No. 13 says, in part: 


“We should appreciate it very much if you would send 
in your ballot indicating your desires in relation to the pro- 
posal of the registration of salesmen and sales represen- 
tatives.” 


It is needless to say that both of these communications, 
in effect, also urge upon the member firms an affirmative 
vote. 


The extent to which the managers of the poll are ac- 
tively concerned is best evidenced by the extraordinary 
circumstances that in order to accomplish their purposes, 
they are even prepared to issue duplicate ballots. 


Of course, if the vote were truly secret, there would be 
no way of determining who voted and who didn’t and hence, 
there would be no such thing as a possibility of issuing dupli- 
cate ballots because of the inability to ascertain to whom, if 
at all, these should be issued. 


When we asked in one of our editorials whether it was 
the intention of the Governors of the NASD to get after non- 
voters, you can readily see, in the light of what is happening, 
Wwe were upon firm ground. 


Whilst thus far the only communications which have 
come into our possession, which try to influence the result, 
were circulated in Districts Nos. 13 and 14, we have no illu- 
sion that these are isolated opinions applying only to those 
numbered districts. 


Whilst we have no definite knowledge on the subject, 
we venture the prediction that similar communications will 
be circulated throughout the country in all districts, to all 
non-voting member firms, so: that their ballots may be cor- 
ralled, and an attempted majority for the passage of the pro- 
posed by-law amendments influenced. 


Nor will this be limited to written communications. As 
was done in the past, the telephone will be used extensively 
to influence voting and the tenor of the vote. This means 
that the brass hats will be trying to push through approval 
of their aims to regiment the industry at the expense of 
member firms. 

In the letter addressed to the members who have not 
yet.voted on the proposals in District No. 14, the following 
statement is contained: 


“No increase in fees is contemplated.” 


Well, perhaps the Chairman of District No. 14 can an- 
swer a few questions for us. Assuming that the average 
member firm, if the by-laws are passed, would be required 
to register five of its employees, salesmen, traders, partners 
and officers, isn’t it true, since the NASD has over 2,000 
members, that this would mean the registration of over 
10,000 individuals with the NASD? Would it not also mean 
the necessary additional personnel to effect such registration, 
to keep records, to communicate with the registrants, to 
assort the data received, etc., etc., etc? 


Would not all this entail a large expenditure? Would 
not it therefore be necessary to increase the annual budget 
of the NASD? 


If, as the Chairman of District No. 14 says, no increase 
in fees is contemplated, where will the Governors get the 
money? Will they use the funds that were heretofore 
budgeted for other purposes? If they will, doesn’t it come to 
the same thing? 

If no increase in fees is contemplated for the immediate 
present, isn’t it true, that the registration of so many indi- 
viduals and the work that it will entail progressively will 
require increasing budgets from year to year? 
rent guarantee that no increase in fees is contemplated must 
be utter nonsense. 

If it becomes effective so comprehensive a plan as the 
- amendments proposed will create a large and cumbersome 

-machinery of great cost which the member firms, of neces- 
sity, will have to finance. 


Unless, of course, there is some idea of in some manner 
assessing the proposed registrants. That is not without the 
realm of possibility. With respect to this phase, there has 
been a singular silence. ’ 

To say that no increase in fees is contemplated is but 
a half truth. We should know what is intended with respect 
_ to fund raising insofar as the same affects the proposed regis- 


tration amendments. 


The more we envisage this intended regimentation, the 
more insupportable we find it. 


Even a cur- 


a system composed of important 
competing agencies including 
transportation by rail, highway, 
water, air and pipelines. Each of 
these types of transportation are 
capable of performing a service 
that in some respects has advan- 
tages over all of its competitors. 
The nation has the problem of co- 
ordinating these different types of 
transportation with a view of best 
serving the interest of the nation 
and with fairness to the competing 
agencies. 

“At the beginning of the war, 
our country had 30,500 miles of 
navigable inland waterways 
served in peacetime by over 11,- 
000 vessels; over 8,000 miles of 
coastal and intercoastal water 
routes competing with our rail and 
highway carriers. 

“There are 1,302 railroad cor- 
porations in the United States, of 
which 136 are so-called Class I 
roads, operating 230,000 miles of 
privately-owned lines and ter- 
minals. 

“From less than 10,000 miles of 
hard-surfaced highways in 1919, 
this country now has nearly 1% 
million miles of such roads—230,- 
000 miles of which have received 
Federal aid. 26,200 trucking com- 
panies and over 1,500 motor bus 
companies operate more than 5 
million trucks and buses over this 
network of roadways. 


“There are now over 3,000 air- 
ports in the United States; the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
plans for 3,000 more. There are 
approximately 35,000 lighted air- 
line miles. 


“There is a vast network of 
pipelines throughout the United 
States. These facilities are being 
expanded and are a potent force 
in the changing areas of produc- 
tion and distribution. 





Proposes a Post-War 
Transportation Survey 


(Continued from page 318) 


“To a very large extent, all of 
these forms of transportation have 
been developed without proper 
coordination with each other. 
Each is constituted on a different 
economic base, yet each is highly 
competitive with the others. 

“The public is paying a tremen- 
dous bill for all of these services, 
both through direct charges and 
taxation. The services of all these 
agencies intimately touch the daily 
life of every citizen. Those en- 
gaged in agriculture and industry 
are dependent on efficient trans- 
portation to move their products 
to consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. This nation cannot 
prosper and can scarcely exist 
without an adequate and efficient 
system of transportation. 


“In the light of profound 
changes in the economy of this 
industry and its relation to the 
country, we must adjust legisla- 
tion and administrative control to 
an entirely new set of conditions. 


“Obviously, the primary func- 
tion of all agencies is to render 
adequate, efficient, and conveni- 
ent service for shippers and travel- 
ers at the most reasonable charges 
consistent with the most enlight- 
ened treatment of labor possible 
under any given set of conditions. 
Charges for services should be as 
low as they can be made without 
sacrificing the sound standards 
evolved from the experience of 
many years. 

“Our committee is fully con- 
scious of the extreme complexity 
of the problems involved in this 
situation and the difficulties of 
their solution. Our hope and pur- 
pose in engaging in this survey of 
transportation problems are sum- 
marized in the resolution which I 
have introduced today. We trust 





We still say to all member firms of the NASD that the 
issue is a full and indivisible one and that the best interests 
of the public and the securities field will be served by voting 
against the proposed amendments. 





that our inquiry will result in “a 
consistent public policy fair to all 
competing agencies of transport, 
to the using and investing public, 
and to labor to the end that the 
country’s commerce may be moved 
with the greatest possible degree 
of economy, safety, and dispatch.” 

The text of Chairman Lea’s 
resolution follows: 


Resolution 


Resolved, That the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, or any duly authorized 
sub-committee thereof, be auth- 
orized and directed to investigate 
the transportation situation with 
a view to recommending legisla- 
tion that will result in a consistent 
public policy fair to all competing 
agencies of transport, to the using 
and investing public, and to labor, 
to the end that the country’s com- 
merce may be moved with the 
greatest possible degree of econ- 
omy, safety, and dispatch, 


Sec. 2. The committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to sit and 
act at such places and times, to 
require by subpoena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to admin- 
ister oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and 
binding, and to make such ex- 
penditures within the limits here- 
inafter fixed, as it deems ad- 
visable. 


Sec. 3 (a) The committee shall 
have power to employ and fix 
the compensation of such assist- 
ants, experts, and employees, as it 
deems necessary in the perform- 
ance of its duties under this 
resolution. 


(b) The committee is author- 
ized to utilize the services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel 
of the departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government. 


Sec. 4. The committee shall, 
from time to time, in its discre- 
tion, make such preliminary re- 
port or reports to the House of 
Representatives as it deems de- 
sirable; and shall, during the pres- 
ent Congress, report to the House 
the results of its investigation and 
study, and submit its recommen- 
dations. 
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An Opportunity for 
Investment Brokers 


(Continued from page 298) 


winning World War II. Our 
workers have more than two and 
a half times the necessary tools 
to turn out products compared to 
the British, and when you attempt 
to compare what our group has 
with other parts of the world, 
other than Britain, it is really 
useless to make the comparison. 

How did those workers get ac- 
cess to the tools in order to pro- 
duce the things our people are 
now turning out? Government 
agencies or legislative forces that 
stand im the way of ample pro- 
duction will run into difficulty 
through economic and social chaos 
occurring in the United States. 
If you educate the people of this 
country about the enterprise sys- 
tem and get the people of this 
country who have accumulated 
savings back into an attitude of 
investing so that our production 
will continue, you will render a 
great service. 

Mr. Forbes has spoken about the 
disinclination of people to put 
their funds into private enterprise 
and thus create more tools for 
workers to use. Why did they 
hesitate to invest during the 
thirties? Why are they hesitating 
now’? Those are questions which 
you should be discussing. The 
answer to questions of that kind 
is what you should get before the 
public, in my opinion. 

Since January 1942, our people 
in this country have accumulated 
liquid savings of $124,000,000,000. 
The last calendar year it was forty 
billions. The first 3 months of 





this year it was eight and four- 
of one hundred and twenty-four 
tenths billions. Since 1941, a total 
billions have been accumulated— 
net liquid savings. : 

Suppose I accumulated on my 
ranch in Texas 500 head of beef 
steers and had no market through 
which to trade them. In the first 
place, I would be foolish if I did 
that without any market. In the 
second place, an accident might 
occur and I might die as a result 
of it—and then what? Who would 
want the steers? How would they 
be sold? It is important to have 
a market for trading. In that 
connection, I have expressed my 
admiration for stock and com- 
modity exchanges. They create a 
means of liquidating my holdings, 
if I want to do so. I am not in- 
terested in holding beef steers or 
pork on the hoof or wheat in the 
granary if there is no means of 
my liquidating it. I am not in- 
terested in owning a security, if 
there is no means whereby I can 
liquidate that security. 


Make the Public Understand 


Do our people understand the 
fundamentals expressed in those 
thoughts? I am afraid that mil- 
lions of those who would have 
participated in this accumulation 
of savings for the last 4 years do 
not understand all that is in- 
volved. Therein is your job as 
brokers to make them understand. 
You implement the market—you 
furnish the mechanism through 
which they can liquidate. You 





make it possible for those wheels 
to turn around: I do not think 
you have met your responsibility 
to the public insofar as educa- 
tional work is concerned. 

You may say that you do not 
have the necessary income from 
your job, from your commissions, 
to enable you to do this educa- 
tional work. If that is true, then 
I insist that your remuneration be 
increased because I want a mar- 
ket. I want a free market. A 
member of the exchange said to 
me this morning that you can let 
these great difficulties appear 
momentarily but the people will 
soon take care of those difficul- 
ties and equalize the situation, if 
the public is free to act. But if 
you do not permit this freedom, 
and attempt to do the thing 
through planned economy, you 
will create a bad situation which 
may be perpetuated 5, 10, 15, or 
20 years until we go through the 
wringer and the pressures work it 
out. Do you get what I mean? 


The less our people understand 
about this machinery of ex- 
changes, the more that public mis- 
understanding or lack of under- 
standing will be reflected through 
Federal acts of Congress, and thus 
greatly circumscribe our activities 
and take away from us the free- 
dom which we should have, and 
thus generally interfere with the 
free-enterprise system of this 
country. If you do not go to 
Washington from time to time and 
make yourself known to the 
House and Senate Members and 
in turn tell them the truth, not 
only today but tomorrow and next 
week and next month and next 
year and forever after tell it to 
them, never letting them forget 
what you say—if you fail to do 
that, why do you expect any con- 





sideration in either the House or 
Senate committees? If someone 
is going down there to poison the 
committee against your opera- 
minds of those who sit on your 
tions, and if your operation is de- 
cent and in harmony with Ameri- 
can ideals and situations and you 
never go there and offer some- 
thing as a substitute, why should 
you blame the Members of the 
House and Senate for following 
bad leadership? You should go 
to Washington, even when there 
is not up for consideration some- 
thing that you are particularly in- 
terested in. You should go down 
there and take an interest in the 
fellow who represents your dis- 
trict and your State, so that when 
he thinks of production of food- 
stuffs, of clothing, or anything 
else, he will automatically think 
of someone who will make an in- 
vestment through the stock-ex- 
change machinery so that our ma- 
chinery and tools may be pro- 
vided and also working capital 
and somebody given a job so the 
goods may flow from the produc- 
tion line. If his mind does not go 
through with the flow sheet, then 
he does not comprehend the 
wheels of American enterprise. 


Educational Responsibility of the 
Industry 

Who is to do that job? In my 
opinion, the brokerage man and 
the commission man are the peo- 
ple who are best equipped to do 
that. If I sit down there on a 
committee that has a lot to do 
with American industry, and if I 
am friendly to the enterprise sys- 
tem, I am entitled to your respect 
and confidence and to informa- 
tion from you so that at any mo- 
ment if an adverse proposition 
comes before the committee or in 
the discussion groups or on the 
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floor, I can defend you with the 
most up-to-date information avail- 
able. If I am unfriendly to you, 
it is up to you to make me friend- 
ly. That is your responsibility. 
I do not mean to say by that that ‘ 
I would excuse anyone that is un- 
friendly to American enterprise. 
I do not excuse them. If you 
would sit in on our sessions, you 
would find out that I do not ex- 
cuse them because I am very ex- 
treme on these matters and at 
times I get very bombastic about 
the situation and say some very 
cutting things. I have no sym- 
pathy with a philosophy which 
opposes investment or production. 
I go so far as to make it very 
clearly understood what my posi- 
tion is. But I am depending upon 
you for information at all times, 
from this end of the line, and if I 
do not get it, it is your fault—not 
mine—because the facts constant- 
ly flow before you and you should 
send some of them along to me. 
You should know every Member 
in the House and Senate who has 
a friendly attitude towards your 
industry. If you do not know 
them, that is your fault, because 
no public official that I know of 
is unconscious of the fact that he 
is elected by the people. If an 
elected public official is so dumb 
that he does not recognize the 
voting power of the people, then 
God help him! There is no hope 
for him. If he does recognize that 
people elect him, then he properly 
evaluates. public information. 
Therefore, he is responsive to 
public information and you are 
the ones that should make public 
information with respect to this 
particular industry. The farm 
spokesman should make public 
information with respect to farm- 
ing. The steel man steel. The 
oil man oil. 

I can well understand why Mr. 
Rockefeller made that statement 
to Mr. Forbes about “Do the right 
thing and let the public know you 
are doing the right thing.” If 
you don’t toot your own horn, 
with respect to this particular in- 
dustry, who is going to toot it? 
You cannot often enough say 
these things to Congress. Con- 
gress is in a continual flow. A 
Member of the Senate and House 
must deal with 15 or 20 different 
subjects a day. A Cabinet mem- 
ber said to me as late as day be- 
fore yesterday: “If I decide to 
spend 5 minutes on some partic- 
ularly important subject and start 
out to do so, before I can get rid 
of that, a dozen more things come 
into my hands—entirely disasso- 
ciated matters.” Why? Because 
we are serving the public. 3ut 
that does not excuse you from 
placing before me facts pertain- 
ing to your industry. 


Investment Marketing 
Reorganized 


You have gone through a great 
reorganizing process here in the 
last few years—the Securities Ex- 
change Act. Personally, I think 
you have at the head of your 
stock exchange now a model, 
capable Government employee. I 
mean Mr. Emil Schram. I said so 
when the change was made. I 
am not intimate with this gentle- 
man—we do know each other, 
however. But you recognize 
forces when you see them. No- ; 
body has to apologize for the job 
he has done since he came here. 
I looked at him a while ago and 
admired his youth, because I com- 
prehend some of the job that _is 
ahead of him. You take the edu- 
cational program that he is pro- 
moting. You cannot get into that 
quickly enough. There is an un- 
limited field in which you can 
work. : 

Take the work of this league 
headed by Mr. Forbes. The first 
time _I heard of it, I was in -my 
district. Some fellow called me 
up from the hotel and said he 
wanted to speak with me. He 
talked to my wife. I got in touch 
with him and he told me about 
the league. I told him I was in- 
terested in it because it was edu- 
cational. Investors Fairplay 
League. Fair play. If I could 
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get into politics and into Congress 
one-fifth of the fair play that you 
have in industry—between the 
wholesale jobber and the retailer 
—between you and your custom- 
ers—between the man that repre- 
sents your particular product and 
the fellow who buys it from him. 
You fellows have really learned 
how to develop fair play. You 
know how to make obligations 
over the telephone and carry them 
out. You don’t have to have a 
long written document. You live 
up to those obligations or you pass 
out of the picture from unfair 
dealing. 

The public doesn’t know that. 
People who have never had prac- 
tical experience do not know how 
industrial transactions are con- 
ducted. 


Here you have twelve to fifteen 
million young men and women 
who are going to come back to 
civilian life. Keep in mind that 
they grew up primarily during the 
last two decades. What are you 
going to do with those people 
when they come back? There is 
an untouched field. Few of them 
know anything whatsoever about 
investments and how the. wheels 
go around. Yet that group, I 
“hope, will control this country. I 
‘prefer to have the forces of the 
-country in their hands above the 
group that has been here. You 
will say, “They are young.” Well, 
they have lived 50 or 60 years 
within 4 years. They have been 
- abroad and have seen what goes 
on in other countries. When they 
come back here, I am ready for 
-them to take over the forces of 
the United States. If we cannot 
trust them, whom can we trust? 
They will come back into politics 
and industry and all the walks of 
life and start out. What road will 
they travel? A free market road 
sor the Government-owned road? 
»You are going to have something 
to say about that. You should 
ihave a program ready to place in 
their hands. 


Take the other group who have 
been here at home during the past 
four years and who have received 
these Government checks which 
has enabled $124,000,000,000 to be 
saved. What do they know about 
investment? You have to tell 
them. Therein is your educa- 
tional opportunity. 

I said to Mr. Forbes’ man last 
night, “Mr. Jackman, I hope you 
have these open discussions in 
every region of the United States 
just as quickly as possible.” 

People have been saying to me, 
“There is no longer any oppor- 
tunity of consequence in the 
United States where our people 
can invest their savings. We 
hope to have them export their 
capital from the United States to 
the other countries of the world 
and build buildings, put in ma- 
chinery, and supply tools.” I said 
“That’s fine as far as you go. 
Then what?” “We are going to 
bring the standard of living up in 
the other parts of the world.” 
Yes, but in the meantime, what 
are you going to do about employ- 
ing 60,000,000 skilled workers in 
this country? 

Mr. Truman made this remark 
in his home town yesterday: “My 
duties: No. 1, win the war with 
Japan; No. 2, win a peace that 
will work. That is all I shall de- 

“vote my time to from now on.” 


A member of the House came 
back from a world tour the other 
day, having visited.30 different 
countries, and he made one of the 
most tga ego 5 5 aeyerearning 
speeches I ever heard on e 
troubles of other countries and 
other people. I was on the floor 
and I referred to that in this way: 
“I enjoyed my friend’s speech. I 
love to hear him talk. But, in- 
cidentally, we-have some prob- 
lems in the United States with 
which to deal. God Almighty 
doesn’t expect me to work out all 
the problems of my friend from 
Michigan. God expects me to 
- work out my own salvation and 
that of my family. The British 


and the Russians and the Chinese 
will have to work out some of 
their own problems. There is 
something to be done in the 
United States.” 


Free Enterprise Needs Investors 


If you have the free-enterprise 
system and then let it die by per- 
mitting our people to fail to in- 
vest the necessary funds in this 
country’s enterprise required for 
our expanding economy we shall 
thereby cause unemployment and 
social unrest under such condi- 
tions, where do you think the 
work of Mr. Truman will land 
with the world peace? In my 
opinion, it won’t amount to a hill 
of beans. The foundation of all 
peace is for our people of this 
country to receive what they con- 
ceive to be social and economic 
justice reasonably satisfactory to 
the people of the United States. 
In the absence of that, what have 
you got? You have an accumu- 
lated debt of $300,000,000,000. 
You have a young force coming 
up that will not have the form of 
government under which we older 
ones have lived. The relations 
with other countries will break 
down, the Bretton Woods, ‘the San 
Francisco Charter, all of it will go 
out of the window if we have 
great social unrest and unemploy- 
ment. We have got to maintain 
some sense of balance here in the 
United States. 


You take any young man or wo- 
man who is in the service. How 
can they fall in love and build a 
home and raise and educate a 
family under the tax burden im- 
}posed upon them by a $300,000,- 
000,000 debt? They will give you 
some hot answers pretty fast. 
Suppose a man earns five or ten 
thousand dollars a year. What 
has he left after living and pay- 
ing taxes? You say taxes will be 
reduced. Maybe they will. We 
may increase them. When I say 
“We may increase them,” I mean 
our errors may force an increase. 
You have the job of inducing our 
people to invest in the capital 
structures of present and prospec- 
tive industry whatever funds are 
necessary to maintain reasonably 
full employment in the United 
States. To me, that is your big- 
gest job. You have to do educa- 
tional work along that line. You 
have to do whatever is necessary 
to educate the public to have a 
respect for stock and commodity 
exchanges. You have a lot of 
people in Congress who have not 
too much respect for them. I am 
sorry that that situation exists. 
But I think you can correct it. 
You have your ethical rules and 
just regulations. 
how they can be improved upon. 
Altogether, however, I think you 
are doing a pretty fine job in that 
respect. But I do not think you 
are paying enough attention to 
this question of public relation- 
ship. I don’t think you have 
ironed out all your difficulties 
here as between the exchange and 
the customers. , 


Free Enterprise Requires Free 
Markets 
We have sufficient situations in 
Washington to prove conclusively 
these truths. If this enterprise 
System is to survive, you have got 
to have free markets. How free 
can they be, and if they are free, 
then, as Mr. Schram pointed out, 


once ina while. Somebody is go- 
ing to get out into the road and 


for the road to be destroyed be- 
cause some fellow had an acci- 
dent. In the presence of. freedom, 
we can afford an accident once in 
a while. How much freedom are 
we to have? 

There have been a lot of dis- 
cussions on this matter in the last 
3 weeks between our committee 
and Mr. Bowles. I have repeat- 
edly said that it is my opinion 
that just from the present flow 
sheet you will have OPA regula- 





| tions anywhere from 3 to 10 years. | 


Why do I say this? Because 


I don’t know 


you are going to have an accident || 


get hurt. But there is no reason | 





where the public—you and I— 
have built up in our own minds 
a conception that we must have 
a Government agency controlling 
our affairs to prevent you and you 
and you taking your cash and 
credits and converting them into 
goods and chattels, etc—a Gov- 
ernment agency standing here 
ready to serve that prevents us 
from making that conversion— 
and if you are to justify that that 
Government agency is to stay as 
long as you have those credits 
and currency at your command, 
hew long do you think you will 
have an OPA? 


If you are of the opinion that a 
Government agency must be 
maintained to prevent that, as 
long as you have buying power 
at your command, then the OPA 
will go on. Let us get rid of the 
philosophy and then you can rid 
yourself of the controls. 


How can you move $200,000,- 
000,000 worth of buying power 
back into the market and do it 
quickly, simultaneously with rea- 
sonably full employment and high 
wages and salaries as under our 
present concept of paying the fel- 
low for what he produces and all 
without great price inflation? 
Suppose in the calendar year of 
1946 we produce $150,000,000,000 
worth of goods and services, and 
the employees receive wages and 
salaries incident thereto and still 
hold in their hands $200,000,000,- 
000 worth of buying power, which 
gives you $350,000,000,000 worth 
of buying power to buy $150,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods. 

I contend that if we have rea- 
sonably full employment and you 
and you and you have wages 
coming in, then it becomes un- 
necesstry to cash in your War 
Savings bonds. You can let those 
bonds run, thus making it un- 
necessary for the Treasury to re- 
fund. I contend that under full 
employment there is no reason 
for you to liquidate the Govern- 
ment savings bonds you have. 
Reasonably full employment will 
answer at least a half a dozen 
great difficulties that will face us 


if we do not have reasonably full 
employment. 

You have an opportunity to do 
some educational work on that 





particular phase. We go out and 
sell savings bonds to the pay- 
rollees and say to them that after 
the war they can cash them in 
and buy what they want. Why do 
we preach such philosophy? 
cannot cash in and buy unless the 
goods are there to be bought. Go 
to the automobile industry, the 
refrigerator, and the household 
industry, and try to find goods 
to buy. If you cash in your 
bonds, where is the Treasury to 
get the money to cash those bonds 
with? Either from the printing 
press or the commercial banks. 
We do not want the dollars from 
either source because either in- 
creases the inflationary forces and 
makes it even worse than it is 
now. Do you see what I mean? 


Suppose I take my savings and 
place them through the stock ex- 
change into the capital goods 
structure and build a new plant 
to produce civilian goods and em- 
ploy 1,000 people instead of 
taking those savings and buying 
some new household gadgets. 
That is the course you should be 
pointing out to the people of this 
country right now in every way 
that you can. That is, invest and 
employ and produce until we 
again have the goods. 


What have you as a group done 
to teach the people of this coun- 
try what freedom in the market 
place means? Show me a bulletin 
that you have issued. Show me 
an advertisement that you have 
run in the daily papers of this 
country. You have members who 
have put out a lot of perfectly 
grand individual discussions in 
this line, with limited circulation, 
going to a very highly intelligent 
group. But what have you done 
to educate the masses along the 
line I here mention? Send me 
copies of it and I will use it on 
the floor and try to advertise it 
for you. If you have not done 
such a thing, do you have a com- 
mittee doing it? If your present 
income will not permit you to do 
so, then raise your fees, because 
I want a market place to liquidate 


securities if I am forced to do so. 
And I am depending on you for 
that market place. If I want that 
market place, I am willing to pay 
for it. 


You | 


Close Books on Offering 
Of Fed. Farm Loan Bonds 


Public offering was made July 

17 by the 12 Federal Land Banks 
through Charles R. Dunn, their 
{fiscal agent, at 1005s%, of $176,- 
000,000 142% consolidated Fed- 
eral farm loan bonds dated Aug. 
1, 1945, due Oct. 1, 1950, and not 
redeemable before Oct. 1, 1948. 
The bonds are being distributed 
on a nation-wide basis through a 
large selling group of security 
dealers and dealer banks. 


It was announced the same day 
that the bonds had been heavily 
over-subsecribed and the books 
closed. 


Net proceeds fromthe sale, to- 
gether with cash on ‘hand, will 
be used to pay notes in an aggre- 
gate amount of $172,300,000 held 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation; to retire approxi- 
mately $2,950,000 of the capital 
investment of the United States 
in the Federal Land Banks; and 
to purchase approximately $6,- 
000,000 of mortgages and real es- 
tate sales contracts from the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
The borrowings from the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation were 
effected to provide a portion of 
the funds needed to retire om 
July 1, 1945, all the outstanding 
consolidated Federal farm loan 
3% bonds of 1945-55, amounting 
to $230,000,000, and to repay part 
of the Government’s capital in- 
vestment in the banks, 


The consolidated bonds just of- 
fered are not Government obli- 
gations and are not guaranteed by 
the Government, but are the joint 
and several obligations of the 12 
Federal Land Banks which oper- 
ate under Federal charter and 
under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, which is 
under the general direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


With Hemphill, Noyes Co. 

(Special to THe Financia CHRomscie) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —Wen- 
dell Sherk has become associated 
with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Merchants Bank Building. Mr. 
Sherk was formerly head of Sherk 
& Co., Inc. for many years. 
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How to Get More Employment 


(Continued from first page) 


working conditions for the vast, 


majority of American wage earn- 
ers. 

Let me comment briefly on 
each of these three programs, 
which I will call the “Labor Fol- 
lies of 1945.”” They are: 

1. The Folly of demanding 
more pay for less productive 
work. 

2. The Folly of refusing to have 
a legal obligation imposed on 
both employers and employees to 
settle labor controversies peace- 
ably. 

3. The Folly of trying to make 
it illegal for employers and em- 
ployees to exercise a freedom of 
choice as to their associates and 
co-workers. 

Probably these criticisms will 
put me in the labor doghouse 
reserved for reactionaries and 
renegades, despite the long years 
of service I have given to the 
ceuse of organized labor, and de- 
spite my deep conviction that the 
welfare and progress of the en- 
tire nation depend upon, and must 
be measured by, the welfare and 
progress of the wage earner. But, 
because of this conviction, I feel 
it necessary to protest as earn- 
estly and noisily as I can against 
delusive schemes to benefit labor 
which will have more unhappy 
results than investing in gold 
bricks or Japanese bonds. 


1. More Pay for Less Produc- 
tive Work. 

The first Folly is to demand 
greatly reduced hours of work, 
with no reduction of earnings. 
This is supposed to be the way 
to provide work for more workers 
and thus to take care of an in- 
creasing number of unemployed, 
without any loss for any workers. 

There are two fundamental 
weaknesses in this program: First, 
a nation-wide reduction of hours 
with increased rates of pay must 
increase labor costs, which are 
the major costs of all production, 
so that higher prices will promptly 
follow. Higher prices mean a re- 
duced buying power of money. 
Therefore, when the wage level 
rises throughout the country, 
without an increase in quantity 
or quality of production, the cost 
of living must rise and higher 
wages will buy no more than pre- 
vious lower wages. 

The only way whereby a policy 
of higher wages and lower prices 
can be maintained is through in- 
creasing the productivity per man- 
hour of labor. Therefore, short- 
ened hours and higher pay, with 
no increased productivity, bring 
nothing but inflation, that is, ris- 
ing prices with a diminishing 
value of the dollar. 





The second objection to this 
program is that it can’t be carried 
out, even with government sup- 
pert. Our government has been 
able to establish a 48-hour week, 
with 8 hours’ overtime pay, as a 
wartime measure. The increased 
costs thus forced upon manufac- 
turers have been met by increased 
prices; and, since our government 
was the biggest customer in the 
world, these prices could be paid 
out of taxes and money borrowed 
on bonds. But, with the end of 
dominant government spending, 
and with a strong revival of com- 
petition (which is a government 
policy supported by organized la- 
bor, and is fundamentally a sound 
policy), employers are not going 
to pay for any more overtime 
than is absolutely necessary. The 
loss of earnings from a general 
reduction of overtime pay will be 
too large to be made up by 
increasing straight time pay. 
Nevertheless, such an enormous 
and impossible wage increase is 
being widely advocated by labor 
Ol ganizations. Let’s look at a few 
hard figures and see just what 
we are talking about. 


I admit that statistics are an 
annoyance in a speech or an argu- 
ment. It is much easier and more 
amusing to talk glittering general- 
ities. But my statistics reveal 
some exciting facts. 


The official reports of the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that in the present 
year the average weekly earn- 
ings of factory workers were ap- 
proximately $47.50; and the aver- 
age weekly hours were about 
45%. This meant average hourly 
earnings of nearly $1.05, when 
average straight-time wages were 
about 90c an hour, 


If straight-time wages were re- 
tained at an average of 90c, and 
if the work-week, without over- 
time, were reduced to 40 hours, 
the average weekly’ earnings 
would become about $36—quite 
a drop from $47.50. On the other 
hond, in order to retain weekly 
earnings of $47.50 for a 40-hour 
week, it would be necessary to 
raise average straight-time pay 
from the present average of 90c 
to nearly $1.20 an hour. This 
would call for an average 33% 
increase in wages throughout the 
country. Such a wage increase, 
{followed by a corresponding price 
rise would make every dollar in 
savings banks, war bonds, or in- 
surance policies worth less than 
75 cents. So, the wage-earners 
would gain nothing out of their 
Wage increase and lose part of 





all their savings. 
Now let’s consider what is really 





going to happen after the war 
and during reconversion. There is 
of course an enormous demand 
for things which have not been 
produced during the war. It 
should be possible to re-employ all 
workers released from war in- 
dustries and to re-employ all re- 
turning soldiers, if a few million 
temporary war workers retire 
permanently from the ranks of 
wage earners. Millions will un- 
deubtedly be retired; many at 
their own desire and others be- 
cause of an incompetence which 
would never permit their em- 
ployment at standard wages in 
competitive industry. Therefore, 
we can assume that, despite a 
geod deal of temporary unem- 
ployment, it will be possible for 
a tinfe to re-employ all the avail- 
able competent labor, if labor 
productivity is maintained or in- 
creased and the general wage 
level does not seriously rise. But 
a marked rise in the wage level, 
without increased productivity 
per man-hour, will blight the 
post-war revival of business in 
a short time. For a period, there 
will be a strong consumer buying 
power resulting from_ savings, 
which will support the obvious 
demand for new goods. But this 
buying power and this imperative 
demand can only be maintained 
for a prolonged period of peace 
through maintaining or increas- 
ing the value of every man-hour 
of production. It is just as in- 
evitable as the sunrise that if the 
average work-hour produces less 
goods at the same or greater dol- 
lar cost, every dollar of wages or 
savings will buy less. 

So, as we produce less and 
gradually buy less, we will stead- 
ily be going down hill into the 
depression which has followed 
every great war, and which will 
be simply accelerated by a pro- 
gram of less work for more pay. 


Perhaps the normal ‘post-war 
depression (customarily following 
a false dawn of prosperity) cannot 
be avoided. But certainly the only 
program which would hold out 
any hope of avoiding another 
great- depression would be a pro- 
gram of increasing the produc- 
tivity of the average man-hour 
throughout the nation. Then, with 
more goods available at lower 
cost, the maintenance of a sus- 
tained demand might be possible 
and the stability of employment 
definitely prolonged. 


It has been my intention, in dis- 
cussing the first program of folly, 
to lay the groundwork for under- 
standing the equal or greater folly 
of two other favored programs. 
You can listen to arguments for 
days, which will change few 
opinions, on the question of the 
relative effects of low prices or 
higher wages upon our economy. 
I have tried to avoid boring you 
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with an elaborate argument in 
favor of my point of view, and so 
have left myself vulnerable to at- 
tacks by the economists of other 
schools of thought. I would only 
Say, in concluding the discussion 
of this subject, that I have read 
several hundred dull and author- 
itative books discussing these is- 
sues, and I have written a few 
myself! And I have come in the 
end to a few simple conclusions. 
One is that the wealth of a nation 
depends on the volume and effi- 
ciency of its production. Another 
is that unless higher wages mean 
lower prices—tHat is, unless the 
pay for an hour’s work will buy 
more or better goods—the wage 
earners are simply being fooled 
when they gain a general wage 
increase. A third thing I have 
learned is that borrowed money 
has to be repaid; and a prosperity 
based on borrowed money is 
bound to collapse unless the bor- 
rowers are willing to work hard 
enough to pay their debts in ad- 
dition to earning a decent living. 

According to these convictions, 
I do not see how the American 
people can expect to enjoy easy 
times for many, many years; and 
the effort to delude the masses of 
the people into thinking that, 
when the war is over, they are 
going to live better and work less, 
is a confidence game of majestic 
size. Many of the discomforts and 
annoyances of wartime should 
disappear with the end of the 
horrible, tragic suffering that war 
brings. But, unless the American 
people understand that they will 
have to work harder than ever 
before in the next 20 years in 
order to enjoy a decent. living, 
they will go rolling down the easy 
descent into a great depression 
without any effective effort to 
save themselves until such evil 
times are upon them. 

Of course we have always one 
hope; that our scientists and in- 
ventors—our brain trust at which 
we love to sneer, but to whom 
we look for salvation—may cre- 
ate new mechanisms and devices 
whereby our production per man- 
hceur can be enormously increased. 
Then we may achieve the miracle 
of higher wages and lower prices 
in such miraculous proportions 
that we can pay our debts, sup- 
port our vast charities, and still 
live fairly well. I pray that this 
may happen, but it is not safe 
to count on it! 


2. Refusal to Accept a Legal 
Obligation to Settle Labor Con- 
troversies Peacefully. 

Now, with some understanding 
of the economic problems we are 
facing, and of the essential folly 
of the program to get more pay 
for less productive work, let me 
turn to the companion folly of 
continuing to relieve organized 
labor and private management of 
any legal obligation to settle their 
controversies peacefully and with- 
out stoppages of production. It 
should be obvious from what I 
have said heretofore, and it will 
be generally agreed, that the 
maintenance of a maximum of 
production is a most urgent need 
in the coming years. But how 
is such production to be main- 
tained in the midst of a renewed 
and intensified civil warfare be- 
tween employers and employees? 
How is production to be main- 
tained when management cannot 


| make a contract to deliver goods 


except subject to nullification by 
How is it possible to 
maintain production when man- 


agement control of a work force 


is disputed, not occasionally, but 
daily; and when the contin 
and efficiency 


determined by 

foolishness of labor re 
‘tives who vary in character from 
responsible citizens to selfish la- 


jbor politicians and on down to 
| racketeers and criminals? 


For these conditions, the rem- 
edy is obvious. This involves no 
puzzling guestions of economics, 


| no difficult theories of finance, 


none of the mysteries of a mone- 
tary problem. This problem has 


its solution in the world-old and | ‘ 2 
i well. tried means of preserving tional origin or ancestry. But it 


uanee | 
of production is. 
the wisdom or} 


| 


| justice. 


-iry.” 





law and order and enforcing a 
responsibility to the public in- 
terest. 

We have an administration of 
We have laws by the 
thousands, and courts by the 
hundreds to enforce them, so that 
all the differences of interest be- 
tween men can be adjusted, and 
so that injuries can be redressed 
and crimes can be _ punished. 
When men work together, they 
do so under the terms of con- : 
tracts, either written or verbal, 
and commercial contracts are en- 
forced by law. But, when we en- . 
ter the field of labor disputes, we , 
find disregarded all the machin- 
ery of law and order, all the prin- - 
ciples of fair dealing between 
man and man, all the authority . 
of the government to protect the 
public interest. We find estab- 
lished as a principle, with much 
misplaced pride, that employers 
and employees shall be free to 
fight out their differences with 
fist and club, no matter how much 
suffering they force upon each - 
cther and upon the communities 
in which they live. 

We are today engaged in a 
tremendous effort to provide the 
means of preserving international 
peace, after the worst, most dev- 
astating and widespread war in 
history. Yet, while the country - 
is practically united in the desire 
to see a machinery of inter- 
national peace established, we 
have not undertaken the much 
simpler task of insuring domestic 
peace in the United States. All 
we need to do is to provide a 
governmental machinery for the 
negotiation, conciliation, and 
eventual arbitration of labor con- | 
troversies, and to insist that la-, 
bor controversies be settled in 
this peaceful manner, in order to 
end an era of civil warfare in in- 
dustry which has disgraced this 
and previous generations, and 
should be found intolerable by 
the oncoming generation. 

Without going into a long dis- 
cussion of a desirable law to pro- 
mote industrial peace, I will call 
your attention to the proposed 
Federal Industrial Relations Act 
which is now before the Congress, 
in the shape of a bill introduced 
in the Senate on June 20th by 
Senators Hatch, Burton, and Ball. 
If you hear outcries from organ- 
ized labor and. from organized. 
employers, both denouncing the 
bill, you can be very sure that it 
deals fairly and impartially with 
both interests, and is devoted pri- 
marily to the protection of the 
public interest. I venture to as- 
sert that the interests of the. 
masses of American workers and 
American businessmen are not» 
represented by those “friends of 
labor’ who are unwilling to have 
the organizations of wage earners” 
accept the responsibilities that go 
with the power which they have, 
or by the organizations of busi-’ 
nessmen, who oppose equally la- 
bor organization and the accept- 
ance of public responsibilities by. 
employers. Whether the opposi-' 
tion of such persons is blind or 
selfish, it is not grounded in 
either good common sense or 
good social morality. " 


3. Fair Employment 
Acts, 

Now I would turn to a third’ 
program of folly. There is a’ 
nationwide demand for state and 
federal laws, which are commonly 
called “Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Acts,” which have the noble 
rpecbes Bo preventing discrim-, 
nations in ment against. 
persons because “race, creed, 
color, national origin, or .anees- 
The bill for this 


Practice 


tional prohibit act. The 
jective may be noble; but the legal 
enforcement of a moral rule 
whch is not generally acceptable. 
is a tyrannical abuse of. political 
pewer. ' 

We can all agree that it would 
be desirable to stop unjust dis= 
crimination against persens be« 
cause of race, creed, color, na-« 
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is practically impossible to draw 
‘any legal line between the doing 
of an injustice, because of an un- 
warranted prejudice, and the ex- 
ercise of a fundamental freedom 
‘to choose one’s co-workers and 
associates. The effort to prevent 
and punish by law what is called 
“discrimination” will certainly in- 
terfere drastically with the cre- 
ation of competent, efficient, har- 
“monious business organizations. 
‘It will certainly provide an ex- 
cuse for every incompetent or 
‘otherwise unsatisfactory em- 
ployee to threaten a lawsuit if he 
is discharged, or if he is not ad- 
‘vanced according to his own esti- 
“mate of what is due him. 
According to the bill now pend- 
ing, such a law will also give to 
persons whose employment has 
-never been invited or desired the 
right to claim that they are being 
unlawfully refused employment. 
-There is no defined class of “em- 
-ployees” in the Federal bill, so 
‘that if an employer were consid- 


’ .ering hiring anyone, from an of- 


.fice boy to a general manager, he 
would act at his peril in rejecting 
the application of a man who 
might claim that he was discrimi- 
nated against because of his race, 
‘color, his creed, or ancestry. 
Strangely enough the promoters 
‘of this law do not outlaw discrim- 
‘ination becausé of sex; but women 
as well as men could claim that 
“any one of the other discrimina- 
“tions had been practiced. However, 
in order to make the law a perfect 
‘absurdity, it should include a pro- 
‘hibition of discrimination because 
‘of sex or age or halitosis. A per- 
“son should not be deprived of a 
‘job because of the misfortune of 
‘being a woman, or being young or 
old, or having a bad breath! 

If this hurdle of employing a 
‘work force is safely passed and 
‘all new employees, after the en- 
‘actment of the law, have been 
‘Jegally hired, despite the protests 
‘or demands of others who wanted 
‘the jobs, then, not only must 
‘every discharge be made at the 
peril of the employer, but any 
discrimination “in “compensation 
or in other terms or conditions of 
_employment” may be attacked on 
‘the theory that it is a violation 
of law. 

It is* wonderful to contemplate 
the difficulty of building up and 
maintaining a good organization, 
with such a threat of lawsuits 
‘hanging over the management 
every hour of the day, as though a 
sprinkler system had been im- 
‘properly installed and might pro- 
duce a deluge at any moment! 

. Of course, it can be assumed 
that most persons who want to 
retain a job and be advanced will 
hesitate to file a legal complaint 
against their employer as _ the 
‘means of proving their value to 
him! Nevertheless, every large 
business must be engaged contin- 
ually in hiring and firing and in 
changing the compensation and 
conditions of employment of its 
‘various employees. So there will 
be plenty of disgruntled employ- 
‘ees to keep a Federal board and 
thousands of investigators busy 
all the time. And in every large 
business, we can assume there 
will be an alert labor organiza- 
tion which will receive a stream 
of complaints from its members 
which it will prosecute diligently. 


We have had enough experience 
with the National Labor Relations 
Act to know how grievances of in- 
competent and untrustworthy em- 
ployees can be twisted into claims 


‘of discrimination because of labor 


‘union activity. But at least that 
law deals with specific practices 
as to which evidence can be 
taken; and the objective of the 
Jaw is not a complicated effort to 
interfere with all exercises of 
managerial authority and to give 
indefinite rights of complaint by 
employees against any sort of in- 
dividual treatment which can by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
ascribed to prejudice. 

It can be safely asserted that 
Fair Employment Practice Acts 
will p de the most disorganiz- 
ing, deteriorating influence on 





| private enterprise that has yet 


been devised. I do not claim that 
this program originated in the se- 
cret plotting of Communists, 
scheming night and day to find 
new means of undermining capi- 
talism and free private enter- 
prise. But it would be a slur upon 
the ability of Communist leaders 
to suggest that they had nothing 
to do with originating it. It is also 
evident that Communists and fel- 
low travellers and extremists in 
the labor field are strongly sup- 
porting “anti-discrimination” acts. 

Also, I will not suggest that dis- 
crimination against Communists is 
definitely forbidden; but I will 
point out that the word “creed” 
covers any form of belief, which 
may be religious, political, or so- 
cial. And it will be plain that any 
Communist or other subversive 
zealot will be able to find a basis 
somewhere in his “race, color, 
creed, national origin or ances- 
try,” so that he can complain of an 
illegal “discrimination” which 
otherwise would be _ described 
simply as a natural dislike for a 
refractory or incompetent or dis- 
cordant employee. 


Summary 


In summing up the Labor Fol- 
lies of 1945, attention should be 
drawn to the quality of thinking 
and the capacity, for leadership 
exhibited by those who support all 
three of these folliés. Let any 
impartial person undertake to 
devise a program to advance the 
interests of the wage earner. He 
would inevitably choose the oppo- 
site of each of these three 
methods. 


First; an unbiased friend of la- 
bor would say: The worker can 
only make more money by pro- 
ducing more. He should insist on 
being given the tools and the op- 
portunity to produce as much as 
possible in a reasonable work day, 
with a chance to add to his earn- 
ings by voluntary overtime to an 
extent not destructive of health 
or decent living conditions. 


The old days when so-called 
“aristocrats of labor’ could get 
disproportionately high wages are 
fast disappearing because, with 
so large a percentage of wage- 
earners organized, they are for the 
most part working to produce 
things for other wage-earners to 
buy. The “profit” of managers and 
investors is so small a part of na- 
tional income, and their purchas- 
ing power is so comparatively 
small, that, except in the purchase 
of luxuries, the prices paid by the 
masses of consumers are deter- 
mined largely by the labor costs 
of production. 


So today a wage rise in one in- 
dustry is usually obtained as a 
part of a rise in the national wage 
level, which means also a rise in 
the national price level. There is 
no real gain for the wage earner 
except where he gains by produc- 
ing more goods in the same time 
or with less effort. Just disregard 
all the corporate mechanisms, and 
lay aside for a moment the attack 
on excessive profits by manage- 
ment or investors—which organ- 
ized labor can rightly seek to re- 
duce, but out of which no large 
wage increases can come. Just 
consider the wage-earner as the 
maker, with machine aid, of two 
pairs of shoes an hour which he 
can exchange for, let us say, four 
shirts as the product of a shirt- 
maker’s hour of work. If the 
shoemaker is enabled to make 
three pairs of shoes an hour he 
can exchange them for six shirts; 
and if the shirtmaker can make 
six shirts in an hour the net re- 
sult is that the shoemaker gets six 
shirts and the shirtmaker ge 
three pairs of shoes. 

Of course this is an oversimpli- 
fied picture; but it is a graphic ex- 
ample of an inescapable economic 
fact. A people as a whole ad- 
vance materially only by produc- 
ing more. The individual, or a 
small organization, may be able 
to make morfey out of the losses 
of others. But, labor nationally 
organized can only advance by 
increased production. Those so- 





called leaders of labor who keep 
perpetually demanding more pay 
for less production in shorter 
hours are leading their followers 
down-hill and into the swamps. 
The heights of prosperity are in 
the opposite direction. 

Any labor leader who under- 
stood that there is now only one 
way in which labor can advance 
would, of course, use every power 
available to avoid stoppages and 
delays in production. He would 
know that peaceful cooperation is 
not merely desirable but neces- 
sary in the days to come. He 
would wish to retain the freedom 
and ability to fight for the inter- 
ests of the workers if a fight be- 
came unavoidable; but he would 
gladly accept an obligation im- 
posed on both employer and em- 
ployee to use every possible means 
to settle controversies without any 
of the fighting that stops or de- 
lays the industrial machinery that 
is pouring out the necessities and 
comforts of life for all the work- 
ers of the nation. 

Any friend of labor who under- 
stood the difficulties of creating 
and maintaining an efficient busi- 
ness organization, the myriad ir- 
ritations and discords among co- 
workers that must be constantly 
overcome to keep up human co- 
operation, would never think of 
adding to the elements of strife 
and misunderstanding the com- 
mands of an unintelligible, unen- 
forceable law forbidding “dis- 
crimination.” Any well-informed 
friend of labor would know that 
“discrimination” is a two-faced 
creature. In one aspect it wears 
the mean, snarling scowl of a per- 
son prejudiced against human be- 
ings by classes, according to race, 
color or creed. In the other as- 
pect “discrimination” wears the 
patient, tolerant smile of a person 
who seeks, by selecting harmoni- 
ous associates and by rewarding 
merit and adaptability, to create 
efficient organizations ‘wherein 
men by working together can do 
more for themselves than anyone 





working alone can do for himself. 

To enact and enforce a law 
against “discrimination” in em- 
ployment would be worse than a 
political blunder. It would go a 
long way in undermining the eco- 
nomic foundation of our free so- 
ciety. 

The revolutionary” program to 
discredit our democratic govern- 
ment and our free industries is 
easily understood: Foment dis- 
cord wherever possible. Interfere 
with and hamper every effort at 
peaceful cooperation. Disorganize 
and delay production and distri- 
bution by any available means. 
Promote the enactment of more 
and more laws for more and more 
detailed regulation of industrial 
enterprises; and administer these 
laws so as to increase steadily the 
difficulties of management and 
the dissatisfaction of labor. Infil- 
trate all labor organizations and 
sources of publicity with extrem- 
ists who will constantly emphasize 
the faults and weaknesses of a 
free industrial system. In the end 
the economic and political system 
must break down as the volume 
and variety of obstructions are in- 
creased. Then the time will be 
ripe—yes, rotten ripe—for change. 

There are probably only a few 
of the well-advertised friends of 
labor who would willingly aid in 
this revolutionary plan. ere are 
unhappily a few who are active 
agents of communism and they 
are constantly forcing well-mean- 
ing but weak labor politicians to 
support their strategies by -im- 
pugning the loyalty to labor of 
anyone who is not ready to aid 
their plausible projects to prevent 
peaceful cooperation. 

It is time for plain speaking by 
genuine friends of labor. It is 
time for some clear thinking by 
the wage-earners themselves. It 
is time to talk about the Labor 
Follies of 1945 in language which 
will be understood and to keep on 
talking regardless of abuse. It is 
a rotten show. It should be hissed 
off the stage. If the actors like 


June Cotton Consumption 

The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on July 16 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed in 
the United States, cotton on hand, 
and active cotton spindles in the 
month of June. 

In the month of June, 1945, cot- 
ton consumed amounted to 786,- 
063 bales of lint and 117,992 bales 
of linters, as compared with 
830,568 bales of lint and 128,946 
bales of linters in May and 805,- 
823 bales of lint and 121,708 bales 
of linters in June, 1944. 

In the 11 months ending June 
30 cotton consumption was 8,- 
902,742 bales of lint and 1,366,660 
bales of linters, which compares 
with 9,219,968 bales of lint and 
1,231,312 bales of linters in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

There were 2,045,952 bales of 
lint and 289,455 bales of linters 
on hand in consuming establish~ 
ments on June 30, 1945, which 
compares with 2,141,193 bales of 
lint and 322,560 bales of linters 
on May 31, 1945, and 1,986,576 
bales of lint and 354,631 bales of 
linters on June 30, 1944. 


On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on June 30, 1945, 
‘there were 9,195,258 bales of lint 
and 30,457 bales of linters, which 
compares with 10,132,723 bales of 
lint and 36,644 bales of linters on 
May 31, and 8,852,745 bales of lint 
and 66,519 bales of linters on 
| June 30, 1944. 

There were 22,188,330 cotton 
spindles active during June, 
which compares with 22,167,678 
cotton spindles active during May, 
1945, and with 22,379,602 active 
cotton spindles during June, 1944. 





it, the American people should 
demand a new cast. If the actors 
don’t like it, and know that it isa 
rotten show, they should close the 
theatre and not open up again 
until they have written a new 
play that is fit for the American 
people to see and is worthy of 





their support. 
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The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corporation 


$5,500,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 278% Series Due 1975 


Due July 1, 1975 
Price 102%% and accrued interest 





70,292 Shares 
$2.10 Preferred Stock 


Subject to an exchange offer being made by the Company 
to holders of its outstanding $2.50 Preferred 
Stock as described in the Prospectus. 


Price $55 per share 
plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1945 


; Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned as may legally 
_'s Offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective states. 


Drexel & Co. 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


ncorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stroud & Company 
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The International Bank 


(Continued from page 299) 


nor the International Bank are 
emergency institutions. Neither 
of them is designed to deal with 
the present emergency. Both of 
them ‘commit the United States to 
long-range policies which will 
cost us billions of dollars and, 
with all the discussion that has 
taken place, those policies have 
not had any real consideration 
from the pecple of this country. 
Undoubtedly there is an emer- 
gency situation in the world. 
Many countries, headed by Great 
Britain, have reconversion and 
transitional problems which are 
almost insoluble without our 
help. ‘England will have a three 
billion’ dollars adverse balance of 
trade during the next year, and 
insufficient assets with which to 
méet’ it. Other countries are 
correspondingly in trouble. I 
have always believed that in the 
post-war period we would have 
to extend reasonable credits to 
many countries to enable them to 
buy machinery and raw materials 
so that their economic machine 
may begin to operate. But I be- 
‘lieve) these loans should be made 
directly by our own Government, 
and it should be recognized that 
they may never be repaid. The 
total’ scope of such assistance, 
however, I believe can be held 
to five or six billion dollars dur- 
ing the next two or three years, 
provided that the problem of each 
country is carefully studied and 
money advanced only for essential 
purposes. 


‘But the Bank and the Fund are 
permanent institutions, the Bank 
designed to encourage private in- 
vestment abroad to secure perma- 
nent economic development, and 
the Fund to stabilize currencies. 
As will appear from later discus- 
sioh, neither of them is really 
equipped to deal with the present 
emergency situation, and a bill 
‘has been introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New 
York to authorize direct Govern- 
ment loans by our Export-Import 
Bank up to three and a half bil- 
lion dollars. My suggestion is 
that we deal with these emer- 
gency situations directly, and in 
the meantime consider further the 
permanent policies provided in 

lis bill. An international or- 
ganization moves awkwardly and 
slowly, and is likely to be very 

efficient in dealing with an 
emergency situation. As far as 


‘ 


! 





solving the immediate problems 
of Great Britain, of France, or of 
Czechoslovakia, the Bank would 
be just about as inefficient as 
UNRRA has been in solving their 
relief problems. Direct national 
action is required for that pur- 
pose, just as our Army has 
aandled relief. 


The International Bank 


There has been a wide discus- 
3ion of the technical features of 
he International Fund. I hope to 
jliscuss those next week, but to- 
jay I wish to discuss the Interna- 
ional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. This is the 
3econd of those institutions which 
was proposed by the Bretton 
Woods Conference. I do so in ad- 
vance of the debate on the Bretton 
Woods bill because the Bank has 
eceived almost no public atten- 
sion and because I think it in- 
volves a more important depar- 
ture in American economic policy 
even than the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

The Bank appeared at first al- 
most as an afterthought. It has 
aot received one-tenth of the at- 
tention which has been given the 
Fund. I doubt if a single Senator 
has read the Articles of Agree- 
ment for the Bank. Yet this 
Agreement embarks the United 
States on a permanent policy of 
foreign. lending and investment 
by Americans in huge sums, spon- 
sored and to a large extent guar- 
anteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Bank is proposed, not 
as a relief organization, but as a 
permanent institution involving 
this Government in a permanent 
policy. 

Foreign investment by Amer- 
ican nationals is probably desir- 
able in a reasonable amount. It 
is highly undesirable if under- 
taken in too great volume. But 
this plan goes much further, be- 
cause in effect it involves our 
Government and other govern- 
ments in a guarantee of private 
loans and investments abroad. 
Our Government does not guaran- 
tee private investments in the 
United States, and I believe it is 
dangerous and unwise to embark 
on a permanent policy of Govern- 
ment guarantee of private invest- 
ments abroad. 

Description of the Bank 


The International Bank to be 
ectablished is to have a capital of 





$10,000,000,000. The United Na- 
tions have already subscribed for 
$9,100,000,000, of which our share 
is $3,175,000,000, or approximately 
35%. It is administered by a 
board of 12 executive directors, 
only one of whom is an American, 
although he has 35% of the voting 
power. Every nation is to put up 
2% of its quota in gold and 18% 
in its own currency. The other 
80% is subject to call to be paid 
in gold, dollars, or the currency 
needed. 

The Bank may make direct 
loans, but that is not intended to 
be its principal business. The 
ordinary procedure will be as fol- 
lows: A foreign nation or foreign 
corporation seeking a loan will 
come to the Bank and ask the 
Bank to guarantee such a loan. 
If the loan is to be made to a 
private foreign institution such as 
a public utility company or an 
automobile . manufacturer, the 
government of that country will 
have to guarantee the loan also. 
When the guarantee is given, the 
country or its corporation may 
float that loan in any country 
where it wishes to borrow the 
money and the loan will carry 
the guarantee of the International 
Bank. It is fairly obvious that 
most of the loans sought will be 
in the United States, and we will, 
therefore, see a large financing 
operation with billions of dollars 
of these guaranteed securities 
widely advertised to American 
investors. While the United 
States Government is only re- 
sponsible up to $3,175,000,000, the 
whole $9,100,000,000 of potential 
loans could be sold in the United 
States. The impression certainly 
will prevail that the United States 
Government is largely back of all 
these investments. Should there 
be a general default by the gov- 
ernments such as occurred in 1932, 
our Government might be morally 
obligated to make good the whole 
amount. 

It is quite true that the United 
States has the right to veto any 
loan to be floated in dollars in 
the United States. This veto, 
however, is not reserved to Con- 
gress, so that we are in effect 
being asked to authorize the Ex- 
ecutive Department to approve 
the sale of guaranteed foreign 
securities in the United States up 
to the total amount of $9,100,- 
600,000. 

In effect; therefore, the Bank 
is a tremendous plan, under the 
guise of international cooperation, 
to lend our people’s and our 
Government’s money abroad. 








New Issue 


| | Dated August 1, 1945 


nd Massachusetts 


oy bs 


” The Chase National Bank 
-; of the City of New York 


| Bankers Trust Company. 


ied | 


American Trust :-Company 


July 17, 1945 





$176,000,000 


Federal Land Banks 


[ . 142% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


2 pees Not Redeemable before October 1, 1948 
WHYS The Bonds are the secured joint and several obligations of the twelve Federal Land Banks. 





fhe Bonds are eligible for investment by savings banks under the statutes of a majority of the States, including New York 
1 The Bonds are also eligible for the investment of trust funds under the statutes of various States. 





This offering is made by the twelve Federal Land Banks, through 
Charles R. Dunn, their Fiscal Agent, at: : 


100%%% and accrued interest 


_. The undersigned are not underwriting the above issue, but have advised with the Fiscal Agent of the Federal Land 
if ‘Banks in connection with the formation of a Selling Group, including themselves. No sale of the Bonds in this State 

iwill be made by any of the undersigned except as permitted by law. Copies of the circular of the Federal Land Banks 
|, -_ describing the Bonds may be obtained from such of the undersigned as may lawfully sell the Bonds in this State. 


The National City Bank 
of New York 


Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A. 


“Continental Illinois National Bank The First National Bank Mercantile-Commerce 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Seattle-First National Bank 


of Chicago . 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


Due October 1, 1950 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Bank and Trust Company 


Whitney National Bank 
of New Orleans 














It is said that the money of 
other governments will also be 
used, and thereby reduce our bur- 
den. This might be true in a nor- 
mal world. The arguments for. 
the Bank will undoubtedly be 
stronger three years from now 
than they are today. But under 
present conditions the whole bur- 
den will fall on us. The Bank is 
only as good as the credit of the 
United States Government. There 
are not many among our people 
who realize the condition in 
which the world finds itself today. 
Few foreign nations are on a self- 
supporting basis. Few are able to 
pay their debts. Few currencies 
are of any value outside of the 
country of issue, unless we make 
them good. Any International 
Fund, therefore, is not really in- 
ternational. It looks to the United 
States for support, and for some 
years to come it is merely a 
camouflaged method of lending 
American money, and that of a 
few other solvent nations. 


Permanent Foreign Lending on 
Scale Contemplated Is Wasteful 
and Dangerous 


It has become fairly obvious 
that the policy of some Adminis- 
tration officials today contem- 
plates a vast outpouring of Amer- 
ican funds throughout the world, 
both for relief*and rehabilitation 
and for permanent development. 
The best prepared statement of 
this policy is to be found in the 
sixth report of the House Special 
Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning (the Colmer 
Committee) in which it is frankly 
advocated that we lend and invest 
abroad two or three billion dol- 
lars per year, and where it is as- 
serted that lending of this mag- 
nitude would have lasting bene- 
fits, both to the United States and 
to the rest of the world. (See 
page 27.) This report was no 
doubt prepared in cooperation 
with the Treasury. 


Many advocates of this policy 
point to the fact that we have 
maintained prosperity by lend- 
lease exports of a billion dollars 
a month, and that we must con- 
tinue some such scale of exports 
to maintain employment even if 
we have to lend all the money to 
enable foreign nations to pay us. 

The Bank is only one feature 
of the vast relief and lending pro- 
gram which is contemplated. Be- 
ginning with July 1, 1945, these 
may be tabulated as follows: 

(Six ciphers omitted) 


Further expenditures by UNRRA___ 
Relief expenditures by Army-_____- 
Lend-lease through FEA___.__.__ 
International Bank 
International Fund 
Export-Import Bank 


TIE | as nped ctr al icine Sy ine ering conicntiont $21,625 


The proposed lend-lease expen- 
ditures appear at page 454 of the 
Record and seem to include ma- 
terials having only a remote rela- 
tionship to the Japanese war and 
far more concerned with rehabili- 
tation than with war. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank figure is that 
contained in bills introduced by 
Senator Wagner and Mr. Spence. 


In addition to the foregoing, 
there has been much discussion of 
a direct loan or gift to Great 
Britain amounting to from three 
to five billion dollars, and of some 
direct loan to’Russia in the sum of 
six billion dollars. 


The tremendous volume of this 
lending should certainly cause the 
Senate to hesitate and obtain full 
information before taking further 
action. We know our experience 
after the last World War. We 
know that the war debts, of which 
more than four billion dollars 
were incurred after the Armistice, 
were funded at very low rates of 
interest and then completely re- 
vudiated. We know that lending 
by private investors continued 
during the 20’s at an average of 
less than a billion dollars a year, 
but that it became an 


2979 





| ,of them were improvidently . in- 


‘curred for non-productive pur- 


parent 
1931 that even these debts ps 
j not be paid. It is said that many 


poses. This was true as to some, 
but the criticism applied to a 
small proportion of the total loans 
and investment abroad. 


It must be clear that lending 
other than relief and rehabilita- 
tion emergency loans should only 
be done if it is lending likely to 
be repaid. Otherwise the time 
will come when a realization of 
its waste results in a complete 
cessation of lending, causing sud- 
den unemployment at home and 
resentment abroad. A very wise 
statement is made in the second 
quarterly report of the Director of 
War Mobilization, James F. 
Byrnes, as of April 1, 1945. He 
says: 


“However, foreign resources 
are not unlimited. We must be 
prepared to make loans to for- 
eign countries which need 
American goods and cannot pay 
immediately, if there is a rea- 
sonable prospect of repayment. 
Loans made abroad likely to 
provide employment at home 
are unsound. They will pro- 
duce international financial 
difficulties when the time 
comes for repayment.” 


It is obvious that the scale of 
foreign lending contemplated by 
Administration policy is wasteful 
and dangerous. I maintain that 
the Government itself should only 
interest itself in relief and re- 
habilitation loans sufficient to en= 
able foreign countries to put their 
own economic machinery in 
working order. I maintain that a 
total of five or six billion dollars 
would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose if wisely directed and used. 
I maintain that beyond this. the 
Government should permit private 
investment and lending abroad, 
but should refuse to guarantee it, 
either directly or indirectly. 
suggest that such lending as 
should be made for relief and re- 
habilitation should be made 
through the Export-Import Bank, 
and should also be used to obtain 
such goodwill and_ concessions 
from foreign nations as may 
properly benefit this country. 


Permanent Foreign Lending Has 
Little Relation to Permanent 
Peace oe 


It has been frequently con- 
tended that Bretton Woods is an 
absolute essential of international 
cooperation as a supplement to the 
San Francisco Chadiar, I am 
strongly in favor of international 
cooperation in the political field, 
and I intend to support the Char- 
ter. No matter what its faults 
may be, the horrible effects of 
world war are so apparent that 
any international organization 
concerned with its prevention is 
entitled to our support; nor do we 
give up or contribute anything 
greater than any other nation ex- 
cept in proportion to our size. 
The political cooperation proposed 
is not a one-way street. 


cal and economic cooperation is 
utterly fallacious. Measures of 
economic cooperation should stand 
on their own feet and be judged 
on their own merits. It is not 
true that wars, or at any rate 


about by economic causes. Ger- 


prosperous as any nation in the 
world without one foot of ad- 
ditional territory. Japan could 


It is true that here and there éco- 
nomic sore spots may exist Hoes 


have been as numerous or as 


sore spots like Poland and t 
Balkans. Furthermore, they ¢ 
be dealt with by intelligent trade 
arrangements and direct loans 
such as I have suggested. There 
are no economic sore spots as bad 
as China and India, and yet 
neither. China nor India have at- 
tacked their neighbors. pm: 





Furthermore, . whateyer. . our 
idealists in the United Sates may” 





i! 


But the parallel between politi- 4 


modern wars, have been brought | 


many could have made itself as © 


have obtained more by trading § 
than it could ever obtain by wer. — 


ing dissatisfaction and disturb- | 
ance, but they are not, and never | 


likely to create war as and the 4 
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think, economic arrangements are 
looked on by the other nations of 
the world as strictly business 
propositions. They are surprised 
and pleased at our willingness to 
give things away, but they gladly 
accept every advantage and give 
us as little as possible. A busi- 
ness deal to be a good deal must 
benefit both parties and, except 
for the immediate post-war 
period, I see no reason why we 
should make improvident loans or 
scatter .our assets recklessly 
throughout the world. I see no 
reason why we should entrust our 
money to a board controlled by 
our debtors to be loaned or dis- 
posed of as they see fit, nor do I 
think this will contribute to the 
peace of the world. In fact, it 
teaches the world to expect from 
us a largesse which cannot and 
will not continue. When it is dis- 
continued, we become the original 
» Uncle Shylock and the indigna- 
' tion of the other nations is such 
| that they feel themselves justified 
| in failing to repay past loans. 
It seems obvious that this is no 
time to deal permanently with 
any world economic problem. We 
should face the present emergency 
situation and help solve it with as 
little cost as possible to the United 
States. We should sit in on inter- 
national economic boards and help 
them study the problems _and 
listen to their recommendations; 
but we should certainly not hand 
out American money to boards on 
which we have a minority vote 
and which are controlled by the 
very nations that wish to obtain 
financial aid from us. 


‘Is Foreign Investment a Wise 
Policy? 


The policy behind the Interna- 
tional Bank assumes that foreign 
lending and investment is so 
clearly to be desired that the 
Government should risk the tax- 
payers’ money to promote it. But 
even apart from any Government 
guarantee, I think this assumption 
is open to question, particularly 
if the volume is too large. 

In the first place, it has certain 
inherent risks which are not 

resent in domestic investment. 

e project is more distant and 
more difficult to analyze. There 
is no legal way in which debts 

| ean be collected from a foreign 
country, particularly from the 
vernment of that country itself. 

f payments are suspended, the 
investor is helpless. Under the 
provisions of the Fund itself, if 
the dollar is declared a scarce cur- 
rency under Article VII, debtor 
ceuntries may refuse to allow their 
nationals to use dollars to service 

their loans. The old method of 
collecting debts by moving in 
Marines and seizing the Customs 
House has gone out of style and 
would be expressly forbidden by 
the San Francisco Charter. The 
San Francisco Charter itself 
noticeably fails to provide any 
means by which international ob- 
_ ligations cam be collected. The 
licy of this Government, in 
Mexico and elsewhere, has not 
been such that any American in- 
» vestor can hope that his claims 
abroad will even have vigorous 
normal support from his Govern- 
ment. 
It is said that foreign invest- 
ment will make for peace. I don’t 


think that history shows anything | 
of the kind: Ordinarily after an: 


investment is obtained, the people 
of a country are likely to regard 
its owners as absentee landlords 
only concerned with draining 
y the assets of the country. 
ign investors are likely to be 
_ regarded as exploiters of natural 
' resources and cheap labor. In the 
nast they often have been such. 
* Their activities are likely to build 
wp hostility to the United States. 
This is even more true today with 
the growth of Socialist and Com- 
munist. parties in many countries. 
Witness the agitation against 
. American sugar investments even 
» jn Puerto Rico and Cuba. 
Our own experience in foreign 
investment has not been very 


promising. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, invest- 
ments .of $13,400,000,000 have 
shrunk to $9,800,000,000 by 1940. 
Omitting Canada, which is so 
closely related to us as to be eco- 
nomically part of the United 
States, the percentage of loss 
would be much higher. The table 
on page 298 of the hearings shows 
that of $4,000,000,000 of public 
foreign dollar bonds, a _ billion 
and a half is in default, No one 
has ever made a careful estimate 
of American losses on foreign 
loans and investments. There is 
no doubt that a considerable pro- 
portion has disappeared. 

We are often told that England 
prospered on its foreign invest- 
ments. But our position is very 
different from that of England. 
England has never been self-suf- 
ficient. It has had to import more 
than it could export. It was 
highly desirable that it have an 
income from investments abroad 
which could pay for such imports, 
and such investments were, there- 
fore, a necessity, even if they in- 
* \Ilved capital losses. But in the 
..se of England they did not in- 
volve losses. Most of the invest- 
ments were made in British Do- 
minions and territories under the 
protection of the British Army 
and Navy. Many natural re- 
sources were taken over at prac- 
tically no cost and developed at a 
great profit. We cannot in any 
way duplicate the British experi- 
ence under present world con- 
ditions, and could never have done 
so without establishing an eco- 
nomic imperialism contrary to our 
whole philosophy. 

The general policy of lending 
huge sums abroad in the 20’s was 
vigorously criticized by the very 
people who are now urging its 
resumption, this time at Govern- 
ment expense. It is rather inter- 
esting that Harry D. White, the 
most vigorous advocate of the 
Bank, wrote a book in 1932 with 
regard to the foreign investments 
of France. It is one of the au- 
thorities on that subject. After 
a thorough study, Mr. White con- 
cludes as follows: 


“The French experience in 
the -matter of capital exports 
leads to the conclusion that the 
orthodox attitude towards un- 
restricted capital exports is open 
to criticism; the assumption that 
capital exports benefit both the 
lending country and the world 
at large is not unassailable. Ex- 
amination of the conditions un- 
der which French foreign in- 
vestments were made has 
clearly shown that the French 
investor consistently underesti- 
mated the risk inherent in the 
type of foreign securities that 
France acquired from 1880 to 
1913. Thus, although the rate 
of return on foreign invest- 
ments was equal to that on do- 
mestic, the real yield was less 
acy equal returns imply equal 
risk.” 


Mr. White quotes Mr. Keynes as 
follows: 


“To lend vast sums abroad for 
long periods of time without 
any possibility of legal redress 
if things go wrong is a crazy 
construction; especially in re- 
turn for a trifling extra divi- 
dend.” 


Mr. White also points out again 
following Mr. Keynes that: 


“In the case of foreign loans, 


repudiation or failure leaves 


nothing to the lending country, 
whereas, in the case of domes- 
tic repudiation, the tangible in- 
struments of production do re- 
main in the lending country. 
The loss. to the French veople 
when a Brazilian railroad built 
with French capital repudiates 
its debt is greater than when a 
domestic railroad does so. In 
the latter case, the railroad re- 
mains in France, whereas, in the 
ad case, it remains in Bra- 
zil. 





In short, a policy of foreign in- 
vestment, even by private capital, 





is open to serious question. I see 
no reason to forbid such invest- 
ments, and if private investors 
really feel that they are making 
a beneficial investment, I believe 
the Government should encourage 
it and protect its citizens abroad 
as far as possible; but I doubt if 
foreign investment on a _ sound 
basis without guarantee will 
amount to more than one billion 
dollars a year. 

I do object strenuously, how- 
ever, to the Government going 
into the business of guaranteeing 
such investments. The Govern- 
ment does not guarantee invest- 
ments at home. The FHA guar- 
anteed mortgages are almost the 
only exception. It is said that 
little opposition has arisen to the 
Bank, and that the various bank- 
ers’ associations have approved it. 
There are two reasons for this: 
From a technical banking stand- 
point it is organized on a much 
sounder basis than the Fund, and 
so their attention has been cen- 
tered on the defects of the Fund. 
In the second place, it is almost a 
subsidy to the business of invest- 
ment bankers, and will also un- 
doubtedly increase the business 
to be done by the larger banks. 
The bankers are almost at the 
mercy of the Treasury today. It 
took courage to oppose any of the 
Treasury’s plans. Naturally they 
sought a compromise and centered 
their whole opposition on the 
Fund, which offends every prin- 
ciple of sound banking. 


The man on the street has paid 
no attention to the Bank at all. 
Consider for a moment how it will 
work. out. If an Englishman 
wishes to start an automobile 
plant in England, he can sell his 
company’s securities on the Amer- 
ican market with the guarantee 
of the international Bank. A man 
who wishes to build an automo- 
bile plant in America cannot ob- 
tain any such guarantee. Amer- 
ican investors are relieved from 
any risk in the development of 
foreign countries and given more 
incentive to develop those coun- 
tries than to invest in America. 


Obviously, this is an inflation 
of credit by direct Government 
aid. Behind it is the theory that 
more employment can be pro- 
duced by spending Government 
money, this time to create foreign 
exports instead of public works 
at home. But foreign trade pro- 
duced solely on credit is certainly 
not a sound form of economic de- 
velopment. Particularly, if we 
start on the grand scale now pro- 
posed, we will build up an export 
business which cannot possibly be 
permanent and which when sud- 
denly checked may carry down 
ovr whole economy with it. 

Under the Articles of Agreement 
of the Bank, the dollars that are 
borrowed do not even have to be 
spent in the United States, and we 
are prohibited from so requiring. 
A new plant in India, for instance, 
may borrow dollars, buy all its 
equipment in England, and thus, 
in effect, help England pay her 
blocked sterling balances. Most 
of the guaranteed loans will un- 
doubtedly be floated in the United 
States, because our peovle have 
the savings to invest. The Bank 
thus becomes a device for drain- 
ing our savings out of the United 
States for the benefit of the rest 
of the world. . 


Undoubtedly, American money 
can do the rest of the world a fair 
amount of good. I believe we 
should helo in the present crisis, 
but I think we overestimate the 
value of American money and 
American aid to other nations. 
No people can make over another 
people. Every nation must solve 
its own problems, and whatever 
we do can only be of slight assist- 
mance to help it over its most 
severe barriers. A nation that 
comes to rely on gifts and loans 
from others is too likely to post- 
pone the essential tough measures 
necessary for its own salvation. 

I shall not speak in detail today 
regarding the International Mone- 
tary Fund. I do wish to point 








Silver and Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 


which had been purchased with | 


public funds and was being held 
idle at West Point, Truman, for 


porters on Capitol Hill privately 
commented that this would ‘be. a 
change helpful to the cause of sil- 


political reasons connected with | ver in Congressional politics. The 
the Senate “Silver Bloc,” buried |Congressional Silver Bloc never 


the report. 
Truman told the writer in effect 


After doing so, Mr. | 


regarded Mr. Morgenthau as “a 
friend at court,” although, on the 


that the foregoing was his reason. | other hand, opponents of ‘silver, 


If this step is now taken it will 
be one more evidence of the in- 
exorable course of inflation. An- 
other such evidence is the Bret- 
ton Woods legislation (HR3314), | 
which will utilize the 1934 gold | 
devaluation “profit” to pay our 
subscription to the International 
Monetary Fund. When Senator 
Taft asked Senator Murdock dur- 
ing the Bretton Woods debate 
whether the Treasury’s decision 
to issue certificates against the 
surplus silver was the result. of 
an understanding between Secre- 
tary Morgenthau and the “Silver 
Bloc,” Murdock merely answered, 
that “the Secretary had begun to 
see the light.” 

If the report that the Treasury 
now agrees to the issuance of sil- 
ver certificates against some 300 
million ounces of idle silver is 
true, it may be surmised that this 
attitude is connected with the re- 
placement of Mr. Morgenthau by 
Judge Vinson as Secretary of the 
Treasury. As soon as Morgen- 
thau’s letter of resignation was 
disclosed during a recent White 
House press conference, silver 
lobbyists and some of their sup- 





out, however, that in essence un- 
der present conditions, and for 
some years to come, it is just an- 
other instrument for transferring 
two and three-fourths billions of 
American dollars into the hands 
of foreigners. Its alleged pur- 





poses are impossible to carry out 
under present emergency con- 
ditions. 

Attempts in the House to limit 
the Fund to its alleged purposes 
of temporary assistance for cur- 
rency stabilization purposes only 
have been rejected by the Treas- 
ury, and so the Fund is little more 
than a loaning agency during the 
transition period. As such, it is 
even more unsound than the 
Bank, for every member nation is 
entitled to draw its share of the 
Fund regardless of its needs. The 
Fund looks entirely to govern- 
ments for repayment and not to 
vroductive enterprise. However 
desirable its purpose may be, it is 
today only an addition to that 
vorofligate lending policy which I 
have been discussing. 


I respectfully suggest, there- 
fore, that the Senate consider 
carefully the implications of these 
policies before the bill is pre- 
sented next week. Basically, the 
question is whether we are will- 
ing to commit this Government to 
a permanent policy of Govern- 
ment guaranteed foreign invest- 
ment and widespread loans to for- 
eign governments. I cannot im- 
agine that the American people 
will really wish to embark at 
Government expense on a vast 
policy of scattering our assets 
around a world from which they 
may never be recovered. I can- 
not imagine they wish to. embark 
on a policy which was repudiated 
by every intelligent economist in 
the 20’s. I cannot imagine they 
will avprove the method proposed. 
by which our assets are put in a 
pool and dispensed by a board 
controlled by the debtors that are 


-securing our dollars. 


Again I suggest that we vost- 
pone consideration of this elabo- 
rate nlan, designed to meet the 
conditions of a stable world, and 
authorize the Executive to deal 
directly with the emergency con- 
ditions which we now face. That 
is an American job and a Govern- 
ment job, and only the American 
Government can undertake it. If 
we postpone this bill, I suggest we 
increase at once the direct lend- 
ing powers of the Export-Import 
Bank. 


such as this writer, found Secre- 


'tary Morgenthau far too amenable 


to Silver Bloc pressure. This was 
certainly true during the, early 
years of the New Deal and,.of-the 
present silver program, when. be- 
tween the Summer of 1934.and 
the Spring of 1935, the Treasury 
Department’s silver buying was 
conducted on a scale and in a 
manner calculated to push’ the 
world market price of the metal 
up from about 35 cents an ounce 
to a peak of 81 cents. 


It was only when this policy 
suddenly drove China off the’sil- 
ver standard, with disastrous de- 
flationary effects in that country, 
that Mr. Morgenthau, alarmed by. 
the official protests of the Chinese 
Government to the American Gov- 
ernment, saw his mistake’ and 
somewhat eased off the silver pur- 
chase program. Since then, “the 
Silver Bloc in Congress has been 
utterly dissatisfied with Morgen- 
thau’s silver policies, while’ in 
more recent years Mr. Morgen- 
thau has frankly expressed the 
hope that Congress would end ‘the 
silver program. However, unlike 
Thomas a-Becket, the silver pro- 
gram was not killed off. Instead, 
that subsidy to a few mining ‘in- 
terests is proving a virulent pata- 
site on our monetary system.” 


While Morgenthau’s departure 
may have been the signal for the 
announcement of Senator Mur- 
dock discussed above, the report 
may be related as well to. the 
Bretton Woods program. Silver 
interests were active in the. lob 
bies of the Mount Washington 
Hotel during last year’s Confer- 
ence, and conferred with Latin 
American delegates in their con- 
ference headquarters. While they 
were unsuccessful in getting , the 
Conference to make any special 
place for silver in the fund plan, 
they did obtain what American 
delegates described as a “gesture 
for silver.” In acceding to. this 
gesture, the American delegation 
was a unit; and Judge Vinson; the 
new Secretary of the Treag ry, 
was a member of that delegation. 


Since it became apparent fairly 
that the Silver Bloc could not get 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee to insert a silver pro- 
vision in the Bretton Woods Bill, 
the Silver Senators may be using 
their “disappointment” as a bar- 
gaining weapon to pry from the 
Truman Administration some 
more substantial “gesture.” | 

“Coining the seigniorage” itself 
puts no money in the pockets of 
silver producers. The silver repre- 
sented by the seigniorage already 
has been paid for at inflated 
prices. But the coinage policy 
could be used by Silver Senators 
to their own political advantage 
at home. It could be described by 
them as “another recognition of 
silver.” 


Inflationwise, the move of itself 
would not seem grave in these 
days when billions of red ink 
money are being spent. Coining 
the existing silver seigniorage will 
mean, for. example, only a frac- 
tion of the inflation involved in 
the spending, under the Bretton 
Woods bill, of one $1.8 billion of 
the 1934 devaluation profits. It 
is possible that the Treasury..De- 
partment, now accustomed to bil- 
lions, has grown callous to mere 
hundreds of millions. Or perhaps 
Treasury officials were willing to 
see these silver certificates issued, 
if thereby a few more Senate 
votes for Bretton Woods could be 
piled up. 

One thing is elear: The process 
of currency inflation moves’ very 











consistently down a one way 
street. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in nermal course become effective, un- 
ow accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











THURSDAY, JULY 19 


FLORIDA FOODS, INC., on June 30 filed 
/@ registration statement for 56,000 shares 
of $2 eumulative convertible preferred stock 
and 280,000 shares of common reserved for 
conversion of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Underwriters—Principal underwriters are 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
First Boston Corp. 


FERRO ENAMEL CORP. on June 30 


Offering—-Company is offering 
mon stockholders the right to subscribe te 
the new common at the rate of one share 
for each four shares held, the price to be 
filed by amendment. Unsubscribed shares 
will be sold to underwriters for offering to 


the public 
Underwriters—Maynard H. Murch & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 


‘ADMIRAL CORP. on June 30 filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Of the shares 

istered 74,632 are being sold by Ad- 
miral Corp. and not to exceed 75,368 by 
ce stockholders. 

: issue of July 12. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
thee By amendment. 

derwriters—Dempsey & Co., Chicago, 
heads the underwriting group. 


ACF-BRILL MOTORS CO. on June 30 filed 
a registration statement tor 1yU,404%2 war- 
rants. The warrants are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corp. 

; issue of July 12. 

fering—The warrants entitle the hold- 

er to subscribe to the common stock of the 
company. The selling stockholder, American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corporation, 
proposes to offer the warrants for sale to 
the public commencing eo wna ne Aug. 
1, 1945, with the price to be determined 
from, day to day by market sales of the 
wa 

<0, mentioned. 


MONONGAHELA POWER CO. on June 
30 filed a registration statement for $22,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1975, 
and 90,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100. The interest and dividend 
rates will be 


The 
prices to the public will be filed by 


Underwriters—The names of underwrit- 
ers will be filed by amendment. 


‘ANDARD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 
June 30 filed a registration statement 
shares of common stock 2-cent 


Details—See issue ly 1 
Offering—To be — by smtances. 
ee 


MONDAY, JULY 23 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF OHIO on July 
b filed a registration statement for 200,000 
of cumulative preferred stock, se- 

pr A, $100 par. The dividend rate will 


be filed by ‘. 
issue of July 12. 
Offering—The price to the public will 
aera ei 
——F. 8S. Moseley & Co. heads 
the + roomy grog group, with the names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


THURSDAY, JULY 26 


KINGS COUNTY LIGHTING CO. on 
ry & filed a registration statement for 
000 first m e bonds due 1975. 

i, terest rate will filed by amend- 


Detaiis—See issue of July 12. 
Offering—The price to the public will be 
fi by amendment. 
iting—-The bonds are to be of- 
fered for sale under the Commission’s 


psy mc Ne bidding rule and the names of 
ewriters will filed by amendment. 


TAPPAN STOVE CO. on July 6 filed a 
statement for 25,250 shares 
$5 per share. 


Boyd capital stock, er 


os eee pts Roscoe Street, Chicago, 

Business—-Manufacture of fountain pens, 
mechanical pencils, etc. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will go to Mar- 
tin L. Straus, 2nd, and the Advance 
Corp., the selling stockholders. Substan- 
tially all of the stock of the Advance 
Corp. is owned beneficially by Mr. Straus, 
and the corporation and Mr. Straus pres- 
ently own beneficially 101,310 shares, or 
approximately 30% of the common stock 
of Eversharp. 

Underwriters—Lehman Brothers heads 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5825. Form 
S-1. (7-9-45). 


SOUTH COAST CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement fer $2,500,000 first 
(closed) mortgage 4%4% sinking fund 
bends, due June 30, 1960. 

Address—-Houma, Louisiana. 

: Business—Sugar and sugar-cane indus- 
ry. 

Offering—The price tog the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Part of the proceeds will be 
used to retire at 104 the $1,437,000 first 
mortgage 5% sinking fund bonds, due 
Dec. 31, 1955. Im addition, the company 
contemplates spending $750,000, when and 
as machinery and materials become avail- 
able, for expansion and improvement of 
its refinery and for certain other addi- 
tions and improvements to its properties. 
The balance will be added to working 
capital. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. will 
head the underwriting group. 

tration Statement No. 2-5826. Form 
S-1. (7-9-45). 


CROWN WESTERN INVESTMENTS, 
INC., has filed a registration statement 
for 250,000 common shares. 

Address—1003' Kirby Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Business—Investment company. 





named by amend-j| 


Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Distributor — Charles LL. 
named distributor. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5827. Form 
8-5. (7-9-45). 


SUNDAY, JULY 29 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $3,640,- 
000 first mortgage bonds due Aug. 1, 1970. 
The interest rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Address—Mermaid Avenue and West 
17th Street, Coney Island, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business—-Utility company. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds, with other 
funds of the company, will used for 
the redemption of $3,640,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, 4% series due 1965, now 
outstanding. The old bonds are redeem- 
able at 104. 

Underwriters—The bonds will be offered 
for sale at competitive bidding and the 
memes of underwriters filed by amend- 
ment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5828. Form 
8-1. (7-10-45). 


MONDAY, JULY 30 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 15,000 
shares cumulative preferred. stock. The 
stock will be sold at competitive bidding 
and the dividend rate filed by amendment. 
Address—Mermaid Avenue and West 
17th Street, Coney Island, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Business—Utility company. 

—Price to public to be filed by 


Net proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be applied to redemption 
at $52.50 a share of presently outstanding 
30,000 shares of 6% cumulative partici- 
pating preferred 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
men 

Registration Statement No. 2-5829. Form 
S-1. (7-11-45). 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY has filed 
a registration statement for $500,000 se- 
rial 442% equipment trust certificates. 
Address—429 Stahlman Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Business—Transportation of bulk com- 
modities on the inland rivers. 
Offering—-The price to the public of the 
different series will be filed by amend- 
ment. The average price to the public is 
given as ‘100.47. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be applied 
toward the payment of two towboats and 
six barges, and for surplus supplies and 
equipment on the boats 

Underwriters—S. K. ‘Cunningham, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5830. Form 
8-1, (1-11-45). 


TUESDAY, JULY 31 


SEABOARD FINANCE CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $3,000,000 5% 
10-year — fund debentures due Aug. 
1, 1955, ,000 shares cumulative pre- 
ferred a series A, with common stock 
purchase warrants. 

Address—1000 Southern Building, Wash- 


Wee ee 
pany and its subsidiaries 
are engaged in the personal finance busi- 


ness. 
: The price to the public is 
100 for debentures and $30 per share 


for the preferred. 
unui doce the issue and sale of 


of debentures and 70,000 shares 
its common to selected employees 


Moruzzi_ is 


Offering 
amendment. 





shares of 
zone 27,878 shares of common to hoid- 


purchase 


ers common steck 
warrants of Seaboard Finance Corp. 


(Eastern company), to be sold to such 
holders for cash, the parent company will 
receive an aggregate of $5,330,000. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to retire two classes 
of preferred stock of the Eastern com- 
pany, now publicly held, and to reduce 
secured bank loans by approximately 
$3,874,571. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
and Johnson, Lemon & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5831. Form 
S-1. (7-12-45). 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 50,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1. 

Address—2200 Pacific 
Diego, Cal. 

Business—Exhaust manifolds and other 
heat-resistant parts of the exhaust sys- 


Highway, San 





tems for airplanes, étc. 
Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—For investment, 
improvements, etc. 
Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. is named 
principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5832. Form 
8-1. (7-12-45). 


SATURDAY, AUG. 4 


SUPERVISED SHARES, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 500,000 shares 
of common stock. 

Address—206 Empire Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Business—Management investment com- 


expansion, 


Building, 


pany. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5833. Form 
8-5. (7-16-45). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days er’ more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb. 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1960 and 200,000 shares of 
common stock. Of the stock registered 
132,000 shares are issued and outstanding 
and being sold by stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The debentures will be offered 
at 100 and the common stock at $7.50 per 
ehare 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
heads the underwriting group, with, the 
peme of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. on June 27 filed a registration state- 
ment for $175,000,000 35-year 2%%% de- 
bentures, due Aug. 1, 1980. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Bonds will be sold at com- 
petitive bidding and names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Bids Asked—Bids for the purchase of 
the bonds will be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EWT), July 23, at company’s office, 195 
Broadway, New York City. 


issue of Dec. 1944. 
San Ie Ge Ub athened fet 


sals 4 the purchase 


Bids 
of the bonds will received at office of 
Middle West Service Co., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill, up to 11:30 a.m. 
(CWT), July 23. 


A. 8. CAMPBELL CO., INC. on June 9 
filed a registration statement for 18,000 
shares $2.50 cumulative preferred stock 
(no par) with warrants and 18,000 shares 
common stock (par $1). The common 
shares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of the warrants. 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be $51 per share. 

Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 


000 first 
A, 3%%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 
Details—See 


Offering— 
sale at competitive 


EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES on 
June 29 filed a registration statement for 
$40,000,000 first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds due 1965. Interest rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of July 

Offering—Price to public vil be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Bonds will be sold at com- 
petitive bidding and names. of underwriters 
will be filed by amendment. 


registration stateme’ 
shares of preferred stock ( 
dend rate will be filed by 





| by the company 
' shares 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





~ 


A quarterly dividend of ten cents will be paid 
on Hallicrafters common steck on August 15th 


to steckhelders of record of August 1st. 


Werld’s largest exclusive manufacturers of 
short wave radio communications equipment 


hallicrafters ravio 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE HALLICRAFTERS CO. 


CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. 





Boston, Mass., July 12,1945 


BST Bp 

(offi FY At a regular meeting of 
is the Board of Directors 
QRS of The First Boston 
Corporation held on 
July 12, 1945, a dividend of $1.50 
per share was declared on the 
capital stock of the Corporation 
prove uly 31, 1945 to stock- 
olders of record as of the close of 

business on July 21, 1945. 


Epwarp J. Cosre.o, 
Treasurer 
= 


to purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred not issued in exchange for out- 
standing preferred. Company will call any 
of the old preferred at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Underwriters —-Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and First Boston Corp. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 
15 filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares common stock (par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—-Price to the public is given as 
635 per share. 

Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, St. 
Louis, will manage the sale of the entire 
issue. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apri! 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of Apri) 26. 

Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—-None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities. 


CUP MACHINE SERVICE CORP. on June 
11 filed a registration statement for 8,000 
shares of preferred stock ($50 par) ‘and 
p= gd shares of common stock (10 cents 
par). 

issue of June 21. 

Offering—The preferred stock will be 
sold at $50 and the common stock at 10 
cents per share. 

Underwriting—None. 


GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on May 

i filed a registration statement for 1,500,- 

000 shares of common stock ($1 par) and 
200,000 common share purchase warrants 
and 200,000 shares of common reserved 
for warrants. 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

Business—Exploration and development 
of oil wells. 

Offering—Price to the public is 60 cents 
per share. The underwriter will receive 
purchase wararnts for the purchase of 
2,000 shares of common for each 15,000 
shares of common stock sold in the offer- 
ing at a price of 45 cents per share. 


Underwriter—Tellier & Co. 


GENERAL PHOENIX CORP. on June 29 
filed a registration statement for $1,000,- 


debentures due July 17, 1957. 
Details—See issue of July 12. 
Offering—Price to the public 

filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—Group is headed by Paine, 

Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO on June 9 filed 
a ration statement for 35,000 shares 
ees) convertible preferred stock (par 


Details—-Sce issue of June 14. . 
ering—Preferred shares were offered 
— to the holders of its 
commen at the rate of one pre- 
ferred share for each 11 common shares 
at $100 per share. The unsubscribed 
shares (7,840) will be purchased by the 


underwriters. 
. Sevurities Corp., 


» Read & ¢ Co., Inc., Harris, & 
Co., Inc., Morgan Stanley & Co. and Rey- 
nolds & Ce. 


will be 





(Continued on next page) 
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CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


A dividend of 62%2c a share has 
been declared on the 5% Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 28, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1945. Checks 
will be mailed. 


B. F. PARSONS, 
Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois, July 10, 1945 


4 























McGraw Electric 
Company 


Dividend Notice 

The Directors of McGraw 
Electric Company have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢c per share, payable 
August 1, 1945, to holders of 
common stock, of $1 par 
value per share, of record 
July 20th. 

Judson Large, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 























000 12-year 4% convertible subordinated 








‘ALLIS- CHALMERS 
--——MFG. 


Piscine 


3 PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 6 


A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per « 
share on the preferred stock, $100.00 
par value, of this Company, has been de- 
clared, payable September 5, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 17, 1945. Transfer books ©: 
will not be closed. Checks will be mailed, 
. E, HAWKINSON, 


Secretary- -Treasurer, - 


July 11, 1945. 


ated 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
The of Directors has declared 
ividend of 50¢ oe wee 


ay Stock, payable August 1 
mon on 

1945, to 5 Bae ng a of record on July 16, 1945. 

The transf not close, 


er books -will 
June 28, 1945 1 CLARK 


p aapie’ 


LIQUIDATION NOTICE 
Parmers & Mer 


Ste ee ars 


snd ofie ae 16, psc 
CO. L. TOBIN, Cashier. 








i 
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"i 
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A. HARRIS & CO. on April 23 filed * 
registration statement for 7,000 shares of 
5%% cumulative preferred stock . (par 
$100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The new preferred will be of- 
fered initially to the common stockholders 
at $100 per share on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each share of common. 
Any shares: not subscribed will be offered 
pro rata to the former holders of the 7% 
preferred shares which shares have been 
called for redemption on May 1, 1945. Any 
balance will be offered to the public by 
the underwriter. at. $102. 

Undervwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son of 
Dailas, Texas. 


IDAHO POWER CO. on June 28 filed a 
registration statement for 39,413 shares of 
4% preferred stock ($100 par). 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

' Offcring—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Group is headed by Blyth 

'@& Co., Inc:, Lazard Freres & Co. and 


Wegener & Daly, Inc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. on June 29 
filed a registration statement for 170,000 
shares of 34% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and 170,000 shares of common, 
reserved for issuance upon conversion of 

| the 3%% cumulative preferred stock. 
Details—See issue of July 5. / 
Offering—Company will offer to common 
stockholders of record July 21 rights to 
subscribe’ to new preferred at $100 per 
share on basis of one share of preferred 
for each five shares of common. War- 
rants will expire at noon on Aug. 4, 1945. 
Unsubscribed stock will be purchased by 
the underwriters and sold to the public. 
Underwriters—-Underwriters are: Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Clark, Dodge & Co, 
Dominick & Dominick, First Bosten Corp. 
.) Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Hornblower 
| & Weeks, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, F. S. 
_ Moseley & Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Smith, Barney & Co., Union Se- 
' curities Corp., White. Weld & Co., Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


LAISTER-KAUFFMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
on April 19 filed a registration statement 
. for 17.702 shares first preferred stock, 6% 
cumulative (par $25), 262,314 shares class 
Acommon (par $1), 250,000 shares class B 
common (par 5 cents) and 260,136 shares 
class C common (par 5 cents). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Underwriters—John R. Kauffman Co. is 
mamed principal underwriter. 


, LIBERTY LOAN CORP. on June 4 filed 
\ a registration statement for 65,000 shares 
- of cumulative preferred stock, 50-cent con- 
wertible series (par $5). 
Details—See issue of June 14. 
Offering—Price to the public is $10 per 
share. 
Underwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter, 
’ with names of others to be filed by amend- 
ment. 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
* on June 29 filed a registration. statement 
* for $3,343,500 4% income debentures due 
May 1, 1970, and $4,458 shares of common 
» stock, no par. 

Details—-See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Company is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343,500 3% income bonds due 


-) Oct. 1, 1959, units consisting of $750 of 4% 


income bonds and*one share of its com- 
mon stock, in exchange for each $750 
outstanding income bond, in connection 
with the plan of reorganization. 
Underwriters—The Dunne-Israel Co. 


MARKET BASKET on June 5 filed a 
registration statement for 42.548 shares of 
$1 cumulative Series A preferred (par $15) 
and 85,095 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—-Price of preferred $15.50 per 
share; common $11 per share filed by 
amendment. Of the total registered, 7,188 
' ghares of preferred and 14,375 shares of 
common are to be offered by issuer, the 
_ balance by certain stockholders. The of- 
fering is to be made after reclassification 
© of securities. 

: Underwriters—Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
and Nelson Douglass & Co. 


METROPOLITAN CLUB, INC., on June 
’ 20. filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000. 25-year 24%2% refunding mortgage 
bond 


s. 
Details—-See issue of June 28. 
Underwriters.—None. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORP. on June 
28. filed a statement for 100,000 shares of 
4%% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $25), an indeterminate number 
of common shares reserved for conversion 
of the. preferred and 90,000 shares of com- 
mon- reserved for issuance upon exercise 
of stock purchase warrants, and common 
stock purchase warrants entitling the hold- 
ers to purchase an aggregate of 90,000 
shares of common. 
Details—See issue of July 5. 
; Offering—The price of the preferred 

stock to the public is $26 per share. _ 
Underwriters—Group is headed by Van 
» Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & GAS 
CORP. on June 27 filed a registration 


se statement for $10,000,000 first mortgage 


. bonds, due 1973, and 150,000 shares of 
' cumulative preferred stock. Interest rate 


“2on bonds and dividend rate on preferred 


stock will. be determined by 


bidding 

De issue of July 5. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Stock and bonds will be 
sold at competitive bidding and names of 


competitive 


. underwriters will be filed by amendment. 


; 0. K. CO-OP RUBBER WELDING SYS- 
“. EM on June 12 filed a registration state- 

“ment for 500 shares, par value $1,000 
designated as “participating members 





shares’ and 800 units of $500 each of pre- 
ferred 7% debenture certificates. 


Detaiis—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—The securities are to be sold 
at their par or face value to the owners 
and operators of O K Tire Servicing Storés 
and to employees, customers and suppliers 
of the trust and of the several businesses 
being acquired by the trust. 

Underwriting—None named. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on May 
4 filed a registration statement for 700,000 
shares of common stock (par $25). The 
shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., Inc, at 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
the bid, stating that competition had ‘‘been 
stifled."’ 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. on 
June 8 filed a registration statement for 
3,986,522 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company in an amendment 
filed June 30 is offering 2,043,261 units 
(instead of 1,993,261 units), to sharehold- 
ers on the basis of one unit for each two 
shares held. The unit will consist of one 
share of common stock and a 2% year 
stock purchase warrant to purchase an 
additional share at $18 per share. Rights 
expire Dec. 31, 1947. 

Originally, company under an wunder- 
writing agreement with Atlas Corp., was 
guaranteed that stockholders would take 
up $25,000,000 of the units and in the 
event the subscriptions fell under that 
amount Atlas was to take up sufficient 
units to bring the total to $25,000,000, 
with the right to take in excess of $25,- 
000,000 if it desired. This agreement with 
Atlas Corp. was cancelled June 28. 

New Underwriting Agreement—Company 
on June 28 announced a new underwriting 
agreement with a syndicate Neaded “by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc,, 
Lazard Freres and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., which will receive a cash considera- 
tion. Stockholders of record July 2 are 
given the right to subscribe to one unit for 
each two share held at $21.50. Rights 
expired July 23, 1945. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & 
IRON CO. on June 23 filed a registration 
seat tee for 412,596 common -shares (par 

», 
number of common shares. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Warrants to purchase 4 com- 
mon shares for each 10 shares held will- be 
mailed on July 18, 1945, to holders of 
record July 16, 1945. In exercising war- 
rants, holders of general mortgage 6% 
income bonds to which the stock certifi- 
cates of the reorganized company are at- 
tached may use their bonds in payment of 
the subscription price for the new common 
shares up to 95% of the original amount 
of: these bonds, a 5% payment in reduc- 
tion of principal having been made on 
these bonds on April 1, 1945. 

The offering price of the stock is $11 
per share. 

Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., and Drexel & Co., head the under- 
writing group. 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 4%% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Thne company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters— The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Soris as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. , 


RACQUET CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. on May 25 filed a registration state- 
ment for $492,300 extension first mortgage 
3% bonds dated Jan. 1, 1945, to mature 
Jan. 1, 1965, to replace a like amount of 
bonds which matured-Jan. 1, 1945. The 
University Club of the City of Washington 
(guarantor) joined in the application. 

Detaiis—-See issue of June 7. 

Underwriters—None named. 

a Gee Statement withdrawn June 

, 1945. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—Oil and gas business. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
nett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, will 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being. registered have heretofore been 
issued to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters — Principal underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


x. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. on June 
16 filed a registration statement. for 490,000 
ag of 3.6% series preferred stock, par 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—Holders of its common sto*x 
and Class,B common, of record July 7 are 
given pro rata rights to subscribe at par 
($100) per share to the new preferred in 
the ratio of one-twentieth of one share for 
each share of such stocks held. “The war- 
rants will expire July 21. The unsub- 
scribed portion will be offered to the pub- 
lic through underwriters. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 
and Reynolds & Co. head the underwriting 


group. = 


and warrants to purchase a like 





Municipal News & Notes 


Representative Lyle Boren’s re- 
cent attack on the circumstances 
surrounding the purchase by the 
Omaha Electric Committee, Inc., 
of the properties of the Nebraska 
Power Company, and his com- 
panion charges of improper activ- 
ities incident to municipal ac- 
quisition of private utilities gen- 
erally, constitute a situation of 
interest. to the municipal bond 
fraternity. As to the merit, or 





JACOB RUPPERT on June 22 filed a 
registration statement for 34,550 shares of 
4%2% cumul. preferred stock ($100 par) 
and 200,000 shares of common ($5 par). 
Of shares registered 15,000 shares of pre- 
ferred are being sold by the company, and 
all remainder for the account of certain 
stockholders. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—oOffering price of preferred and 
common stocks to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters — Underwriting group is 
headed by The First Boston Corp. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 4%2% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 

$3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds. will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding . 


ED. SCHUSTER & CO., INC., on June 
11 filed a registration statement for 18,504 
shares of 444% cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). The total includes 13,679 
shares to be sold by the company and 4,825 
shares to be sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issuie of June 14. 

Invites Bids—Company is inviting bids 
on July 10 for $7,500,000 first mortgage 
30-year bonds, the coupon rate to be 
specified by successful bidder. 

Underwriters—Wisconsin Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. on June 25 filed a registration 
statement for $45,000,000 234% debentures, 
due Aug. 1, 1985. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Company will offer the 
bonds for sale at competitive bidding and 
the names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. Bids will be received until 
11 a.m. on July 30, 1945. 


*SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
CO. April 18 filed a registration statement 
for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 3% % 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 4%4% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128,- 
935 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering — Holders of the outstanding 
common stock of Southwestern Public 
Service Co. will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 
the rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Southwestern Public Service. 
The subscription price will be filed by 
amendment. The public offering price of 
any unsubscribed common and of the 
bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total] 
530,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders, 
issue of March 29. 
ering—The initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
te be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bo t, purchasers, other than em- 
Dloyees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. - 
will receive such warrants for each 
five shares of common stock purchased. 
Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 

Order Action—The SEC on June 29 
dismissed the stop order proceedings com- 
menced April 10, 1945. In its opinion the 
Commission said it is satisfied that the 
amendments subsequently filed by the com- 
pany substantially correct the deficiencies 
cited in the notice of the proceeding ex- 
cept those relating to the warrants. 


WESTERN CONDENSING CO. on June 
29 filed a registration statement for 10,000 
shares of 5% cumulative series A convert- 
ible first preferred stock ($100 par) and 
50,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filéd by amendment. 

Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co, 





lack thereof, of the Oklahoma 
Congressman’s accusations, this 
will be determined by the House 
Committee which is committed to 
a complete investigation of Mr. 
Boren’s contentions. 


One aspect of the matter that 
necessarily must concern those 
engaged in the purchase and 
distribution of lecal government 
securities concerns, it would 
seem, the accelerated trend to- 
ward municipal acquisition of 
privately-owned facilities of 
every description. This state- 
ment, and others to follow, in- 
cidentally, are not intended as 
an argument either for or 
against the principle involved. 


It is quite possible, nevertheless, 
that the growing tendency of local 
governments to engage in all man- 
ner of enterprise contains a pos- 
sible threat to the future well- 
being of the municipal debt struc- 
ture, not to mention the economic 
health of municipal government 
generally. 


One of the reasons for this be- 
lief stems from the conviction 
that there should necessarily be 
a definite line of demarcation be- 
tween the functions of. govern- 
ment and private industry. That 
this “line” is being consistently 
diluted in the favor of govern- 
ment, whether it be Federal, State 
or local, is a matter of record. 
Actually, .under present day 
thinking, there is an ever grow- 
ing belief in the theory that noth- 
ing short of vast benefits to the 
citizenry can be derived from 
public absorption of fields here- 
tofore considered the exclusive 
demain of private industry. 


This philosophy, it would ap- 
pear, has been distorted beyond 
reason and, unless corrected, 
could conceivably occasion seri- 
ous difficulties to municipal 
government and public credit. 


A point too infrequently lost 
sight of in considering the de- 
sirability of public ventures in the 
field of business, whatever the 
project, is the natural economic 
hazards associated with such ven- 
tures. Under the stimulus of 
wartime conditions, of course, 
there would appear to be com- 
pelling reasons for a municipality 
to acquire for itself properties 
previously held under private 
ownership. The record of earn- 
ings, etc., coupled with unusually 
attractive conditions for the 
marketing of the necessary bonds, 
unquestionably represent a tempt- 
ing combination of factors. 

However, it would obviously be 
a serious error to attempt to pro- 
ject present attractive conditions 
too far into the future. This is 
particularly important insofar as 
concerns the question, for ex- 
ample, of servicing the large 
amount of indebtedness usually 
required in consummating these 
transactions. Nor is it sufficient 
answer to say that the municipal 
unit per se is “in the clear,” in 
those circumstances whereby the 
debt thus created is exclusively 
the responsibility of the issuing 
“authority.” 


The fact is that in the event 
of serious difficulty experienced 
by the agency established to 
carry out the functions of munic- 
ipal ownership, the municipal 
government itself will very 
likely also feel the impact of 
such a contingency. It should 
not be very difficult, for ex- 
ample, to envisage the possible 
injury to local governments un- 
der such conditions. 


For one thing, there would be 
an abrupt halt to the ‘windfalls” 
previously accruing to the local 
treasury by virtue of the excess 
of income over needs for operating 
costs, maintenance, and debt serv- 
ice. Deprived of these monetary 
benefits, the taxing unit would 
perforce be obliged, in the ab- 
sence of economy, to make up the 
“deficiency,” and, as experience 
demonstrates, - the first choice 
would be rea! property. 


- 
“3 





w~ 


It is an established fact, how- 
ever, that realty, even now, is 
shouldering an excessive share of 
the cost of local government. 
Furthermore, should the adverse 
economic conditions referred to 
materialize, the chances are that 
its incidence will be general in 
character, with the result that real 
property would be even less. able 
to discharge existing burdens, 
rather than assume a further in- 
crease. And this would be no 
less true of various other avenues 
of tax revenues. 

Under such conditions, there is 
logical reason to believe that the 
security of the debts of the tax- 
ing unit itself could ultimately be 
equally imperilled, if not actually 
damaged. And the consequences 
of such an eventuality will be 
readily comprehended by those 
whose memories go back to the 
depression 30’s, when vi y 
the entire field of municipal cred- 
it was demoralized and under- 
mined as a result of defaults by 
creditors which, numerically, rep- 
resented but a small percentage 
of the grand total of local gov- 
ernments. ; 


In short, the need is for both 
municipal governments and the 
municipal bond fraternity “to 
make haste slowly” where the 
question of acquiring privately- 
owned projects by, public 
agencies is concerned. The ex- 
cellent record achieved by facil- 
ities now under public owner- 
ship must not be endangered by — 
careless and haphazard exten- 
sion of the principle involved. 


Recent Awards 


A syndicate headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., and Lehman Bros., 
jointly, was the successful bidder 
for the $16,045,000 traffic tunnel 
retirement bonds offered yester- 
day by the City of Boston, Mass., 
paying a price of 101.209 for 1%s. 
This compares with 100.909 for 
1%s, which was the only: other 
offer made for the loan and was 
entered on behalf of an account 
managed by the First Boston 
Corp. ' 

The issue is due serially from 
1951 to 1980 inelusive, with bonds 
due Aug. 1, 1966 and thereafter 
being subject to optional retire- 
ment beginning Aug. 1, 1965. 

Purpose of the financing was 
to provide the city with funds 
needed to retire an equal 
amount of outstanding tunnel 
bonds. These latter obligations, 
incidentally, are not callable 
until 1950 at the earliest and 
the city intends to invest pro- 
ceeds of the refunding issue in 
United States Government 
bonds having maturity dates 
similar to the callable dates on 
the outstanding loan. A 


The companion issue of $1,000,- 
000 construction bonds, maturing 
from 1946 to 1955 inclusive was 
sold by the city to the National 
Bronx Bank of New York City, 
on a bid of 100.403 for 1s;-Second 
high bid of 100.88 for 1%4s was 
— by the Halsey Stuart syndi- 
cate. 


Almost co-incident with no- 
tice of the city’s intention to 
effect the 


finances, that the statements 
made in support of the request 
for the legislative oo a 
were completely unfounded. 


Another substantial award 
effected on Wednesday consist- 
ed of the sale of $ ,000 
Houston, Texas, bonds, — a 
syndicate headed by Phelps, 
Fenn & Co., New York. The 
group paid a price of 100.09 for 
a combination of $2,200,000 14s, 
due from 1946 to 1965 inclusive, 
and $100,000 1s, maturing from 
1946 to 1955. : 
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Bretton Woods Debated in Senate 


Senator Wagner Calls for Its Adoption. 


Taft Again Asks Postponement 


and Queries Regarding Post-War Lend-Lease to Great Britain and Russia. 
Wheeler Calls Attention to Depreciated Currency of European Countries. 
Taft Wins Point That International Fund Loans May Be Used to Remedy 
Internal “Depressions” as Well as for Currency Stabilization. 


On Monday, July 16, the Senate began the debate on the Bretton 


* ‘woods bill, which was reported 


favorably by the Committee on 





Banking and Currency by a votes 


of 10 to 4. The opposition was 
headed by Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio, who was joined by Sena- 


ters Eugene ‘D. Millikin of Colo-- 


rado, Hugh Butler of Nebraska, 
and John Thomas of Idaho, all 
Republicans. 
ator Robert F. Wagner (D. 
New York), the Chairman of the 
» Committee, opened the debate in 
an address in which he stressed 
the need of international co- 
operation in the stabilization of 
exchange rates, pointed to the 
. pre-war failures along these lines 
as giving evidence that the matter 
cannot be left to one nation alone. 
He also pleaded for the passage 
- of the bill on the ground that it 
. would “lay a firm foundation for 
peace.” Senator Taft, who had 
already asked the Senate for a 
delay in the consideration of the 
bill until international economic 
conditions were more stable, asked 
Senator Wagner whether it was 
true that after the expansion of 
the Export-Import Bank, Great 
was to receive a billion 
re loan from this institution. 
_ He also asked whether the late 
President Roosevelt had promised 
Mr. Churchill at the Quebec Con- 
ference that Great Britain would 
receive a $3 billion post-war loan 
from. this country. Senator Wag- 
mer answered both questions in 


the question of the value 
of foreign currencies was brought 
up, several Senators, including 
Senator Wheeler, a Democrat 
opposed to the bill, exhibited 
several examples of foreign paper 
money which, although in large 
denominations, were practically 
. “worthless.” 

After Senator Wagner conclud- 
ed his remarks, Senator Taft 
asked Senator Abe Murdock, (D. 
Utah), whether the recent action 
oi the Treasury in deciding to 
issue silver certificates up to the 
full monetary silver value was 
not the result of a deal between 
the “Silver Bloc” and Secretary 
Morgenthau. Senator Murdock 
replied by merely saying that the 
“Secretary was beginning to see 
the light.” There was also con- 
siderable criticism of the Treas- 
-ury’s propaganda campaign by 
opponents of the bill. 

The second day of the debate 


was marked by bitter queries and 
retorts between the Republican 
Sen.. Charles T. Tobey (N. H.), 
who was a delegate to the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference and Sena- 
tor Taft, the leader of the Re- 
publican opposition. Senator 
Tobey argued that the bill was “a 
pattern of peace” and would pro- 
mote the work of the Economic 
and Social Council of the proposed 
United Nations Organization. 
When questioned by Senator Taft 
regarding the statement made in 
a magazine article by Edward 
Brown, the Chicagd banker who 
was-a delegate at Bretton Woods, 
that Russia did not need the In- 
ternational Fund’s assistance, be- 
cause it did not use its currency 
in external trade, and therefore 
would borrow from the Fund only 
for capital and reconstruction pur- 
poses, Senator Tobey replied that 
he did not agree with this, and 
that Russia, like other nations, 
would be subject to the needs of 
temporary loans since it could 
also have crop failures and busi- 
ness depressions. 

Senator Tobey also defended 
the good faith of Great Britain in 
connection with the Bretton 
Woods set up, stating that she 
would in time remove the ex- 
change restrictions that now exist. 

During the entire debate Sena- 
tor Taft was almost continuously 
on his feet and he scored several 
points by getting the admissions 
that he wanted from his oppo- 
nents. When, in answer to Taft’s 
inguiry regarding the meaning of 
the word “cyclical disturbances” 
(one of the purposes for which 
the Fund was limited in making 
loans by the House amendment 
to the bill), Senator Wagner stated 
that it referred to business de- 
pressions. To this Senator Taft 


retorted, “Then it seems to me 
obvious that this bill is a device 
not for currency stabilization, but 
for nine-year loans to any coun- 
try that finds itself in currency 
trouble.” 


Despite the efforts of Senator | 


Taft to have action on the Bill 
postponed, the Senate on the third 
day of debate (July 18) rejected 
his amendment to this effect by a 
vote of 52 to 31. 
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Gear Grinding Machine Co. 


Incorporated 1908 

Largest American Manufacturer 

of gear grinding machines. 
No funded debt No preferred stock 
Cash equity per share $7. plus 
Book value per share 12. plus 
Average 5 yr. earnings per share.. 2.67 
Average 5 yr. dividend per share.. -73 
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Bendix Home Appliances 
Clyde Porcelain Steel 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Ironrite Ironer 

Globe Aircraft 

Lear Inc. 

Majestic Radio & Television 


TELEPHONE 
REctor 2-3600 


Laclede - Christy Company — 
Memorandum available — Herzog 
& Co., 170 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Yu 


Long Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
tailed brochure for dealers only— 
Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available are copies of the 
recently amended [Illinois Securi- 
ties Act. 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
—memo on appreciation possi- 
bilities—Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 67 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Midland Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities Common—Memo- 
randum-—Doyle, O’Connor & Co.. 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization Company—discussion, 
estimating ber ap and + amar 
specifically eas on liqui 
tion of Midland Utilities—Copies 
of this memorandum (M-3) avail- 
able with dealer imprint at a 
nominal cost — reasonable quan- 
tities may be had without charge 
or obligation—Fred W. Fairman & 
Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Also available are brochures 
and statistical information for 
dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
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The Financial Situation 


It appears to be very nearly universally accepted as fact 
that we shall suffer a great and probably rather prolonged 
' period of strikes and other labor difficulties as soon as psy- 
_ chological war pressure sufficiently subsides. Indeed, the 
ordinary man taking note of the number of strikes even now 
occurring finds it difficult to avoid the suspicion that this era 
of domestic strife is upon us. At any rate labor leaders 
_ never tire of warning that there is great and growing unrest 
in the ranks of labor, that the hold-the-line program is re- 
‘ garded in labor circles as having robbed the wage earner 
of a great deal that was due him—notwithstanding the enor- 
mous if not wholly unprecedented gains in the weekly earn- 
ings of virtually all sorts of labor—and that higher wages 
and various other concessions will be unavoidable in the 
years if not the months to come. There is no want of 
prophets who seem to assure that we shall not escape dif- 
ficulty even if extended concessions of the sort are promptly 
granted, so “cocky” do the unions feel and so beset with 
jurisdictional controversies is the entire labor field. 


Obvious Truths 


How all this will work itself out in actual practice must 
await the verdict of time, but there is certainly reason for 
apprehension quite sufficient to make certain observations 
on the situation definitely pertinent. Some of them are ob- 
vious—and should be so to the leaders of the unions who, it 
would appear to us, owe themselves and their followers the 
duty of making them clear to their membership. One of 

.them is that past a certain point, all the monopolistic 
strength in the world, all the political “pull” in the universe, 
- and all the conceivable victories in industrial battles, can do 


the rank and file of labor no good whatever, but on the con- 
: (Continued on page 332) 


From Washington 
| Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Some of Harold Stassen’s agents have been in town recently. 

_ Washington is the great propaganda center of the universe, Moscow, 
perhaps being a little better, the difference between a democracy 
and a dictatorship being, we presume, that anybody can come here 
and propagandize, while in Moscow, the propaganda has to be all 
along one line. 
Well, the 
Stassen agents 





*®. 





have to do is to peddle an idea in 


wanted 
to know if he 
had not done 
pretty good at 
the San Fran- 
cisco. confer- 
ence. AS a 
matter of fact, 
according to 
their  ped- 
* dling, he was 
the man. who 
broughtall 
parties to- 
gether. When 
men were 
arguing and. 
in conflict, 
this young Carlisle Bargeron 
statesman- 
soldier of the Middle West, work- 
ed out compromises. It looked as 
if the Republicans, according to 
_ these agents, were bound to turn 
' to him in 1948 as their nominee. 
_ For one thing, the country would 
still be wanting a man, as they 
did, anfortuny/e ly in 1944, who 
had a knowledge of foreign af- 
’ fairs. Well, this young man had 
that knowledge and furthermore 
he had met Molotov, the Arabs, 
the Chinese, and all the other big 
shots at the conference. 


The agents did right well on 
this line of talk because all you 





Washington and pretty soon it is 
in the leading journals. 

We could have added to their 
propaganda. It seems that the 
American Communists are burned 


‘up about Vandenberg, Connally 


and Stettinius, for having refused 
to follow the Russian delegates on 
their demand that we pitch over 
Chiang Kai-shek, their stand 
against the admission of Argen- 
tina to the conference, on the 
Russians’ proposal for the ‘de- 


‘|mocratizing” of the mandated, the 
|trustee islands and the colonial 


possessions. The Communists 
would like those places to be 
thrown open and their being 
given a chance at the “democra- 
tization.” It is well known just 
how they go about democratizing. 


‘Stassen, it seems, escaped all of 


these controversies. So his agents 
think he is the set-up for the 
Republican nomination in 1948. 


It is a fact that Vandenberg and 
Connally think their estates have 
been tremendously helped by 
their attendance upon the confer- 
ence. Just ordinary Americans, 
they have been out there mingling 
with world figures such as the 
costumed Arabs, about whom 
every attending correspondent is 
laughing that they charged all 

(Continued on page 337) 


Boren Attacks “Trick” Utility Sales 


Tells House of Representatives Manipulators Are Reaping Huge Fortunes Through 
Formation of “Fake’”’ Non-Profit, Tax-Free Public Utility Corporations. Says Through 
Issuing Revenue Bonds, Taxpayers Lose $500 Millions Annually Without Benefits to 
Consumers. Calls It Prostitution of Public Ownership. 


Representative Lyle H. Boren (D., Okla.), recently appointed @ 


Chairman of the special subcommittee on operations of the Public 


Utility Hold-@ 
| experience has proven to be one 


ing Company 
Act of the 
House Com- 
mittee on In- 
terstate Com- 
merce, deliv- 
ered an ad- 
dress in the 
House of 
Represe n ta - 
tives on July 
6 in which he 
accused 
‘*‘shrewd 
manipu- 
lators’’ of 
reaping  for- 
tunes because 
of a loophole 
in the law 
“big enough 
to drive a 40-mule team through.” 
This, he holds, has been accom- 
plished through the sale of pri- 
vately owned utilities to “fake 
non-profit corporations,” which, 
by issuing tax-free revenue 
bonds, are free from the restric- 
tive provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 
Text of Mr. Boren’s address to 
the House follows: 

The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has asked a subcom- 
mittee of three to undertake a 
review of the operations of the 
Holding Company Act of 1935, 
with particular reference to loop- 
holes that may have developed 
in the 10 years of its life due to 
changed tax, economic and finan- 
cial circumstances. 

We know that this law, spon- 
sored in this House by our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, Mr. Rayburn, 
when he was Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, 
has been tested by time. It was 
and is a sound and wholesome 
law. It is one of the great re- 
form bills of the thirties which 


Lyle H. Boren 
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of the most salutary of that era. 

However, times have changed 
and new circumstances have 
arisen. Shrewd manipulators of 
finance seem to. have discovered 
ways of reaping fortunes out of 
the law by some of the very 
methods it was enacted to cor- 
rect. 

The fact is that they have 
found a hole in the law big 
enough to drive a 40-mule team 
through and to convert to their 
own pockets a half billion dollar 
annual revenue now supporting 
the Federal Treasury. Mean- 
while, the small and legitimate 
investor is frozen out. 


It’s a simple scheme: - Wall 
Street bankers would convert the 
$18 billion private utility industry 
to a form of tax-free but fake pub- 
lic ownership by the formation of 
“non-profit” corporations. These 
corporations. then issue bonds 
against the revenue of the prop- 
erty. But the bankers, in esti- 
mating annual revenue to deter- 
mine the amount of bonds that 
can be issued include as revenue 
the amount of money formerly 








collected from customers and 
paid to the Federal Government. 

The former tax revenue would 
not be passed on to the public in 
reduced electric rates, but di- 
verted to their own pockets in the 
form of interest on these revenue 
bonds. 

The stakes are high—this bo- 
nanza is bigger that Credit Mo- 
bilier, the “whiskey ring,” and it 
dwarfs the swag of Teapot Dome. 
But with this difference: it ap- 
pears to be legal. Unless an ef- 
fective legislative plug against 
this legal loophope is enacted— 
and that soon—we will helplessly 
witness what undoubtedly will 
be the biggest rape of industry 
and raid on the Federal Treasury 
ever dreamed up by mind of man. 

To give you an idea of the size 
of this scheme, here are some 
simple statistics: 

The electric utility industry 
is worth, on the market, about 
$18 billion. In 1944 it paid in 
taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment $468 million—or enough 
to. support approximately $20 
billion of the national debt. If 
this sum were taken away from 
the Federal Treasury by con- 

(Continued on page 335) 





Disputes Boren’s Accusations 


Congressman Buffett States That Omaha Electric Committee Is Merely 
Vehicle Between Private and Public Ownership. Blames Government 
for “Trick Hurdles” Used in Consummation of Public Ownership. 


Answering Rep. Lyle Boren’s accusations that through loopholes 
in the Public Utility Holding Act, millions of dollars were being 


made in prof- 
its by individ- 
uals at the 
expense of 
the taxpayers 
of municipali- 
ties that are 
acquiring 
public _ utili- 
ties Rep. 
Howard Buf- 
fett of Ne- 
braska on 
July 9, in de- 
fense of “the 
of 
many  out- 
standing citi- 
zens of his 
Congressional 
District” (Omaha) told the House 
of Representatives that the Omaha 
Electric Committee (mentioned 
by Rep. Boren as “a fake non- 
profit corporation”) was organ- 
ized merely as a vehicle to ac- 
complish municipal ownership of 
the former Omaha Electric Works 
formerly owned by the American 
Power and Light Co. In this con- 
nection Representative Buffett 
stated: 

“I wish to make one point clear 
at the outset. I hold no brief for 
Mr. Aller, Mr. Myers, or any east- 
ern interests involved in this deal 
or similar transactions. Further- 
more, I hope the committee will 


ee ‘ 
Howard Buffett 


® 








genuinely endeavor to stop ras- 
cality in the utility industry. The 
record of this administration in 
this respect has been mostly bark 
and little bite. 


“T have for many years despised 
the financial immorality of some 
top figures in the utility business, 
believing them a greater threat 
to our free enterprise systern than 
any collectible assortment of 
Communists to be found in Amer- 


ica. 


Likewise, I should point out 
that I have not taken any part 
in the local controversies regard- 
ing municipal ownership of Ne- 
braska power. However, the in- 
tegrity and progressive character 
of numerous public-spirited citi- 
zens of Nebraska, who have 
worked to bring Nebraska power 
into true public. ownership, have 
long commanded my admiration 
and. respect. 

“The gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Boren) has charged 
that the Omaha electric commit- 
tee is a fake nonprofit corpora- 
tion, set up for the purpose of 
evading Federal taxes. The facts 
are as follows: 

“Some years ago, the people of 
Omaha were advised that under 
the 1935 Holding Company Act, 
the American Power & Light Co. 
must divest itself of Nebraska 





(Continued on page 335) . 
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All But He 


Hath Fled? 


“It is obvious that the scale of foreign lending 
contemplated by Administration policy (under the 


Bretton Woods program) 
ous. 


is wasteful and danger- 


I maintain that the Government itself should 


only interest itself in relief and rehabilitation loans 
sufficient ‘to enable foreign countries to put their 
own economic machinery in working order. 

“JT maintain that a total of five or six billion 
dollars would be sufficient for this purpose if wisely 


directed and used. 


I maintain that beyond this the 


Government should permit private investment and 
lending abroad, but should refuse to guarantee it, 
either directly or indirectly. ... 


“Our Government does 


not guarantee private in- 


vestments in the United States, and I believe it is 
dangerous and unwise to embark on a permanent 
policy of government guarantee of private invest- 
ments abroad.”—-Senator Robert A. Taft. 

It is not necessary to agree with the Senator at 
all points to admire his courage to stand up and be 
counted as opposing a proposal about which many 
are dubious but against which almost no one longer 


speaks. 


It is significant in more ways than one that Sen- 
ator Barkley could and did speak of Senator Taft as 
“the boy who stood on the burning deck whence 


all but he had fled.” 





RFC Law Provides for 


Signing of the Recenstruction® 


Finance Corp. “merger law” by 
President Harry S. Truman, was 
described on June 30 by the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, John W. 
Snyder, as an important step to- 
ward simplification of RFC. This 
consolidation of certain subsid- 
iaries into RFC itself, which be- 
came effective July 1, was 
brought about by a joint resolu- 
tion sponsored in the Senate by 
Senator Wagner, Chairman, Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and 
in the House by Congressman 
Spence, Chairman, Banking and 
Currency Committee, at the re- 
quest of the Federal Loan Agency. 
The legislation was passed with- 
out a dissenting vote in either 
House. It provides for the ab- 
sorption by RFC of the fol- 
lowing subsidiaries: Rubber Re- 
serve Co., Metals Reserve Co., De- 
fense Plant Corp., Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. and Disaster Loan 
Corp. 

These RFC subsidiaries were, 
with the exception of the Disaster 
Loan Corp., created for purposes 
of national defense and war pro- 
duction. 

“Consolidation of the subsid- 
iaries into RFC, the parent corpo- 
ration, in addition to simplifying 
operations, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to result in-some econ- 
omy,” the Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator said. He added that “the 


management of their activities! 


will remain in the board of direc- 
tors of RFC, the members of 
which have previously served as 
the directors of the subsidiary 
corporations.” He further stated: 


“All outstanding contracts of 
the “subsidiary units and all new 
contracts which may be necéssary 

. will be administered by substan- 
_ tially the same personnel as at the 


present time, although this per- 


_ sonnel henceforth will be acting |.000 


_ directly for RFC instead of acting 
_ for the subsidiaries. Thus, there 
ill be no interference in the flow 
f strategic materials and other 
critical supplies and equipment 


essential to thé successful prose- 
cution of the war against Japan. 

“RFC was authorized to create 
these defense corporations by the 
Act of Congress, approved June 
25, 1940, when requested by the 
Federal Loan Administrator with 
the approval of the President. All 
but one of these subsidiaries, the 
Disaster Loan Corp., was created 
for national defense. The Disas- 
ter Loan Corp. was created to 
provide loans necessitated by 


Subsidiary Absorption 








floods or other’ catastrophes. 
Nevertheless, since it is managed 
by RFC officials and agents un- 
der rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the board of directors 
of RFC, there is no sound basis 
for having these functions and 
duties performed by a separate 
corporate entity. 


“In 1940, when the tremendous 
construction and stockpiling ac- 
tivities lay ahead of us, the estab- 
lishment of subsidiaries was un- 
questionably the most effective 
organizational method that could 
be devised to cope with the de- 
fense production problems. Now 
that the nation has successfully 
constructed. its ‘Arsenal of De- 
mocracy, it is possible to sim- 
plify the operations of these de- 
fense corporations. 

“The subsidiaries now being 
merged into RFC have built 
plants, shipyards, pipelines, etc.; 
bought and sold equipment and 
materials, etc.; and have paid 
subsidies, etc., at the request of 
the War, Navy, and State Depart- 
ments, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, War Production Board 
and its predecessors, Supplies, 
Priorities and Allocation Board 
and Office of Production Manage- 
ment, the Office of the Rubber 
Director, the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War, Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the 
Office of Price Administration, 
War Food Administration, the 
Board of Economic Stabilization, 
Office of War Mobilization, and 
the Office of War Mobilization 
anid Reconversion. 


“Authorizations as of January 
of this year by these subsidiary 
corporations, together with RFC 
direct commitments for war pur- 
poses of approximately $2,600,- 
000, have amounted in round 
numbers to $32,300,000,000. Dis- 
bursements have been in excess 
of $18,000,000,000. Repayments of 
loans ‘and advances, collection of 


rentals and part payments on 
plants and equipment, and pro- 
ceeds of sales of materials, etc., 
have been approximately $9,100,- 
000,000. The disbursement figure 
includes $1,400,000,000 for direct 
subsidy payments, under section 
2(e) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, to 
increase or maintain production 
of materials defined by the Presi- 
dent to be strategic or critical. 
However, this latter figure does 
not include losses arising from the 





purchase and sale of such mate- 
rials.” 7 

Following is a sketch of their 
specialized — activities, furnished 
by the Federal Loan Agency: 


Rubber Reserve Co. — Rubber 
Reserve Co.’s production of syn- 
thetic rubber has been approx- 
imately 1,000,000 long tons, 737,-+ 
000 tons of which were manufac- 
tured in 1944. In addition to gov- 
ernment plants, private industry 
produced 26,000 long tons in 1944. 
The synthetic rubber plants are 
capable of producing at least 
1,000,000 long tons. of synthetic 
rubber a year, if necessary. Forty- 
seven chemical, petroleum, rub- 
ber, and industrial companies are 
operating the plants for account 
of Rubber Reserve Co. Something 
over $700,000,000 has been in- 
vested in plants and facilities for 
the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber. 


Metals Reserve Co.—The RFC, 
through Metals Reserve Co., has 
made total commitments for the 
purchase of strategic and critical 
minerals and metals aggregating 
$5,174,000,000. Of this amount, 
$2,150,000,000 has been disbursed, 
and $2,149,000,00 cancelled or as- 
signed to industry or the Foreign 
Economic Administration. Sales 
of these materials have been prin- 
cipally to industries engaged in 
war production, and have 
amounted to $1,313,900,000. Stock- 
piles on hand cost $538,600,000, 
and, in addition, the company has 
assets largely in the nature of ad- 
vances to contractors, other re- 
ceivables, and mining equipment 
and supplies in the amount of 
$67,800,000. 

Defense Plant Corp.—The RFC, 
through Defense Plant Corp., has 
made commitments for war 
plants, facilities and machine 
tools aggregating $10,704,935,000. 
Of this total $757,65¢,000 has been 
cancelled, and $7,177,700,000 dis- 
bursed. The total figure includes 
pool order commitments for ma- 
chine tools aggergating $1,985,- 
000,000. These orders are issued 
to insure the machine tool manu- 
facturer a market for his product, 
and, as the tools are sold by the 
manufacturer, RFC’s_ obligation 
ceases. The corporation has only 
been required to buy tools under 
these orders aggregating $4,912,- 
000, and its outstanding commit- 
ments at this time are only $33,- 
271,000. In addition to the pool 
orders, machine tools have been 
supplied to 1,007 contractors in 
the amount of $1,987.000,000, the 
contractors paying:a fixed rental. 
Total commitments include 920 
complete, integrated plants, 
wholly owned by Defense Plant 
Corp., in the amount of $6,055,- 
000,000; and the expansion of 122 
existing privately owned plants 
in the amount of $740,000,000. 
These expansions are wholly 
owned by RFC, and are located 
on land owned by it or held un- 
der long term lease. Commitments 
for facilities to produce critical 
and strategic materials in foreign 
countries have aggregated $42,- 
714,850. 

Defense Supplies Corp. — The 
RFC, through Defense Supplies 
Corp., had authorized total ex- 
penditures in the war effort ag- 
gregating $10,350,000,000, of which 
$800,000,000 has been cancelled or 
assumed by private industry. 
These operations include the pur- 
chase of strategic and critical ma- 


terials, the payment of extraordi- 
nary transportation costs on oil, 
coal, and sugar, loans and ad- 
vances to contractors in connec- 
tion with the purchase of mate- 
rials, the payment of subsidies 
and other activities made neces- 
sary by the war. Disbursements 
for such purposes have been $5,- 
200,000,000. Receipts from the sale 
of materials, repayments of loans 
and advances, etc., have totalled 
$3,600,000,000. 

The signing of the RFC bill was 
referred to in our July 5 issue, 
page 126. 





The State of Trade 


Corporate emissions for the month of June aggregated $75,767,- 
125, the smallest monthly figure since September, 1942, when the 


total amounted to $65,040,000. 


The Seventh War Loan Drive which 
began on May 14, last, and continued through June 30, accounted , 


for the poor showing. Aside from a few small issues totaling $2,- 
249,000, the balance of the month’s financing was made up of issues 





placed through the private route.© 


Of the total flotations for the 
month, $1,352,125, or 1.8% was 
for new corporate purposes, while 
the balance of $74,415,000, or 
98.2% was for refunding. Thus, 
the financing for the month fol- 
lowed the trend of the previous 
18 months in this respect. 

Private placements for June 
comprised five separate issues 
aggregating $73,250,000, or 96.7% 
of the total. This compares with 
$102,661,000, or 19.4% of the May 
total; $117,900,000, or 17.7% of the 
total reported in April; $157,275,- 
000, or 44% reported in March; 
$29,600,000, or 15.7% so placed in 
February, and $56,414,000, or 
17.9% of the total recorded in 
January. 

Corporate financing for the 
first six months of 1945 had an 
aggregate value of $2,127,720,271 
compared with $986,393,659 for 
the like period of 1944. The 1945 
total is the largest since 1936 
when $2,583,747,098 was reported. 
Of this year’s total, $401,998,057 
constituted new money, and $1,- 
725,722,214 was for refunding pur- 
poses. In an analysis of total cor- 
porate issues for the half-year, it 
is found that bonds and notes 
comprised $1,771,055,620, as 
against $711,415,000 for the like 
period .of 1944, while stocks 
totaled $356,664,651, as compared 
with $274,978,659 a year ago. The 
greatest portion of the total 
financing, $740,941,837, fell under 
the classification of public util- 
ities, the largest since 1936, when 
$1,041,797,628 was reached. Rail- 
roads accounted for $720,531,500. 
This amount has never been ex- 
ceeded for.a like period as far as 
our records show, the nearest ap- 
proach being in 1927, when $622,- 
212,000 was recorded. Other in- 
dustrial and manufacturing totaled 
$406,625,638, and all other cate- 
gories, $259,621,296. 

The steel industry last week 
showed increasing evidence tha. 
the period of partial reconversion 
to civilian steel output will be 
almost as hectic as when the in- 
dustry changed over to war pro- 
duction, according to “The Iron 
Age” in its current summary 0: 
the steel trade. . 

Backlogs continue heavy and 
represent substantial tonnages oi 
rated or war business for extend- 
ed delivery, much of which is vul- 
nerable to future cancellations 
and changes in the battlefronts. 
Currently, the order situation re- 
flects a myriad of conflicting 
market trends. 


A sharp decline characterized 
the volume of rated steel business 
in .almost all districts the past 
week, but whether this indicates a 
definite trend remains to be seen. 
Part of the decline, the magazine 
reports, is probably due_ to 
changes in war programs and to 
the necessity for contractors to 
“gather ends together” following 
cancellations and cutbacks in 
munitions programs. 

Some areas last week reported 
a lower level of civilian steel 
order volume caused by the in- 
ability of steel companies to give 
definite commitments for large- 
scale deliveries in the third or 
even the fourth quarter, the trade 
publication pointed out. The 
situation is extremely tight in the 
flatrolled market, with about 75% 
of the non-rated tonnage booked 
involving sheets. 


The sheet situation poses an 
urgent problem which the WPB 
will have to solve soon if distribu- 
tion of steel orders is to proceed 
so that steel. mills will not be 
faced with lower operations and 
lack of control at a time when 
potential steel demand remains at 
a high point. Freezing of most 
sheet schedules for the third 


quarter is the first step by the 
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WPB in an attempt,to get a sem- 
blance of order in the _ sheet 
market. As long as this freeze 
continues, the magazine stated, it 
nullifies the permission, as far 
as sheets are concerned, for mills 
to accept unrated business in ac- 
cordance with a previous WPB 
order. 

All sheet orders, shipments and 
cancellations for the third quarter 
will be under strict WPB control 
until a study is made of the data 
now being collected covering 


third quarter sheet commitments * 


by the mills. No open space 
on sheet mills with but few excep- 
tions may be filled without 
specific WPB approval. It is be- 
lieved by some that the present 
tight situation was caused by the 
overloading of sheet mills on 
product directives, coupled with 
the failure of cancellations to 
materialize quickly. 


Other factors which have tend- 
ed to prohibit anything but a 
small trickle of steel to civilian 
producers include manpower 
shortages in specific skills, a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
outlaw strikes, hot weather and 
the forcing down of some steel 
units for urgently needed repairs. 
Declines in production because of 
these factors have the effect of 
substantially increasing the back- 
log of rated steel business. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry will be 89.8% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning July 
16, compared with 89.0% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate represents an increase of 0.8 
points from last week’s rate and 
is equivalent to 1,644,800 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,630,200 net tons last 
week and 1,741,800 tons one year 
ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended July 7, 1945, 
totaled 726,404 cars, the Associa- 
ton of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
167,337 cars, or 18.7% below the 
preceding week this year and 
17,943 cars, or 2.4% below the cor- 
responding week of 1944. Com- 
pared with a similar period of 
1843, a decrease of 82,226 cars, 
or 10.2% is shown. 


Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
to approximately 3,978,426,000 
kwh. in the week ended July 7, 
1945, from 4,353,351,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended July 7, 1945, was 
1.0% above that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co., of New 
York reports system .output of 
151,300,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 8, 1945, comparing 
with 143,900,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or an 
increase of 5.1%. 


Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 150,100,000 kwi., 
compared with 142,000,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, an increase of 5.8%. 


Paper Production—Paper pro- 
duction dropped to 52.7% of mill 
capacity for the week ended July 
7, against 8742% for preceding 
week because of seasonal vacation 
and overhaul closedowns, the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion’s index of mill activity dis- 
closed. The production rate for 
corresponding week a year ago 
was 50.9%. Paperboard produc- 
tion was 62% for current week, 
against 96% for preceding week 

(Continued on page 336) 
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House Passes Bill Increasing Borrowing 
Power of the Export-Import Bank 


By a standing vote of 102 to 6, the House on July 13 passed the 
bill increasing the capital of the Export-Import Bank from $175,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000, and its lending power from $700,000,000 to 
$3,500,000,000. Recommendation for the Bank’s expansion as a spur 
to post-war trade was made on July’11 by Leo T. Crowley, head of 
the Foreign Economic Administration, who in testifying before the 


House Banking Committee, said: 





“The United States has before| the proposed amendment meant: 


it an unusually favorable oppor- 
' tunity to maintain its foreign 
trade at high levels and at the 
same time ease the problems of 
reconversion at home and assist in 
the reconstruction and further de- 
velopment of the economies of 
foreign countries.” 

The Associated Press advices 
from Washington on that date 
also said: 

Mr. Crowley supported legisla- 
tion offered by Representative 
Brent Spence of Kentucky, Chair- 
man of the Committee, which is 
expected to be speeded through 
Congress before a summer recess 
ais taken. He said the Bank 
would provided needed financing 
for other nations to purchase 
American goods until the pro- 
posed Bretton Woods international 
bank begins to function. The 
mew legislation would permit 
financing of portions of agree- 
ments for delivery of industrial 
equipment and supplies to France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. It 
also would repeal the so-called 
Johnson Act of 1934, which pro- 
hibits private or Government 
loans to any Government in de- 
fault upon its obligations to the 
United States. . 

Republican backing was thrown 
behind the bill, with Representa- 
tive Jesse P. Wolcott of Mich- 
igan, ranking minority member 
of the Committee, describing it 
as a supplement to the Bretton 
Woods agreements. He added 
that increased capitalization would 
provide needed credits to finance 
exports when lend-lease aid to 
ether countries is diminishing. 

The House Banking Committee 
on July 12, by a vote of 18 to 2, 
bad approved the legislation de- 
signed to make the Export-Im- 
port Bank an independent, per- 
manent Government agency, with 
2 revised administrative set-up 
which would drop from the board 
of directors the Secretaries of the 
‘Treasury and of Commerce, as 
well as other members, it was 
stated by the Associated Press 
from Washington July 12. 


_ Under tne new administrative 
set-up, the Bank, which has been 
operating since 1934 by Executive 
Order of the President, would 
thave a new five-man board of 
directors headed by Mr. Crowley, 
as Chairman, with James F. 
Byrnes, Secretary of State, and 
three members to be appointed 
by the President subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. Salaries 
for the three public members 
would be $12,000 a year. No 
more than three of the five would 
be of one political party. 

The adoption of the Bill by the 
House on July 13 occurred after 
it defeated an effort to set up 
“Atlantic Charter” standards for 
the loans. The Bill was imme- 


diately sent to the Senate with; 


the hope of Administration lead- 
€rs to forward the legislation to 
President Truman in Berlin. 


From the Washington Associated 
Press accounts July 13 we quote: 


By a 93 to 9 vote, the House 
turned back an amendment by 
Representative Dirksen (Rep., Ill.) 
that would have prohibited the 
Bank from making loans to coun- 
tries not adhering to and “faith- 
fully observing” the Atlantic 
Charter’s injunctions against ag- 
gression and territorial aggran- 
dizement, and those not respecting 
the right of all peoples to choose 
their form of government. 


Democrats and Republicans 
joined in opposition, declaring 
this would mean “dollar diplo- 
macy” and would force the Pres- 
ident to rule on the political 
status of each nation before it 
could get a loan. Dirksen said 
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No freedom—no dough!” Chair- 
man Spence (Dem., Ky.) of the 
House Banking Committee de- 
seribed it as “vague, indefinite 
and uncertain,” and asked Dirk- 
sen why he did not also write 
the Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount into his 
amendment. 

Representative Wolcott said the 
amendment would “open the gate 
to pressure nations to adopt our 
political philosophy.” He added: 
“If we are going to do that it 
will cost a great deal more than 
$3 500,000,000.” 

The Banking Committee told 
the House the expansion of the 
Benk is necessary to help increase 
America’s foreign trade “and to 
enable the war-devastated coun- 
tries to begin the immense task of 
reconstruction,” prior to the full 
functioning of the $9,100,000,000 
world bank being set up under 
tne Bretton Woods agreements. 

Representatives Sumner (Rep., 
Ijl.) and Buffett (Rep., Neb.) led 
the opposition. Miss Sumner re- 
ferred frequently to communism 
and told the House the legisla- 
ticn would “subsidize enslave- 
ment” of other peoples. Buffett 
said it smacked of “New Deal 
totalitarianism.” 

W. Randolph Burgess, Pres- 
ident of the American Bankers 
Association, appearing before the 
House Banking Committee on 
July 12 stated that the expansion 
was needed immediately to fi- 
nance trade prior to the setting- 
up of the  $9,100,000,000 world 
bank under the Bretton Woods 
agreements. 

He recommended these prin- 
ciples for Government operation 
of the Bank, the Associated Press 
reported: 

1. The Bank should _ supple- 
ment and encourage and not re- 
place private enterprise. 

“Given a favoring atmosphere, 
private capital will be ready to 
do much of the work that needs 
to be done in reconstruction and 
cevelopment. The Export-Import 
Bank has followed this principle.” 

2. Loans should be good loans, 
with practical assurance of repay- 
ment. 

“This is the principle that loans 
should be loans, and gifts should 
be gifts. The Export-Import 
Bank is set up as a lending 
agency and not as an agency for 
relief or for benefactions. The 
Export-Import Bank has followed 
this principle and its record in 
obtaining repayment of loans has 
been good.” 

3. Too much credit is as.bad as 
too little. 

“Foreign countries now hold 
very large amounts of dollars and 
gold, and the amount of goods 
available for purchase in this 
country is limited,” he said. ‘The 
danger of inflation is consider- 
able; and from this point of view 
it is necessary to make sure that 
the loans of the Export-Import 
Bank are made with care and dis- 
cretion so they do not add fuel 
to inflationary fires. Nor is it cf 
lasting benefit to other countries 
to encourage excessive borrow- 
ing.” 

The Export-Import Bank now 
operates under Mr. Crowley’s di- 
rection with an 1l-member board. 

Reference to plans to expand 
the Bank appeared in our July 12 
issue, page 189. 


Parcel-Post to Brit. Guiana 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on July 16 that informa- 
tion has been received from the 
Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington, that effective July 16, in- 
sured parcel-post service to Brit- 
ish Guinana is resumed. 





'fliddie East Trade to Be | 


Analyzed by Group 


Formation of the Middle East 
Committee of the National For- 
eign Trade Council to analyze the 
commercial conditions and prob- 
lems prevailing in the Middle 
East, and to draw up recommen- 
dations concerning advisable U. S. 
trade policy to be pursued in that 
area, was announced on July 15 
by Eugene P. Thomas, Council 
President. John L. Gillis, direc- 
tor of Johnson & Johnson Inter- 
national, is Chairman of the new 
Committee. In addition to Mr. 
Gillis, members of the committee 
are M. W. Bowen, Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Inc.; John C. Cooper, 
Vice - President, Pan American 
Airways System; John Hurst, sales 
manager, Motor Truck European 
Operation, International Harves- 
ter Export Co.; J. V. -Murray, 
manager, Asiatic Division, Cali- 
fornia Texas Oil Co., Ltd.; Warren 
Lee Pierson, President, American 
Cable & Radio Corp.; J. M. Slater, 
Executive Vice-President, Ameri- 
ean Export Lines, Inc.; R. C. 
Thompson, export manager, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co.; R. F: Warner, 
partner, Frazar & Co., and Charles 
V. Sheehan, Vice-President, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Mr. Gillis and Mr. Thompson 
were members of the Special Eco- 
nomic Mission to French North 
Africa, the Middle East and Italy, 
under the Chairmanship of Am- 
bassador William S. Culbertson, 
which conducted an extensive sur- 
vey of conditions in those areas 
and returned to the United States 
several months ago. 

A bulletin to Council members 
described the prospective work of 
the committee, and said in part: 

“The committee’s efforts will 
be directed to the preparation of 
an analysis of the logical United 
States foreign trade position in 
the Middle Eastern Area. Based 
on that analysis, recommendations 
will” be drafted regarding steps 
open to business and to our Gov- 
ernment for the establishment and 
maintenance of that position. At- 
tention will be devoted not only 
to import and export trade, but 
also to the global implications 
arising from natural resources, 
communications and transporta- 
tion. Currency and exchange po- 
sitions which affect American 
business in that area are also a 
primary consideration.” 


Russ-Polish Trade Pact 


Polish coal and Russian raw 
cotton are the major items in the 
trade agreement concluded in 
Moscow on July 7 between Russia 
and. the new Polish Government, 
according to information in trade 
circles in London on July 9, it is 
learned from a London wireless 
message July 9 to the New York 
“Times” which added: 

“The agreement embodies a 
provision that both nations will 
apply the ‘most-favored-nation’ 
principle in all economic rela- 
tions. Details of the trade treaty 
are lacking in London. Neither 
Russian nor Polish officials here 
were in a position to supply more 
than general information about 
the agreement. They estimated 
that it would cover an exchange 
of $120,000,000 worth of goods this 
yéar but they had no details be- 
yond that. - 

“According to information re- 
layed to foreign traders here, the 
agreement is similar in pattern to 
those concluded with Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and other nations 
bordering Russia. It provides for 
the stationing of a Russian eco- 
nomic mission in Warsaw and for 
a similar Polish mission in Mos- 
cow. 

“Although not a part of the 
formal agreement, it was said, 
there is an understanding between 
Russia and Poland giving Russia 
what amounts to a priority on the 
purchase of any product formerly 
exported to Germany. The prior- 
ity covers the same volume of 


Senale Group Approves Interim Tax Bill 
Minus Aid to Reorganized Rails 


Legislation designed to improve’ the cash position of corporations 
by approximately $5,500,000,000, already passed by the House, as an 
aid to speeding reconversion of industry was approved on July 12 by 
the Senate Finance Committee, the Associated Press reported that 
day from Washington, but not before a majority of the members had 
voted to strike from the bill special provisions which would have 
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benefited reorganized railroads. 

No other changes were made in! 
the so-called interim tax bill as 
passed by the House, and it was 
so reported to the Senate for ac- 
tion. The measure will advance 
the date for use of credits and re- 
funds under the excess profits tax 
and carry-back provisions, and 
increase the excess profits tax ex- 
emption from $10,000 to $25,000, 
beginning in 1946. The fight 
against the railroad relief meas- 
ure, led by Senator. Robert La- 
Follette (Prog., Wis.), resulted in 
a 9-8 vote in the committee to 
strike the provision. Strong Treas- 
ury opposition to this provision 
was said to have bolstered the ar- 
guments of opponents in the Sen- 
ate group. 

Committee sources described the 
controversy over the railroad 
measure as resulting in a _ vote 
along party lines, with Senator 
LaFollette joined by the. Demo- 
crats. These sources predicted an 
effort on the Senate floor to re- 
store the railroad amendment, ac- 
eording to the Associated Press, 
although numerous considerations, 
it added, raised by the proposal 
will probably defeat this move at 
this time. A further consideration 
of the plan; if efforts to restore it 
are defeated onthe floor, will 
come when the House and Senate 
conferees meet to adjust differ- 
ences in the measure. The Associ- 
ated Press further said: 

Added in the House Ways and 
Means Committee to the original 
provisions of the Joint Committee 
Tax Bill, the railroad provision 
would extend the benefits of the 
carry-back sections of tax law to 
railroads reorganized into new en- 
tities. The measure was proposed 
by Representative Frank Carlson 





(Rep., Kans.). : 
it 


In Congressional quarters 


was said that the provision might 
well have been defeated on the 
House floor had not a “gag” rule 
governed floor amendments. Un- 
der the rule by which the bill 
was considered in the House, no 
amendments were permitted ex- 
cept the single proposal to make 
the increased. excess profits tax 
exemption retroactive so as to ap- 
ply to 1945. This amendment was 
not adopted. 


Treasury objections to the rail- 
road provision were understood to 
turn principally on the fact that it 
would provide a form of relief re- 
troactively and would also benefit 
the railroads as only one class of 
reorganized corporations. Since 
corporations generally, which have 
been reorganized into new entities 
are not permitted the benefits of 
the carry-backs and carry-for- 
wards, extension of the benefit to 
the railroads by themselves would 
have been a species of special leg- 
islation,. according to the view 
said to have been taken by the 
Treasury. , 

The Treasury was also said to 
have opposed tire inclusion in the 
tax bill of a proposal which had. 
not been studied in previous ses- 
sions by the joint committee, as 
was the case with other provisions 
of the interim tax bill. 


. It was at the same time doubtful 
that the Treasury would in any 
event support the measure, even 
if broadened to include additional 
corporations, for reasons which 
include the fact that the decision 
to reorganize into a new corpo- 
rate entity was made in the 
knowledge that the carry-back 
benefits would not be available. 
House passage of the interim 
tax measure was reported in the 
“Chronicle,” July 12, page 227. 





Canadian Corporations 
May Continue Dividends 
At Established Rates 


_.On June 21, last, .the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board at Ot- 
towa, Canada, indicated that it is 
“prepared to consider applications 
by . publicly-owned companies 
with established dividend rates to 
continue dividend payments at 
those rates for a limited period 
even though their undistributed 
current earnings, as defined in the 
Board’s regulations, are not suf- 
ficient to cover such payments 
due to a temporary reduction of 
profits during the reconversion 
period.” The Board’s statement 
further added: 

“Companes seeking approvals 
of dividend applications on this 
basis will be required to show 
reasonable grounds for expecting 
that their earnings within the 
next few years will be sufficient 
to make up any permitted over- 
distribution. 

“Under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Regulations, a Canadian 
company having any non-resident 
shareholders requires a permit 
from the Board to make dividend 
payments and heretofore such 
permits have normally been 
granted only where the dividends 
are being paid out of earnings 
made since the commencement of 
the war. 

“No permit from the Board is 
necessary for dividend payments 
where all the shareholders of a 
company are residents of Canada 





goods exported to Germany an- 
nually in normal times.” 


and Newfoundland.” 





895 Sleeping Cars 
Withdrawn for Use by 
Military Personnel 


_ The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation on July 6 ordered the 
railroads and the Pullman Com- 
pany to discontinue all civilian 
sleeping-car services up to 450 
miles by July 15. 

The order has caused the with- 
drawal of 895 sleeping cars from 
regular civilian use and added 
that number to those available for 
the exclusive use of military per- 
sonnel. 

The action was made necessary, 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, ODT 
Director, explained, by the un- 
expectedly heavy arrival of troops 
from Europe, well in advance of 
the- schedule originally announced. 
by the War Department. 

“Arrivals in June,” said Colonek 
Johnson, “were one-third, greater 
than had been anticipated. It 
now appears that July arrivals 
will be much greater than orig- 
inally expected. In fact, July 
well may be the biggest month of 
the whole program for arrivals 
from Europe. As troops go across 
the Pacific in increasing numbers 
there may have to be | further 
withdrawals of sleeping cars for 
their use, perhaps within the next 
month. 

“T am mindful that this action 
will result in considerable incon- 
venience to-civilians, but on the 
other hand, I feel they will cheer- 
fully accept the situation when 
they realize that it is one way in 
which they can make another im- 
portant contribution to the war 
effort.” of 
_ The: 450-mile distance specified 
in the order will be measured by 
the shortest rail line over which 
regular passenger service is oper- 
ated between any two points. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
trary must result in definite; matter of fact, depends upon 


worsening of their economic} 


position. The point where 
such a state of affairs is 
reached naturally varies with 
circumstances and with indi- 
vidual situations. One union 
or a group of unions repre- 
senting a relatively small pro- 
portion of the total public can 


in some circumstances con-! 


tinue to better their own po-, 
sition long past the point 
where others must cease to 
move forward by following 
the same procedures, but they 
may do so only at the expense 
of other wage earners. Indeed 
it has often rather patently 
been the case in the past that 
some “strong” unions in an 
industry producing goods or 
services that the public must 
have more or less regardless 
of price, have pushed their 
claims successfully so far that 
other laborers in other fields 
were obliged in one way or 
another to pay the exactions 
imposed. 

It also has often happened. 
that the policies of certain 
unions—not infrequently ac- 
companied by work restric- 
- tions which, far from increas- 
ing, actually reduced man- 
hour output — have brought 
real benefits to those mem- 
bers who were fortunate 
enough to continue to find 
employment at the same time 
thatit made it doubly difficult 
for qualified union members 
to obtain work at all, the net 
result being that members of 
the trades in question taken 
as a whole were not helped, 
but probably actually hurt by 
the over-reaching of their or- 
ganizations. It does not seem 
to us unreasonable to suggest 
thatthe leaders of the so- 
called labor movement in this 
country take such facts as 
these into careful considera- 
tion, and find some way in 
which the “strategy” of 
unionism during the post-war 
years may be intelligently 
based upon the greatest good 
of the greatest number of the 
members of that movement— 
namely wage earners—or, if 
it must be of members of the 
labor unions of the country. 


Pertinent Facts 


When such a point has been 
reached, a number of perti- 
nent facts will at once pre- 
sent themselves. The first and 
the most important of these 
is that factual evidence 
strongly suggests that in the 
yeats ‘immediately ahead 
wage earners will find it dif- 
ficult, perhaps increasingly 
difficult, really to better their 
position without increasing 

eir output per man hour, or 
by working a longer work 
‘week, fo increase the actual 
production per employee. It 
is conceded, of course, that 
man;hour production or pro- 
duction per worker is not 
wholly. within the control of 
the worker. A good deal, as a 


the skill with which men and 
women are organized to get 
any given job of work done. 
Much likewise depends upon 
the tools (including machin- 
ery, of course) which are put 
in the hands of the workman. 
These are obvious. truths 
which need cause no argu- 
ment, and certainly should 
not be employed by any one 
to conceal or to evade other 
equally obvious facts. 


The truth of the matter is 
—and the facts are too well 
known to need elaborate 
demonstration here—that for 
years prior to the war wage 
earners were in one way or 
another taking more and 
more of the product of the 
American economy for fewer 
and fewer hours of work per 
week. Various expedients 
had made it possible for in- 
dustry to pay the workers 
these additional sums. Con- 
tinuous and often remarkable 
technological progress was an 
indispensable factor, of 
course. Constantly improved 
means of organizing men and 
machines for production was 
another. Yet another without 
much doubt was the fact that 
production was so far below 
maximum that it was possible 
for industry to make use of its 
more efficient plants and pro- 
ductive apparatus — and in 
some degree its more efficient 
employees—leaving the high- 
er cost elements of both to 
gather dust. 


Post-War Prospects 


Precisely how far we shall, 
after the war, desire to keep 
less efficient machinery and 
plant in operation which has 
been drawn into action as re- 
sult of war pressures is not 
altogether clear, but full pro- 
duction—as the term is now 
currently used—will certain- 
ly require more complete em- 
ployment of plant than was 
the case before we were 
drawn into the war. It is vir- 
tually everywhere insisted 
that we shall proceed at a pro- 
duction pace such that vir- 
tually every one shall be 
called upon to do useful work. 
It would appear therefore the 
situation as it existed when 
the war came to us did not 
offer, and would not offer 
were we to return to it, any 
great opportunity for a bet- 
terment of all wage earners 
by any process of bargaining 
or bludgeoning. 


Unit Labor Costs 


It is a_ fact repeatedly 
shown by official figures that 
in civilian goods lines unit 
labor cost has risen substan- 
tially, even disturbingly, dur- 
ing the years since 1940. If 
presently the unions, or the 
rank and file of the member- 
ship of the unions, are to in- 
sist upon still higher wages 





there certainly can be no 
avoidance of prices which are 


at least proportionately high- 
er—unless some way is found 
to effect a large increase in 
the output per dollar of wages 
paid. As has already been 
seen, the pressure for tech- 
nological improvements and 
the like had been so great 
prior to the war that it may 
be questioned whether this 
process can be depended upon 
very greatly to increase pro- 
ductivity after the war in the 
absence of a much greater de- 
gree of cooperation from the 
workmen than has been forth- 
coming in recent years—yes, 
even than in the war years. 


This is, of course, another 
way of saying that labor lead- 
ers, if they are wise and if 
they have the ultimate good 
of their followers at heart, will 
connect further improvement 
in the position of the men 
closely with the volume of 
output, and will do whatever 
they can whenever they can 
to impress upon their follow- 
ers the importance of full co- 
operation by the wage earn- 
er for the purpose of increas- 
ing output. If some such 
course is not followed, or at 
least if productivity is not 
somehow vastly enlarged in 
the post-war years ahead, it 
may be taken for granted that 
labor will not move forward 
as it hopes to do, that indeed 
effort to force a weary goose 
to lay more golden eggs may 
well do both the goose and its 
owner great injury. 


Post-War Interstate 
Highways Planned 


Plans are under way for a 40,- 
000-mile system of interstate 
highway connecting principal 
cities of the United States, ac- 
cording to the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, which gave an out- 
line of this post-war construction 
project. The new interstate sys- 
tem, states the New York 
“Herald-Tribune,” which reported 
the announcement of the program 
from its Washington bureau, July 
7, will include the most heavily 
traversed rural highways in the 
present Federal aid system and 
main thoroughfares in urban 
areas. The “Tribune” report con- 
tinues: 


“The P. R. A. had asked state 
highway departments to submit to 
it by July 1 their recommenda- 
tions of routes that will comprise 
the new highway systems. The 
states’ proposals will be reviewed 
by the divisional offices of P. R.A. 
before they are sent here for final 
approval. 


“State highway departments 
also have been asked to co-oper- 
ate with county and other local 
highway officials and the P. R. A. 
in the selection of a system of 
secondary roads to be developed 
after the war, and to define the 
boundaries of urban areas around 
cities having populations of 5,000 
or more. Within these boundaries 
special Federal aid funds, ear- 
marked for urban improvements, 
will be made available through 
the various state highway depart- 
ments to finance construction of 
urban expressways and circum- 
ferential routes which in many 
instances will be incorporated in 
the national interstate system. 
The latter will provide express 
routes between all cities having a 
population of 300,000 or more, all 
but two or three cities in the 100,- 





600 to 300,000 population group 
and numerous smaller cities and 
towns. 








Working Capital of U. S. Corporations 
In Fourth Quarter of 1944 at New High 


Corporate working capital of 


American corporations (exclusive 


of banks and insurance companies) reached a new high in the fourth 
quarter of last year, estimated at $45.5 billion as of Dec. 31, 1944, 
according to the quarterly analysis made public on May 18 by the 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 


During 1944, working capital 


increased by $4.2 billion, not quite as high a rate as in the preceding 


year. 
capital was more than explained 
by the level of retained profits, 
says the Commission which says: 

“Even more than in the pre- 
vious year, the record level of 
working capital at the end of 
December was in extremely 
liquid form with both cash and 
U. S. Government securities ac- 
counting for a very substantial 
portion of the total. Total current 
assets showed a sizable increase 
during the year whereas total cur- 
rent liabilities were practically 
unchanged. By far the largest 
change in any of the items of cur- 
rent assets and liabilities was the 
$5.0 billion increase in U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities to a record 
total of $20.8 billion, a rise of 32% 
over the year. Cash and bank 
deposits showed only a slight in- 
crease amounting to $300 million. 
The only other significant change 
in the current picture was the 
decline in inventories amounting 
to $1.0 billion, almost entirely 
accounted for by manufacturing 
corporations. It is interesting to 
note that at the end of 1944 corpo- 
rations’ holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ments were $4.8 billion higher 
than their income tax liabilities 
while at the end of 1943 they 
were approximately equal. Corpo- 
rations, apparently to a consider- 
able extent, are continuing to 
invest their funds in excess of 
current needs in Government se- 
curities. The ratio of corporate 
liquid funds in the form of cash 
and U. S. Governments to sales, 
which is one rough measure of 
liquidity, increased substantially 
in 1944 and is well above pre-war 
levels. 


“In addition to the increase in 
working capital, corporations con- 
tinued to accumulate post-war 
credits in refundable taxes, raising 
the total of such refundable taxes 
to $2.1 billion as of December 31, 
1944, an increase of $800 million 
over the year. Other sources of 
substantial refunds payable to 
corporations are the provisions of 
the income and excess-profits tax 
laws for carry-back of losses and 
unused excess-profits credits, for 
accelerated amortization of emer- 
gency facilities, and for recompu- 
tation of base-period income for 
excess-profits determination. As 
for other items affecting the 
corporations’ financial position, 
there was on the assets side a 
drop of about $2.0 billion in the 
net property account and on the 
liabilities side a reduction of $1.2 
billion in long-term debt; both of 
these declines reflected a con- 
tinuation of trends which charac- 


This increase in working® 





terized the preceding year. 

“During the five-year period 
from the end of 1939 to the end 
of 1944, the increase in working 
capital amounted to $21 billion, 
a rise of 85%. Of this increase 
$13 billion took place in the three 
years since our entry into the 
war. In addition, during these 
five years, almost entirely since 
the end of 1941, corporations paid 
off $1 billion of long-term debt 
and accumulated a post-war 
credit of $2 billion in refundable 
taxes. Further large refunds may 
accrue to corporations in the post- 
war period as a result of other 
provisions of the income and 
excess-profits tax laws previously 
mentioned. On the other hand, 
the net property account at the 
end of 1944 was approximately 
$2.5 billion below 1939 and was 
roughly $5.5 billion lower than 
1941. 

“The most striking changes in 
eurrent assets and liabilities from 
the end of 1939 to 1944 were the 
increase in cash from $10.9 billion 
to $23.1 billion, the increase in 
U. S. Government securities from 
$2.2 billion to $20.8 billion, and 
the increase in Federal income 
tax liabilities from $1.2 billion to 
$16.0 billion. The major part of 
these increases occurred after the 
end of 1941. The increase in U. 
S. Government securities alone, 
almost entirely short-term, more 
than offset the increase in Fed- 
eral income tax liabilities. 

“Up to the end of 1941 the in- 
crease in working capital took the 
form of inventories. Since our 
entry into the war inventories 
remained relatively constant in 
amount, increasing only from 
$25.6 billion at the end of 1941 
to $26.0 billion at the end of 1944, 
though undergoing a drastic 
change in composition. Net liquid 
assets or working capital exclu- 
sive of inventories, in contrast, 
increased from $6.5 billion to $19.5 
billion in the same period. 


“The attached tabulation 
shows the working capital 
of all corporations in the United 
States on which the above dis- 
cussion is based. Tables present- 
ing more detailed data on current 
assets and liabilities for various 
industrial and size groups of 
corporations registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission may be obtained on re- 
quest. These tables indicate that; 
though there was considerable 
variation from group to group, 
practically all groups of corpo- 
rations shared in the rise of work- 
ing capital over the war period. 





*“CURRENT ASSETS AND esr are OF U. S. CORPORATIONS 
~1944 


(Billions of dollars) 


Current Assets— 

Cash on hand and in banks 

U. 8S. Govt. securities____ 

tReceivables from U. 8. 
Government 

Other notes and accounts 
receivable 

Inventories 

tOther current assets... 


~ 
ww 


Total current assets__ 
Current Liabilities— 
tAdvances and repay- 
ments, U. 8S. 
Other notes and 
accounts payable 
Pederal inc. tax liabilities_ 
§Other current liabilities_ 


Total current liabilities 
Net working capital... 24.6 


i 
© 
» 


PRR BD Cor 


March June 
31 30 
1944 1944 
220 218 
18.1 19.7 


4.9 4.8 


22.4 
27.2 


1942 
17.7 
10.0 


4.0 


43.7 449 45.5 


*All U. S. corporations excluding banks and insurance companies. Data for 1939- 


1941 are based on Statistics of Income, 


covering virtually all corporations in the 


United States. Data for 1942-1944 are estimates based on data compiled from many 
different sources, including data on corporations registered with the Commission. 
Because of the nature of the figures, these estimates are subject to revision. 

+Receivables from and payables to U. S. Government do not include amounts offset 
against each other on the corporation’s books or amounts arising from subcontracting 
which are not directly due from or to the U. S. Government. 

tIncludes marketable securities other than U, S..Government, 

§For 1942-1944 includes provisions for renegotiation other than those combined 


with income tax liabilities. 


The figures for the third quarter were given in our issue of 


March 22, page 1300. 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee Favors 
: U. S. Adoption of World Security Charter 


Foreign Relations Committee Holds That Any Reservation io Give 
Congress Power to Decide When American Forces Are to Be Used 
Violates Both the Spirit of the Charter and the U. S. Constitution, and 
Would, in Addition, Require a Renegotiation of Whole Document. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, on July 16, 
submitted its report in favor of the United Nations Charter, as 


drawn up at San Francisco, with-©- 
Senator | complishment in the process of 


out any reservations. 
Hiram Johnson (R. Cal.) who 
after the last war opposed the 
League of Nations, was the only 
member of the Committee who 
opposed the report. 

In answer to Senator Bush- 
field’s (R. So. D.) argument that 
the provision in the Charter 
which permits the American dele- 
gate on the Security Council to 
approve the use of United States 
military forces, without the spe- 
cific sanction of Congress was un- 
constitutional, the Committee’s 
report states: 


No attempt was made to define 
in the Charter the powers and 
authority of the representatives 
on the Security Council of its 
members. This was, of course, 
because that is a matter which 
must be determined by each Gov- 
ernment for itself and is not ap- 
propriate for international agree- 
ment. 

The Committee believes that 
the authority of the Unitcd States 
. delegate should therefore be de- 
termined after the Charter has 
been ratified. However, the Com- 
mittee is convinced that any 
reservation to the Charter, or 
. any subsequent Congressional 
limitation designed to provide, 
for example, that employment of 
the armed forces of the United 
States to be made. available to 
the Security Council under spe- 
_cial agreements referred to in 
Article 43 could be authorized 
only after the Congress had passed 
on each individual case would 
clearly violate the spirit.of one 
of the most important provisions 
oi the Charter. 


One of the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Charter is to pro- 
vide forces which will be imme- 
diately available to the Security 
Council to take action to prevent 
a breach of the peace. Moreover, 
if a reservation of this effect 
were to be adopted by the Sen- 
ate, the very nature of the Char- 
ter itself would be changed, and 
further negotiations with the 
other signatories of the Charter 
would unquestionably be neces- 
sary. 

Preventive or enforcement 
action by these forces upon the 
order of the Security Council 
would not be an act of war, but 
would be international action for 
the preservation of the peace and 
for the purpose of preventing 
war. Consequently, the provisions 
of the Charter do not affect the 
exclusive power of Congress to 
declare war. 


The Committee feels that a res- 
ervation, or other Congressional 
action, such as that referred to 
above would also violate the spirit 
of the United States Constitution, 
-under which the President has 
well-established powers and _obli- 
gation to use our armed forces 
without specific approval of Con- 
. gress. 

The special position of the 
United States as one of the five 
permanent members of the Se- 
“curity Council, whose approval is 
needed for any enforcement ac- 
- tion, needs to be emphasized once 
“again in this connection. No 
“United States forces can be em- 
ployed, no enforcement action of 
‘any kind against a nation break- 
‘ing the peace can be taken, with- 
out the full concurrence of the 
United States acting through its 
. delegate on the Security. Council. 
The Committee’s report con- 
‘cludes by saying that the Com- 
‘mittee is satisfied that the Char- 


“ter represents.a remarkable ac- 








developing international coopera- 
tion. While it may be that this 
is not a perfect instrument, the‘ 
important thing is that agree- 
ment has been reached on this 
particular Charter, after months, 
and even years, of careful study 
and negotiation, between the rep- 
resentatives of fifty nations. 


The virtual unanimity with 
which the results of the Dum- 
barton Oaks and the San Fran- 
cisco Conferences have been ap- 
proved by the people of the 
United States, and now by this 
Committee, is the best proof now 
available that a sound and prac- 
ticable foundation has been 
achieved on which to work for 
peace and security. 


The Committee points out, how- 
ever, that neither this Charter, 
nor any other document or for- 
mula that might be devised, can 
prevent war, and the Committee 
would be performing a disservice 
to the public if its action with 
respect to the Charter should in- 
dicate any such opinion on its 
part. 


The establishment of the 
United Nations will, at best, be a 
beginning toward the creation of 
those conditions of stability 
throughout the world which will 
foster peace and security. 


The participation of our coun- 
try in the United Nations will be 
essential to its success; in fact, 
the Charter cannot even become 
operative if we do not ratify it. 

But of far greater importance 
will be the determination with 
which our Government and our 
people will give to the organiza- 


Areas of Acute Labor 
Shortage Drop to 55 


As a result of declining mu- 
nitions production and reduced 
manpower needs, the number of 
critical labor market areas has 
dropped sharply, the War Man- 
power Commission reported on 
July 1, in announcing labor mar- 
ket classifications for that date. 


The WMC also said in part: 


“Since V-E Day, the number of 
Group I areas of acute labor 
shortage dropped from 74 to 53. 
Downward revisions in munitions 
production scheduling will result 
in further loosening of labor mar- 
ket classifications from areas of 
stringency to areas of balance or 
surplus. 


“From June 1 to July 1, eleven 
Group I critical areas dropped 
to Group II areas of slight short- 
age or approaching manpower 
balance. Most significant of these 
were major war centers such as 
San Diego, Calif.; Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Newark, N. J., which had 
been areas of acute shortage since 
the beginning of the war program. 
Oiher areas moving from Group I 
to Group II are: Anderson, Ind, 
Ind.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Fostoria- 
Findlay-Tiffin, Ohio; Freeport, 
Ill.; Mansfield, Ohio; Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Minn.; Springfield-De- 
catur, Ill., and Toledo, Ohio. 

“Two Group I areas dropped to 
Group III, areas of substantial 
manpower balance, as a result of 
sharply reduced requirements in 
munitions manufacturing. These 
are: Elkton, Md., and Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

“Fourteen Group II areas 
shifted to Group III: Burlington, 
and Des Moines, Iowa; Newcastle, 
Ind.; New London, Conn,; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Council Bluffs, Ia., 
Sheboygan, Wis.; Shreveport, La.; 
South Bend, Ind.; Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis.; Torrington, Conn.; Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Wil- 
mington, Del.,-and Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


“Two Group ‘III -areas- moved 





tion their active and _ whole- 
hearted interest and support. This 
will require, on the part of our 
Government and of the people, 
both an understanding of what 
the United Nations is designed to 
accomplish and also a realization 
of the limitations under which it 
must necessarily set out to do 
that task. And, above all, it must 
be understood that to the extent 
to which we do participate ac- 
tively in this organization, we 
will, by that very process, be 
overcoming the imperfections in 
the Charter. 


Unless we are prepared to take 
all steps which are necessary to 
effectuate our membership in the 
United Nations we would be 
merely deceiving the hopes of the 
United States and of humanity in 
ratifying the Charter. 

The question of our member- 
ship in an International Organi- 
zation to Preserve Peace has been 
debated throughout our country 
and in this Congress as fully as 
any public issue in our history 
has ever been discussed. 

The Committee feels that the 
people and the members of the 
Senate understand clearly the 
consequences and the _ require- 
ments of our membership in the 
United Nations, and that they are 


prepared to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of membership in order 
to enjoy the privilege which that 
membership may ultimately bring 
in the form of world stability. 


The Committee is convinced 
that participation in the United 
Nations is in accordance with our 


national interests, and that our 
contributions to the United Na- 
tions will be repaid many times. 

The Committee, therefore, has 
no hestitation in recommending 
that the Senate advise, and con- 
sent, .to.the ratification of the: 





Charter of the United Nations. 


to Group IV. They are Detroit, 
Mich. and Fresno, Calif. The full 
impact of cutbacks in aircraft 
plants announced some time ago 
has resulted in a rising surplus 
of labor in Detroit, which only 
last month was classified down- 
ward from Group II to Group III. 
“At the same time, increased 
production schedules. required 
classification upward of two 
Group III areas to Group II. They 
are: Galveston, Texas, and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. One Group IV area, 
San Antonio, Texas, shifted to 
Group III. 
_ “Added to the list for the first 
time as a Group IL area was the 
formerly unclassified area of Le- 
banon, Pa. Current labor short- 
ages and further’ anticipated 
shortages in urgent war items 
brought this area into the class- 
ified labor market list.” 


Parcels for Prisoners 
of War in This Country 





On July 16 Postmaster Albert’ 


Goldman of New York reported 
that information has been re- 
ceived from the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington that the 


War Department advises that 
prisoners of war will no longer 
be permitted to receive parcels 
(except new books) mailed within 
the continental limits of the 
United States, other than from 
relief or aid organizations and 
American educational institutions 
approved by the Provost Marshal 
General. This provision does not, 
however, it is added, apply to 
members of the Italian service 
units serving within the United 
States. ~ Parcels addressed to 
prisoners: of war will, therefore. 
not be accepted for mailing ex- 
eept those specifically. provided 
for. - ee ese 





Subscriptions Received In 7th War Loan 
Drive—Morgenthau Commends Results 


Total subscriptions of $26,313,000,000 to the Seventh War Loan 
were reported by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau in a radio 
address featuring “The Seventh Challenges” broadcast from Wash- 
ington July 10. Mr. Morgenthau, who, as noted in our July 12 issue 
(page 226) has tendered his resignation as Treasury head, which will 
not become effective until after President Truman’s return from the 





“Big Three Conference’, terined ® 


his talk as “somewhat in the na- 
ture of a valedictory”. In indi- 
cating the results of the 7th War 
Loan Drive he pointed out that 
“we set ourselves an overall goal 
of 14 billion dollars.” He further 
stated that “we asked for 7 billion 
dollars in individual subscrip- 
tions, and we received a total of 
$8,681,000,000,” and he described 
the War bond program “as a mag- 
nificent demonstration of the vol- 
untary team work of a free peo- 
ple.” 


From Washington advices July 
10 to the New York “Times” we 
take the following: 


The Treasury sold more war 
bonds in all categories than it ever 
had before, and failed to make 
only one of its goals—that for E 
bonds, the small-denomination 
bonds for individual subscribers. 
However, E bond sales were $3,- 
976,000,000, which was 99.4% of 
the $4,000,000,000 goal. This was 
$1,000,000,000 higher than any E 
bond goal heretofore. 


Results of the drive by major 
sales classifications, with the pre- 
vious high record in each of the 
categories, follow: 

Total — $26,313,000,000, against 
$21,621,000,000 in the Sixth Loan. 

Corporation sales—$17,632,000,- 
000, against $15,739,000,000 in the 
Sixth. 

Individual sales — $8,681,000.000 
against $6,351.000,000 in the Fifth. 

E bonds—$3,976,000,000 against 
$3,187,000,000 in the Fourth. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s address 
follows: 


One of the most pleasant tasks 
Ihave ever had to perform as Secre- 
tary.of the Treasury is to report 
to you tonight the final results of 
the Seventh War Loan. We set 
ourselves, as you know, an over- 
all goal of 14 billion dollars. The 
people of America have subscribed 
to the Mighty Seventh a total of 
$26,313,000,000. 

We asked for $7,000,000,000 in 
individual subscriptions. We have 
received a total of $8,681,000,000. 

Finally, and most important of 
all, we set for the wage earners 
of the country the difficult goal 
of four billion dollars in E bonds. 
The final figures show that E 
bond sales amounted to $3,976,- 
000,000. 

The War Bond program has 
been, I think, a magnificent dem- 
onstration of the voluntary team- 
work of a free people. Through 
this program, more than 85 mil- 
lion individual Americans have 
enlisted in the national cause— 
have engaged in an act of faith. 


It has seemed to me from the 
beginning that the essence of this 
program lay in its voluntary char- 
acter. When I asked the Congress 
of the United States in January 
1941, for authorization to borrow 
from the general public through 
a defense savings bond campaign. 
I said: “I can think of no other 
single way in which so manv peo- 
ple can become partners of their 
Government in facing this emer- 
gency. It is the purpose of the 
Treasury to raise money for na- 
tional defense by methods which 
strengthen national morale.” 


To achieve its aims, the Treas- 


ury sought to make the American. 


people understand the meaning 
and the magnitude of the crisis 
that they faced. It endeavored to 
forge, through united action, the 
national unity needed to overcome 
our common problems. 

How well this has been done 
the record will attest. I take par- 
ticular pride in the knowledge 
that it was done throughout by 
wholly democratic means. There 


has been no resort at any time to 
coercion or intimidation or social 
pressure. Instead, the method pur- 
sued was to organize state by 
state, community by community, 
millions of volunteer war bond 
workers—drawn from the ranks 
of business, of labor unions, of the 
professions, indeed from all the 
segments of our society—and to 
let them carry the appeal to their 
fcllow-citizens. Every American 
has been left free to contribute in 
accordance with his own con- 
science and his own capabilities. 
It is a kind of program which 
could have been undertaken, per- 
haps, in no other country in the 
world—a kind of program peculi- 
arly adapted to the democratic 
pattern of American life. 


Special praise is due, I think, to 
the part played in the War Bond 
program by the men and women 
in our armed services. These 
Americans have not been content 
to bear the brunt of this nation’s 
fight for freedom; they have also 
played a mighty part, as citizens, 
in helping to finance the war 
weapons they have wielded. 

The war bond program stands, 
I believe, as a powerful bulwark 
to the economy of this nation, both 
now and in the future. The sav- 
ings of the American people, set 
aside during a time when most of 
our productive energy had to be 
devoted to making materials of 
war, played an indispensable part 
in averting the danger of infla- 
tion. The economy of the U. S. 
has been kept sound and secure, 
so that the men who have fought 
for. us overseas caii return to a 
land of opportunity. And:in the 
difficult days of reconversion 
which lie ahead, these savings will 
provide an invaluable backlog of 
mass buying power to start ci- 
vilian production on its way. 

My talk to you this evening is, 
as you know, somewhat in the 
nature of a valedictory. I should 
like, therefore, to say a few words 
directly to the men and women 
who have so long and so faithfully 
and so generously given their 
time, their skill and their energy 
to the war bond program. To them 
belongs the full credit for what 
has been achieved. The service 
they have rendered is beyond my 
praise; the gratitude they have 
earned is beyond my power of ex- 
pression. But they have found, I 
know, the only reward that they 
have ever sought: the sense of 
partnership in a great national un- 
dertaking. 

I want to pay special tribute to 
the men and women who have 
been the leaders of the War Fi- 
nance Division. Under the cap- 
taincy of Ted R. Gamble, they 
have worked tirelessly and de- 
votedly to bring about the mag- 
nificent record of the war bond 
program. My warm appreciation 
goes also to my chief fiscal aid, 
the Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, Daniel W. Bell. 


I thank all of you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for the ‘coopera- 
tion you have given to me. I know 
that your cooperation will be con- 
tinued with the same aia and 
zeal under the able leadership of 
my successor, Judge Fred Vinson. 
There is still a titanic task before 
us. ‘ 

In taking leave of you, I should 
like to express one thought, one 
testament of faith. Whatever the 





tasks, whatever the problems of 
the future, I know that we shall 
meet and overcome them, aS we 
have in the past through the 
methods of freedom, through the 





voluntary unity of free men. 
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MacArthur Declares Philippines Won From Japs 


It was declared by Gen. Douglas MacArthur at Manila on July 5 
that all the Philippine Islands have been won back in “the greatest 


disaster ever sustained by Japanese arms.” 


In his declaration in the 


matter Gen. MacArthur said that the 115,600 square miles of the 
Philippines are being transformed into bases comparable to the 
British Islands to spur the march on Tokyo. Associated Press ac- 


counts from Manila went on to® 


say: ah 

“In 250 days of campaigning, 
17 American divisions whipped 23 
Jap divisions in ‘one of the rare 
instances when a ground 
force superior in numbers was 
entirely destroyed by a numeri- 
cally inferior opponent.’ 

“Roughly 420,000 Japs were 
slaughtered, including such hated 
outfits as the Sixteenth Imperial 
Division which tortured American 
and Filipino prisoners in the 
*‘Death March’ after the 1942 fall 
of Bataan. A spokesman estimated 
that possibly 30,000 Japs survive 
in all the archipelago, cut up into 
groups and driven into mountains 
where they are reduced to guer- 
rila activity. 

“American ground and air per- 
sonnel casualties up to July 1 were 

‘Jisted as 11,921 killed, 410 missing 
and 42,569 wounded—a total of 
54,891. 

“Gen. MacArthur stressed as ac- 
complished goals of the reinva- 
sion: r 

“1. Acquisition of great land- 
sea-air bases ‘for future opera- 

‘tions’ comparable to the role 
_ played by the British Isles against 
Germany. 

“Collapse of the ‘imperial con- 
cept of a Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere and the rein- 
troduction of democracy in the 

-Far East.’ 5 Soa 

“3. Delivery of a ‘crippling 
blow’ to Japan’s Army, Navy and. 
Air Force. 

“4. Severance of the enemy’s 
sprawling, stolen empire so the 
north and south halves could ‘be 
enveloped and attacked in turn,’ 
while a sea-air blockade prevent- 
ed raw materials from reaching 
Japan or reinforcements from 
reaching the East Indies. 

“5. Liberation of ‘our captured 
officers and men. and.our in- 
ternees held in the Philippines.’ - 

“Possibly 12,000 Jap survivors 
are scattered through the wilds 
of Mindanao Island; 13,000 more 
are holed up in mountain areas 
north and east of Manila on Lu- 
zon, and 5,000 more are in iso- 
lated groups among the central 
islands. 

“A headquarters spokesman’s 
summary, division by division, of 
the fate which befell the Japs, 
‘brought out that at least four di- 

-wisions were sent down from 
‘Japan after the reinvasion at 
‘Leyte last October. Other divi- 
sions were jockeyed wildly from 
island to island in a frantic at- 
tempt to stem the tide of rising 
‘American power. 

“Finally, in the bitter fight for 
Manila, a Jap admiral sent forth 
naval. forces to their slaughter. 
Naval troops under a second ad- 
miral have been reduced to rem- 
nants on Mindanao. Before the 
end, the desperate Japanese even 
threw in civilians and members of 
their merchant marine. 

“Gen. MacArthur, who recently 
Was named overall commander of 

Army forces in the Pacific, shut 
the door on his Philippines as- 
signment thus: 

“*This great land mass of 115,- 
‘600 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 17,000,000 is now freed of 
the invader’.” 

The belief was expressed as 
unlikely on July 5 in some high 
‘cireles in Washington that Philip- 
pine independence would be pro- 

_ Claimed before the end of the year 
despite’ Gen. MacArthur’s an- 
mouncement that the islands had 
been liberated. The Associated 
pi al accounts from Washington 


added: 

“If President Truman decides to 
withhold his proclamation until 
that time it is regarded as likely 
that he will make it coincide with 
Rizal Day, a major Philippine 
holiday, Dec. 30. The date marks 
the anniversary of the death at 
the hands of Spaniards of Jose 





Rizal, outstanding Filipino patriot. 

“Further reasons advanced 
against immediate proclamation 
of independence are that the com- 
monwealth has a general election 
scheduled for Nov. 6 and that 
military operations must continue 
in the islands until the estimated 
20,000 remaining Japanese are 
eliminated.” 


Steel Output for First 6 
Mos. Lowest Since ’42 


During the first six months of 
this year the steel industry pro- 
duced 43,180,223 tons of steel in- 
gots and steel for castings, an 
amount lower than for any half- 
year since the middle of 1942, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
announced on July 11. That ton- 
nage, however, w2s more than 
two-thirds of the total steel pro- 
duced in the entire year of 1929, 
the record peacetiine production 
year. 

The Institute’s 
further added: 

“While one month (March) in 
the first half of this year was the 
third highest on record from the 
production standpoint, the indus- 
try encountered severe cold 
weather, floods, coal and labor 
shortages and other obstacles to 
production. On V-E Day opera- 
tions were around 95% of ca- 
pacity, but in recent weeks the 
rearrangement of war contracts 
and a series of sporadic labor dis- 
putes have depressed production. 


“The six-month production for 
1945 was 1,963,000 tons below the 
record 45,143,390 tons of steel 
made in the first half of 1944. 
Operations averaged 91.1% of ca- 
pacity in the 1945-haif-year, com- 
pared with 96.9% in the first half 
of 1944, and calculated weekly 
production was 1,669,123 tons 
against 1,735,617 tons. 


“Production in June, 1945, was 
6,868,717 tons, 582,086 tons below 
the output of 7,450,803 tons in 
May. The industry operated at 
87.4% of capacity in June, com- 
pared with 91.8% in May. Calcu- 
lated weekly production was l,- 
601,100 tons against 1,681,897 tons 
per week in May. In June, 1944, 
production totaled 7.234,257 tons, 
while operations averaged 94.1% 
and weekly prcduction was l,- 
686,307 tons. 


Special Libraries Issues 
Publication on Maps 


Special Libraries Association 
avnounces the publication on July 
2, of “Classification and Catalog- 
ing of Maps and Atlases” by Sam- 
uel W. Boggs, Chief, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Cornwell Lewis, Map 
Librarian, of the Division of 
Geography and Cartography, 
United States Department of 
State. The announcement states: 


“The manual is primarily con- 
cerned with practices needed for 
separate map collections but al- 
lews for adaption to a consoli- 
dated book and map catalog. In- 
ciudes information about map 
projections, prime meridians, cen- 
tesimal system of latitude and 
longitude, and other technical 
notes, accompanied by _illus- 
trations. An outline map’ of 
the world showing the classifica- 
tion numbers of geographical 
areas has been included as well 
as a natural scale indicator.” 


The publication is regarded as 


announcement 





of outstanding importance to 
geographers, cartographers, sci- 
entists, political economists, re- 
searchers, and all librarians using 
maps and atlases. The revised and 
enlarged edition is limited to 1000 





cepies. One hundred and eighty 
pages, printed price: $8.75. 


Installment Lending 
Division Organized 


Following the decision of the 
Council of Administration of the 
Illinois Bankers Association that 
the people of Illinois were en- 
titled to the services of banks on 
installment loans, Floyd M. Con- 
dit, President of the Association 
and President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Beardstown, Ill. 
announces the appointment of W. 
J. Ramm, Vice-President of the 
First National Bank of Danville, 
as Chairman of a special Com- 
mittee of the Association to or- 
ganize an Installment Lending 
Division. This Division of the 
Association will be charged with 
the responsibility of investigating 
all phases of the installment lend- 
ing field from the financing of 
doctor bills to the installment 
purchase of all types of durable 
consumer goods from washing 
machines to automobiles. The 
Division will make a study of 
the best procedures for the hand- 
ling of this type of business by 
commercial banks, which will in- 
clude rates of interest, advertising 
policies and a general code of 
ethics to be adopted by the banks. 

Bartholomew O’Toole, Presi- 
dent of the Pullman Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, is Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee and 
membership includes officers of 
seventeen banks throughout the 
State, all of which are engaged 
in making installment-loans. 

The Committee is composed of: 
Edward Damstra, Chicago City 
Bank & Trust Co.; B. J. Schneider, 
District National Bank of Chicago; 
J. F. Keeley; Lake Shore National 
Bank, Chicago; Elliot W. Frank, 
LaSalle National Bank, Chicago; 
Oliver B. Cottle, Merchandise Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; C. W. 
Pearson, South Shore National 
Bank in Chicago; Wm. F. Gregson, 
The Terminal National Bank of 
Chicago; J. Louis Kohn, Sears 
Community State Bank, Chicago; 
E. T. Kurzdorfer, Uptown Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; .Lincoln 
FE. Bundy, Streator National Bank, 
Streator; F. W. Zabel, The Mer- 
chants National Bank, Aurora; 
L. B. Wilson, State Bank. of Rock 
Island; A. J. French, Farmers 
+State Bank & Trust Co., Jack- 
;sonville; Edward F. Reiter, Jr., 
Commercial National Bank of 
Peoria; John H. Crocker, Citizens 
National Bank, Decatur; L. A. 
Schlafly, First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Alton; and R. H. Ha- 
vens, Bank of Benton, Benton. 


The Committee will have its 
organization meeting the week of 
September 10th in Chicago. 


May Steel Payrolls 
2nd Highest on Record 


Steel company payrolls during 
May rose to the second highest 
monthly total on record, but 
number of men employed con- 
tinued the decline which has gone 
on virtually without interruption 
since mid-summer of 1942, it is 
indicated in a report released July 
13 by American Iron and Steel 
Institute, which further adds: 

During May steel company pay- 
rolls totaled $154,035,100, as com- 
pared with $146,954,800 in April 
and $145,426,600 in May a year 
ago. The May total is exceeded 
only by March 1945 payrolls of 
$154,976,700. 

An average of 564,600 em- 
ployees was at work in the indus- 
try during May, as against 567,200 
in April and 569,100 in May, 1944. 

Wage-earning employees in the 
industry earned an average of 
126.4 cents per hour in May, ex- 
actly the same as in April but 
substantially higher than average 
hourly earnings of 118.4 cents in 
May a year ago. 

Wage earners worked an aver- 
age of 47.7 hours per week in 
May, compared with 46.5 hours 
per week in April and 47.5. hours 


per week in May a year ago. 











tems About Banks, Trust Companies 


The statement of the Chase 
National Bank of New -York for 
June 30, 1945, made public July 
12, shows deposits on that date of 
$4,952,627,000 (the largest deposit 
figure yet reported by the bank), 
which compares with $4,497,560,- 
000 on March 31, 1945, and $4,- 
677,873,000 on June 30, 1944. 
Total resources on June 30, 1945, 
amounted to $5,288,247,000 com- 
pared with $4,822,301,000 on 
March 31, 1945, and $4,990,183,000 
a year ago; cash in the bank’s 
vault and on deposit with the 
Federal Reserve Bank and other 
banks amounted to $887,309,000 
compared with $887,573,000 and 
$886,348,000 on the respective 
dates; investments in U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities, $2,900,026,000 
compared with $2,779,461,000 and 
$2,778,218,000; loans and dis- 
counts, $1,159,769,000 compared 
with $855,787,000 and $1,048,627,- 
000. On June 30, 1945, the cap- 
ital of the bank was $111,000,000 
and the surplus $124,000,000, both 
figures unchanged during the 
past 12 months. The undivided 
profits on June 30, after deduct- 
ing $5,180,000 from that account 
for a semi-annual dividend pay- 
able Aug. 1, amounted to $57,- 
301,000, compared with $57,372,- 
000 on March 31, 1945, and 
$43,209,000 on June 30, 1944. The 
net earnings of the bank for the 
first six months of 1945 were $1.71 
per share, including net profits 
on securities amounting to 57 
cents per share. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, net 
earnings were $1.42 per share, in- 
cluding net profits on securities 
of 19 cents per share. Net cur- 
rent operating earnings for the 
first half of 1945 were $1.14 per 
share, compared with $1.23 per 
share in the first half of 1944. 


Total deposits of $1,806,291,273 
are shown in the June 30 state- 
ment of condition of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, 
comparing with $1,586,827,778 on 
March 31, 1945. Total assets have 
risen from $1,749,872,596 at the 
end of March to $1,959,483,721 
June 30. Cash on hand and due 
from banks. which on March 31 
were $274,083,413, are shown on 
June 30 as $264,549,041. Holdings 
of United States Government se- 
curities have increased from 
$977,180,771 March 31 to $1,084,- 
819,982 at the end of the half- 
year. Loans and bills discounted 
now at $519,800,956 compare with 
$395 ,603,887 March 31. Capital at 
$30,000,000 and surplus at $80,- 
000,000 June 30 are unchanged 
from the March 31 figure. Undi- 
vided profits have increased since 
the March date, viz., from $29,- 
065,649 to $30,674,761 June 30. 


Total assets of $880,310,477 are 
reported by the New York Trust 
Cc. on June 30, 1945, as compared 
with $833,420,180 on the same 
Gate in 1944. Deposits during the 
year have risen from $776,837,076 
to $813,621,233. Cash and due 
from banks on June 30, 1945, at 
$124,799,847, compared with $150,- 
971,486 a year ago. United States 
Government obligations are now 
$508,936,054, compared with $455,- 
606,903; loans and discounts at 
the latest date appear as $219.776- 
611, compared with $188,349,955 
June 30, 1944. Capital continues 
at $15,000,000, with surplus now 
$35,000,000, against $30,000,000 on 
June 30 a year ago. Undivided 
profits at the end of the current 
half-year stand at $4,389,901, 
against $7,138,293 June 30, 1944. 


Statement of condition of Sterl- 
ing National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York at June 30, 
1945, shows an all-time high in 
resources of $153,439,196, as com- 
pared with $131,960,321 on March 


31, 1945. Deposits were $146,- 
876,255, also a new high, com- 
pared with $115,661.803. Of the 
June total deposits, U, S. Govern- 
ment deposits totaled $38,004,142, 
as compared with $12,090,729 on 
March 31 last; commercial and 








other deposits reached an all-time 
high of $108,872,112 as compared 
with $103,571,074. Capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits totaled 
$5,368,573, a new high, as against 
$5,085,242 on March 31. Cash and 
due from banks amounted to $30,- 
376,544 on June 30, against $26,- 
925,619 on March 31; U. S. Gov~ 
ernment securities were $86,849;- 
158, a new high, as compared 
with $75,471,896; State, municipal 
and corporate securities amounted 
to $1,071,166, compared with $1,- 
351,605; loans and discounts were 
$34,198,028, against $27,388,324. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
was increased $7,500 to $150,000 
and surplus was increased $250,- 
000 to $3,500,000. Reserves were 
$878,970, as compared with $725,- 
173. 


The statement of condition of 
the Grace National Bank of New 
York as of June 30, 1945, shows 
deposits of $92,942,432 as com-~ 
pared with $74,708,654 on March 
3i, 1945, and $70,082,422 a year 
ago. Surplus and _ undivided 
profits amounted to $3,420,930 as 
compared with $3,365,279 on 
March 31, 1945, and $3,166,388 a 
year ago. Cash in vault and with 
banks totaled $17,028,142 as com- 
pared with $15,534,161 on March 
31, 1945, and $16,049,264 a year 
ago. U. S. Government securi- 
ties were $56,254,735 as compared 
with $41,598,474 on March 31, 
1945, and $37,747,590 a year ago. 
Loans and discounts were $19,~ 
052,413 as compared wtih $17,- 
261,572 on March 31, 1945, and 
$16,981,036 a year ago. 


The Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 
reported as of June 30, 1945, to- 
tal deposits of $283,766,170.63, and 
total assets of $306,997 ,626.85, com- 
pared respectively with $224,092,. 
155.24 and $248,125,431.10 on 
March 31, 1945. The bank held 
cash on hand and due from banks 
of $45,075,719.15, compared with 
$46,670,071.41 on March 31, 1945; 
investments in United States 
Government securities of %208,- 
459,135.32, compared with $160,- 
915,430.64 on March 31, 1945; 
Loans and discounts of $50,078,- 
180.54, compared with $35,250,- 
635.33 on March 31, 1945. The 
bank’s capital account was un- 
changed at. $7,000,000 and its sur< 
plus and undivided profit account 
increased to $11,624,465.45 from 
$11,378,732.15 at March 31, 1945, 
after payment of the regular divi- 
dend. Net earnings per share for 
the quarter were $1.10, and for 
the six months of this year, $2.16, 


The Half Dollar Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Wheeling, W. Va., 
with deposits totaling nearly $6,- 
000,000, has been admitted to 
membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System, it is announced by 
President Ray M. Gidney of the 
Fourth (Cleveland) Federal Re- 
serve District. The bank, in cor~ 
tinuous operation since 1896, 
serves a trade population esti-« 
mated at 125,000, employed chief- 
ly in industries such as iron, steel, 
tinplate, glassware, tobacco prod- 
ucts, meat packing and coal min-~ 
ing. It capital is $250,000 and its 
surplus $100,000. T. F. Thoner is 
Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the bank; Austin VY, 
Wood is President and director; 
J. H. Thomas is Executive Vice~ 
President and director; John J, 
Nash is Vice-President and di- 
rector; Edward W. Dreihorst is 
Vice-President and Secretary and 
director; T. S. Thoner is Cashier 
and C. W. Keys is Assistant Cash- 
ier. Originally incorporated in 
1896 as the Germania Half Dollar 
Savings Bank with a paid-in cap< , 
ital of $25,000, the bank’s name 
was changed in 1918 to Half Dol- 
lar Savings Bank, and in 1929 was 
again changed to Half Dollar 
Trust and Savings Bank. Direc- 
tors of the bank in addition to the 
officers are: Carl G. Bachman, 
C. H. Brues, L. F. Committee, 

(Continued on page 344) 
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Boren Attacks ‘*Trick’’ 
Utility Sales 


(Continued from first page) 


version of the industry to some 

form of tax-exempt public 

ownership, this $468 million of 
annual revenue could be capi- 

‘talized in revenue bonds at 2% 

to 3%. The total sum of such 

issues which such a revenue 
would support would be from 
$15.6 billion at 3% to $23 bil- 

lion at 2%. 

In other words, the $18 billion 
industry could be sold to the pub- 
lic at a 100% write-up, more or 
less, or from $33 to $41 billion. 
Of course I do not contend tnat 
the publ.c would be milked quite 
that dry. The bankers would 
have to sweeten these deals with 
enough sugar to attract public in- 
terest. But if they cut the gravy 
evenly they still would reap 
many billions. 

“This scheme __ already has 
worked in Omaha, where the $3z 
million Nebraska Power Co. has 
béen sold to a fake “non-profit 
corporation” of four men for the 
swindle price of $45 million. It 
is believed to be in the process of 
negotiation in Seattle, Portland, 
and Spokane. It will sweep the 
country unless stopped. Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are 1 sted on the bankers’ books. 


This conspiracy against the 
Treasury was hatched in Wall 
Street. It is the instrument of 
the very men who milked the 
public in the gay twenties when 
they assembled these holding 
companies at inflated prices and 
who now are going to milk us 
again in unscrambling their pyra- 
mided and hypothecated monopc- 
lies. They would hook us com- 
ing and going. 
_.. .As a matter of fact, I have a 

short title for this trick corpora- 
tion plan. I called it “Swindle, 
Inc.’’, with apologies to the New 
York prosecutor of “Murder, 
Inc.”” It is a pat term because it 
is an unique method of swind- 
ling the Federal taxpayer of bil- 
lions by a new application of the 
corporate device. 

For some months now I have 
learned this story, bit by bit, as 
complaints of these abuses came 
to me as a member of the Securi- 
ties Subcommittee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. I 
have had conferences with some 
of the persons affected. Only 
after learning the amazing rami- 
fications of this widespread 
scheme did I suggest to the 
Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee that a fuller 
and official study would be re- 
quired: Information brought to 
me indicates that two men, one a 
Wall Street promoter with a 
questionable past, and the other 
the President of a holding com- 
pany, are the chief instigators of 
Swindle, Inc. The first and most 
important figure is a Wall Street 
* “financial agent,” one Guy C. 
Myers—known as “Flash” Myers 
to his friends back in Montana 
before he made a hurried exit 
from that State some years ago. 
His opposite number among the 
holding company gang is Howard 


Maryland Banks 100% 
In ABA Membership 


_ ‘Fifteen new member banks 
were added to the rolls of the 
American Bankers Association 
and twelve inactive members were 
regained during June, according 
to a report of the Association’s 
Organization Committee made by 
its chairman, R. L. Domjnick, 
who is also President of the 
Traders Gate City National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. Maryland re- 
_ gained its single inactive member 

during June, and thus became the 
14th state to achieve 100% mem- 
bership in the Association this 
year. 





L. Aller, President of American 
Power & Light Co. of New York 
City. 

It was Aller who unloaded the 
common stock of Nebraska Power 
Co. on Myers’s synthetic “non- 
profit” corporation, the Omaha 
| Electric Committee, Inc., for $14.4 
million—stock that cost the 
American Power $815,000 and 
which had a legitimate earning 
!value that might possibly justify 
a price of $5 million. 

The Omaha Electric Committee, 
Inc., sets the pattern for Swindle, 
Inc. Aller’s company received) 
three times the rightful price for 
his property. And “Flash” 
Myers got an agent’s commission 
of a known $530,000. A sweet 
deal for everybody—except for 
you and me and the rest of the 
taxpayers. And they’ve got a 
capital base so high that sub- 
stantial rate reductions in Omaha 
are far away now. 

The Omaha Citizens Commit- 
tee, Inc., is ostensibly only a 
middle-man, a corporate vehicle 
which will buy Nebraska Power 
and re-sell it to Public Utility 
Districts. But it deliberately 
purchased the property at a fic- 
titiously high price—if we in- 
clude Federal tax revenues—and 
must re-sell to a publicly-owned 
district at the same or a higher 
price. It’s an almost incredible, 
but true, story. 

Meantime Aller and his pal 
“Flash” are cooking up a couple 
of other and even more ambitious 
deals. There is sound reason to 
believe that Aller is secretly ne- 
gotiating the sale of Washington 
Water Power Co. in and around 
Spokane to one of Myers’s 
Swindle, Inc., type corporations. 

Washington Water Power Co. 
is owned by American Power. Its 
common stock has an earning 
value of about $20 million. But 
Myers, by capitalization of Fed- 
eral tax avoidance, can pay $50 
million, the price referred to re- 
cently in a report in the very 
reliable “Wall Street Journal.” 
Another deal reported to be. on 
the fire between these two men 
involves the Pacific Power & 
Light Co. and the Northwestern 
Electric Co., adjacent companies 
of the American Power system, 
with headquarters in Portland, 
Oregon. 


Still another Swindle, Inc., deal 
involves the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. of Portland—a prop- 
erty Myers has sought to acquire 
by hook or crook for years. 
When, under the Holding Com- 
pany Act, this company was up 
for sale, Myers tried to get his 
hands on Puget Sound through 
a series of contracts with local 
Public Utility Districts. But Dr. 
Paul Raver, Bonneville Adminis- 
trator, was called in by the Dis- 
tricts to act as an appraiser of 
the value. 


Dr. Raver set the price at $90 
million. The parent company, 
Engineers Public Service Co., 
held out for $95 million. The 
deal fell through and Engineers 
severed its interest in Puget 
Sound _by distributing the com- 
mon to its stockholders. Now 
Myers is reliably reported to have 
formed a syndicate of Wall Street 
banking houses to buy up the 
stock of Puget Sound ‘at $130 
million through the agency of 
another of his fake “non-profit” 
corporations of the “Swindle, 
Inc.,” type. The deal is designed 
to net the common stockholders 
$112 million after deductions for 
capital gains taxes. This is $40 
million, or about 45%, more than 
Dr. Raver found to be the legiti- 
mate value of the property. 

It should be borne in mind that 
this prostitution of the cause of 
public ownership by a_ boodle 
bund of Wall Street promoters, 
holding company executives and 








their investment 
finds no support from sincere 
and honest believers in public 
ownership. No more succinct 
summary of the attitude of such 
people can be found than in the 
statement of Dr. Raver, on June 
25. when he is reported by the 
Associated Press as_ asserting 
that—and I quote here: 


“If the savings inherent in 
public owneérship”—unquote— 
refers of course to freedom 
from Federal taxation—again I 
quote: “If the savings inherent 
in public ownership and opera- 
tion are passed on to the ab- 
sentee owners of the private 
utilities in thé purchase price 
the primary purpose of public 
ownership is defeated.” 

I should like to explain one 
more angle in the Swindle, Inc., 
boodle bund, and then I am done. 
That is the investment banker 
interest in Swindle, Inc. The in- 
vestment bankers are the imme- 
diate market for these revenue 
bonds. Some of the blue chip 
banking outfits of the country 
are involved: Blyth & Co., Nu- 
veen & Co., First Boston, Dillon- 
Reed and others. 

These companies are in business 
to float stock and bond issues— 
to sell them to the public. If they 
float a privately-owned utility 
issue they must submit to the SEC 
regulated and supervised con- 
ditions of open, competitive bid- 
ding. This results in a middle- 
man’s margin of between 1% and 
2%. But revenue bonds, issued 
by another instrumentality of 
Government—at a lower-than- 
Federal level—are not subject to 
SEC control. The result is that 
cozy little negotiated deals usu- 
ally resuit in as much as a six or 
even a seven point spread. It is 
the difference between rags and 
riches. And it leaves a wide 
margin for promotional expendi- 
tures in the field of local politics. 


I may have over-simplified my 
explanation of this situation. But 
any detailed explanation - would 
require hours of your time and 
properly belongs in the records of 
a committee hearing. But I might 
add here that I have in my files 
a large collection of revealing 
data on the whole subject. This 
study of ours is not going to be a 
witch hunt. I don’t blame the 
SEC, the FPC, or even the bank- 
ers and holding companies. This 
is a situation that developed in 
recent years largely due to the 
quadrupled Federal taxes on the 
private utility industry as a war- 
time burden. But the same plan 
could readily be applied to almost 
any other industry. This is a 
condition that must be explored 
and reporied to Congress. We 
passed this law and we must 
make it work the way we in- 
tended it to work. 


This wholly unforeseen devel- 
opment has resulted in the mis- 
cegenation of the worst elements 
of the Marxian and the capitalis- 
tic thinking. These worst ele- 
ments are dedicated to the pre- 
mise that the end justifies the 
means. 


They are joined in a temporary 
mating, seeking different ends. 
The one seeks public ownership 
at any price—and high though it 
may be, this is one way to get it. 
The other seeks to make money 
without regard to the source. The 

rxians care not how high the 
rice, so they attain their end. 

e bankers care not how they 
foul the nest of capitalism, if 
they can turn an “honest” penny. 

Swindle, Inc., today is legally 
foolproof. There is no statute to 
my knowledge that can stop this 
swindle of the Federal Treasury. 
If there were this study would 
not be needed. 


It is my purpose to probe 
deeply into the techniques of 
these people and seek to discover 
the best means of preventing what 
amounts to legal thievery from 
the Federal Treasury of a half 
billion dollars annually. At least 
if these properties are to go to 


banker allies, } 





Defends Omaha Electric Deal z 


Guy C. Myers’ Part in Arranging Sale Said to Have Saved 
Millions to Consumers. 
Testifying on July 12 before the House Committee, headed by 


Rep. Lyle H. Boren, of Oklahoma, 


which is investigating the sale of 


public utility properties to municipalities under the Public Utilities 
Holding Act, the Associated Press reports that John B. Dawson, 
said to be former associate of Guy C. Myers, of Seattle and Wash- 
ington, who negotiated the purchase of an electric property in Omaha, 





Neb., 
Electric Committee, Inc., defended 
the latter from the accusation 
that: millions were made in the 
deals by the negotiators at the 
expense of the consumers. On 
the contrary, Mr. Dawson main- 
tained that consumers were saved 
millions of dollars by the deal. 

“Mr. Dawson refuted the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Myers made by 
Representative Boren, and by 
William Ritchie, an attorney of 
Omaha. Mr. Boren had told the 
House in a prepared address that 
Mr. Myers was “instigator” of a 
“trick corporation scheme to 
swindle the taxpayers out of mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Mr. Myers merely performed a 
professional service in Nebraska, 
just like any broker,” Mr. Daw- 
son told the Committee. ‘He re- 
ceived a commission for his work 
which was a legitimate part of 
the cost of acquisition of private 
power companies by public 
groups. He negotiated the sale 
of 17 private firms purchased by 
the Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict and it was a remarkably suc- 
cessful operation. Approximately 
$5,000,000 in debt has been paid 
off and consumers have been 
saved a million dollars yearly in 
rates.” 

Mr. Dawson also informed the 
Committee that Mr. Myers had 
been recommended as a nego- 
tiator by J. D. Ross, a former 
chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission who, had 
studied the Nebraska power situ- 
ation, and that Mr. Ross had 
made his study at the suggestion 
of Mr, Roosevelt or his advisers. 


on behalf of the Omaha® 
public ownership, will and should 





Accusations 


(Continued from first page) 
Power. Immediately, leading 
citizens became active in efforts 
looking toward the acquisition of 
Nebraska Power by the city of 
Omaha. 

‘Despite apparently insur-; 
mountable difficulties, these ef- 
forts have now reached a point 
where Nebraska Power is. cur- 
rently owned by the Omaha Elec- 
tric Committee. This Omaha 
Electric Committee is now func- 
tioning as a temporary vehicle 
between private and public own- 
ership. 

“During this period the prop- 
erty is paying full Federal taxes 
the same as a private corporation 
would do. Actually, the recog- 
nized function of this temporary 
organization is to bridge the gap 
pending the completion of a pub- 
lic power district. This public 
power district has been author- 
ized by the Nebraska Legislature. 
approved by the Governor, and 
thoroughly discussed in the area 
affected. 

“Whether the price paid was 
high or low, it was the Federal 
Government that is largely re- 
sponsible for the legal obstacles 
and trick hurdles used by the 
seller to make difficult the con- 
summation of public ownership. 

“Until this property is actu- 
ally in the hands of the planned 
public power district, it will con-- 
tinue to pay Federal taxes. After 
that Commission takes over its 
operation, Nebraska Power, under 





public ownership, then the tax 
avoidance involved should be 
passed on to the public in reducec 
rates and not to Wall Street bank- 
ers who will then have caught 
the public twice—coming and 


ehjoy the same tax exemption 


as TVA, Bonneville, and other 
governmentally owned utilities 


throughout the country. The Ad- 
ministration of which the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma is a part has 
long espoused the cause of public 
power—which makes tax exemp- 
tion automatic. They should be 
the last to oppose such benefits 
becoming available to the city of 
Omaha and neighboring com- 
munities. 

“As a matter of record, Ne- 
braska has for years occupied a 
position of leadership in pro- 
gressive legislation. In the field 
of public ownership of utilities, 
the Metropolitan Utilities District 
of Omaha, serving water, gas and 
ice, has demonstrated to the na- - 
tion competence and efficiency in 
public ownership.” 


As a result of the controversy 
over the sale of the Nebraska 
Power Co. to the Omaha Electric 
Committee, Inc., an investigation 
of the matter has been authorized 
by the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee subcommittee 
and hearings are to begin shortly. 
Mr. Boren has stated that the sub- 
committee of which he is Chair- 
man, is not prejudging the Omaha 
case, but merely wants all the 
facts. 


New Directors of 
Savings Loan Bank 


Ralph H. Davies, Executive 
Vice-President of the Homestead 
Savings and. Loan Association, 
Utica, N. Y., and Norman H. Pol- 
hemus, President of the Home Co- 
Operative Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
have been elected directors of the 
Savings and Loan Bank of the 
State of New York, according to 
an announcement by William J. 
Dwyer, President of the Bank. 
Mr. Davies has been associated 
with the Homestead Savings and 
Loan Association since 1924 and’ 
was elected Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1942 after having served 
as Treasurer since 1936. He has 
taken an active part in matters 
pertaining to the Savings and 
Loan industry and served as the 
first President of the Utica Chap- 
ter of the American Savings and 
Loan Institute. In addition to his 
activities in Savings and Loan af- 
fairs, he has also contributed to- 
ward civic affairs in Utica and is 
a director’ of the Utica Fire In- 
surance Co., the Better Business 
Bureau, and is a member of the 
Oneida County War Loan Com- 
mittee. 


Previous to joining the Home 
Co-Operative Savings and Loan 
Association,- Mr.. Polhem had 
been with the General Electric- 


Co. in Baltimore and was also em- 
ployed by the Central Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. He has taken an ac- 
tive part in Savings and Loan ac- 
tivities and was a member of the 
State League Committee on Uni- 
form Accounting and Auditing 
Practices: During 1939 and 1940 
he served as President of the 
Poughkeepsie Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking 
and attended the graduate school 
of the Savings and Loan Institute. 
At the present time he is a direc- 
tor of the Poughkeepsie Chamber 
of Commerce, a trustee of Vassar 
Institute and the Dutchess Coun- 





going. 


ty Red Cross. { 
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Full Employment Act Opposed by Gommerce 
And Industry Association as “Not Workable” 


In a four page statement issued July 16 opposing the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1945, the Commerce and Industry Association, Inc., 
insists that “the plan is not workable” and points out that “it is the 


striving for jobs which makes jobs.” 


ator Murray and is now before 
Currency. 


The Act was sponsored by Sen- 
the Committee on Banking and 


“Its purpose is seemingly to encourage private enterprise 





to provide employment, but in® : A 


case it does not succeed, the Act, 
through anticipation of such a re- 
sult, provides a way for Govern- 
ment to take over through a. sep- 
arate National Budget,” the Asso- 
ciation warned. 

A copy of the statement was 
sent to every Senator and Con- 
gressman by Thomas - Jefferson 
Miley, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. “The intention of Congress to 
encourage employment is a very 
worthy object and a sound politi- 
cal purpose,’ wrote Mr. Miley. 
“On the other hand, if legislation 
is developed and made active 
whose tendency would be to make 
for unemployment, it would be 
most unfortunate for the country, 
no matter how fine the purpose 
might be.” The statement said in 
part: 

“If the bill became law, it would 
undoubtedly prove to be most 
harmful to the people of the United 
States, as it is founded on wrong 
principles. The bill apparently 
contemplates the setting up of a 
balanced budget that will cover 
the complete economy of the 
United States of America. The 
figures of receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal and local governments of 
the country, and of the corpora- 
tions, partnerships and individual 
activities, would be brought to- 
gether into one complete state- 
ment. After this was accom- 
plished it is planned to maintain 
investment funds in the nation at 
the level that might be necessary 
to provide jobs for all—in other 
words; full employment. 

“A budget of this scope could 
not possibly be brought together 
and maintained even through the 
establishment of a tremendous 
bureaucracy. No way has yet been 
found for manipulating invest- 
ment funds in and out of Govern- 
ment in such a manner as to hold 
employment on an even keel. Our 
economy, as carried on under the 
private enterprise system, has 
such an infinity of individual ac- 
. tivities and contacts that they 
would not be controllable in a 
central bureau.” 

The Association agreed that sta- 
tistical information of a certain 
character is of value, but pointed 
out that such data do not make 
a magic mirror through which one 
may peer into the future. “The 
Government already, through va- 
rious of its 1,100 agencies, is now 
in possession of practically all of 
the economic facts available,” 
said the statement. There is a 
great overlapping and duplication 
by the agencies which obtain sta- 
tistics bearing on the business of 
the country. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
‘ndividual initiative, and suggest- 
ing that Congress has an obliga- 
‘ion to maintain this. traditional 
/xmerican virtue, the statement 
said: 

“It does not seem to be realized 
by those who sponsored Bill S. 380 

t the number of jobs open can- 
not be measured by the amount of 
investment. The use of money by 
individuals sometimes results in 
creating jobs for great numbers 
of men in proportion to the amout 
involved, and sometimes for very 
few. It has been proved con- 
clusively, however, that money 
spent by Government does not 
yield true jobs, meaning those 
which are productive, to anything 
like the extent that prevails when 
funds are utilized under the pri- 

. i . Proclaim- 


‘ate enterprise. 
ing through legislation that men. 


have the ‘right to a job’ would in- 
evitably steal the individual ini- 
tiative of vast numbers of per- 
sons who would otherwise strive 


i; must be taken 








for jobs. It is the striving for 
jobs which makes jobs.” 

Some of the considerations ad- 
vanced by the Association which 
into account if 
general employment is to exist, 
were: 

(1). Confidence on the part of 
the people that the economy of 
the country will be allowed to 
function by Government if car- 
ried on under right principles. 

“(2) Business confidence can- 
not prevail if Government under- 
mines industry through unwise 
curtailing laws, competitive prac- 
tices, or usurpation of business or 
industrial procedure. 

“(3) Government competition 
can destroy private enterprise 
even though Government may 
operate under a huge bureaucracy, 
because it can charge its losses 
to taxes and it pays no taxes it- 
self. 

“(4) Profit incentive is the 
spark that motivates business and 
industry under the private enter- 
prise system. 

“(5) Expenditures of Govern- 
ment must in time of peace be 
kept within the power of the peo- 
ple to meet them through taxa- 
tion that does not take such a 
percenage of profit as to kill in- 
centive, prevent the creation of 
new enterprises, and the expan- 
sion of the old, which provides 
jobs for men and women. There 
is no inducement to take business 
risks which make for employment 
if Government takes the profits 
and the entrepreneurs the losses. 

“(6y Government under great 
bureaucracies inevitably leads to 
despotism, the loss of freedom, 
and ultimately the complete dis- 
sipation of security. The red tape 
that is unavoidable under bureau- 
cratic government not only re- 
sults in tremendous costs that a 
community cannot afford, but re- 
sults in slowing up production 
and so makes for unemployment. 

“(7) Labor laws in the interests 
of production and jobs must be 
fair to both labor and industry. 
If present labor laws are recon- 
stituted so as to be fair to both 
labor and industry, it will make 
for employment. 


“(8) If agriculture lives off the 
taxatien of industry, it will make 
for unemployment in industry. 
When this occurs, and workers in 
industry are laid off, in self-pro- 
tection they take to the growing 
of food either through their own 
vegetable gardens or by working 
on farms. Thus, instead of such 
labor making a market for the 
products of agriculture, their ac- 
tivities increase the supply of 
agricultural goods, and the mar- 
ket they provided is largely lost. 
Congress should make a careful 
study of this situation and bring 
the laws which relate to agricul- 
ture into such form that they will 
protect both agriculture and in- 
dustry.” 


N.Y, Banks Again Trade 


a 

In Pound Sterling 

On June 30 liberalized British 
Treasury exchange regulations 
went into effect, and with the 
reestablishment of a partially free 
market for British pounds ster- 
ling in the United States and Cen- 
tral America minor fluctuations 
in the pound resulted, according 
to a review of the factors involved 
appearing in the “Wall Street 
Journal”, July 6. ; 

Early in the first week of July, 
according to the “Journal” ac- 
count. there started some slight 
inter-bank transactions in the 
New York market, the first hint 


of a revival in the foreign ex-. 





change market in several years. 
Toward the end of the week lead- 
ing New York banks quoted the 
“free” pound at buying rates 
from $4.02% to $4.02%, with sell- 
ing rates from $4.03% to $4.03\4. 

The ‘Wall Street Journal” con- 
tinued: 

Fluctuations will remain small 
as long as the Federal Reserve 
Bank continues in the market at 
$4.02% as a buyer and $4.03% as 
a seller. These rates have been 
maintained by the Federal Re- 
serve as agent of the Bank of 
England for the past few years, 
buying and selling sterling to pri- 
vate banks. Private banks, under 
the arrangements in effect prior 
to June 30, could clear their ster- 
ling transactions either through 
the Federal Reserve, at these offi- 
cial rates, or could trade directly 
with their correspondents in Lon- 
don. 

There was no inter-bank trading 
in New York City, and dealings 
of U. S. banks with certain Latin 
American countries (Central 
American accounts) were limited 
to sales only. 


Under the new British Treasury 
regulations, New York banks are 
now at liberty to trade with each 
other as well as with banks in 
any of the other 13 designated 
Latin American countries. 


The pound sterling rate will be 
governed from now on, by supply 
and demand. But of necessity it 
will be kept within fractions of 
the old official rate ($4.02%4- 
$4.03%) as long as the Federal 
Reserve Bank buys and sells even 
on an informal, day-to-day basis. 
Should the Federal Reserve with- 
draw from the market, fluctua- 
tions easily could become more 
pronounced. 


British exchange regulations 
published on June 30 are appli- 
cable to holders of sterling bal- 
ances in 14 countries of the west- 
ern hemisphere. These are the 
United States, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Salvador and . Venezuela. 
The omission of the remaining 
Latin American countries from 
this list is because Great Britain 
has bilateral clearing arrange- 
ments with them and as long as 
these arrangements exist the flow 
of pound sterling, back and forth 
between Great Britain and these 
countries must remain a strictly 
one-lane traffic affair. 


Prior to June 30, sterling bal- 
ances of U. S. individuals or 
corporations were held in “U. S. 
registered accounts,” and sterling 
balances of Central Americans in 
“Central -American accounts.” 
These two designations have now 
been eliminated, and the United 
States, together with the other 13 
Central American and South 
American countries have been 
welded into one regional block, 
as far as British exchange regu- 
lations are concerned. 


The 14 countries within this 
area can now freely buy and sell 
sterling balances from and to each 
other, can make remittances from 
these balances to residents in the 
the “sterling area,” comprising 
most of the British Empire plus 
some other countries such as 
Egypt and Iraq, and can use them 
in payment of imports from the 
United Kingdom. 


Another important feature of 
the British Treasury’s new ex- 
change decree is an exchange 
guarantee of $4.02% to the pound 
valid until September 30, 1945, 
for balances in U. S. registered 
accounts as of June 30, 1945. Dur- 
ing that period of three months, 
U. S. holders of these balances 
have been granted an option to 
apply for their conversion into 
dollars, at the above rate, and 
their remittance to the United 
States. 


The new regulations do not af- 


fect the position of U. S. holders 
of British securities. They, in 
common with other holders -resi- 
dent outside the sterling area, 
will be normally granted licenses 
to sell their -securities only for 


The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 330) 


and 60% for corresponding week 
last year. 


Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index—A sharp decline toward 
the close climaxed the unsettled 
course of the daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the 
past week. The index finished at 
176.89 on July 10, as compared 
with 177.87 a week earlier and 
with 172.76 at this time a year 
ago. 

Wide price fluctuations featured 
leading grain markets during the 
week, with rye values showing 
marked declines under heavy 
liquidation, prompted largely by 
additional restrictions imposed by 
trading in futures markets. 
Wheat, while active for a spell, 
dropped sharply, reflecting ihe 
break in rye and increased re- 
ceipts of new winter wheat. Late 
harvesting in the southwest af- 
fected the movement of new 
wheat and as a result shipments 
have failed to come up to expecta- 
tions. Oats and barley were also 
lower for the week, but corn held 
firm due to lack of receipts at 
terminal markets. 

Wholesale Food Index Off— 
Marking the first decline in nine 
weeks, the wholesale food price 
index, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
ports, fell 2 cents to stand at $4.09 
on July 10. This contrasted with 
$4.03 for the like date a year ago, 
or a rise of 15%. There were no 
individual price advances during 
the week. Declines occurred in 
rye, oats, eggs, potatoes and 
lambs. The index represents the 
sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 fools in general use. 


Business Failures Rise—There 
was a sharp rise in commercial 
and industrial failures for the 
week ending July 12, reports Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. Concerns num- 
bered 25 against 9 last week and 
15 in the corresponding week of 
1944. This is the third time since 
the spring of 1942 that failures 
have exceeded those in the com- 
parable week of the preceding 
year. Both large and small fail- 
ures were higher than a year ago. 
The increase from last week was 
greatest among large failures in- 
volving liabilities of $5,000 or 
more, where the number of con- 
cerns failing was almost twice 
that of a year ago. On the other 
hand, small failures with liabil- 
ities under $5,000 numbered 7 in 
the week just ended as compared 
with 3 last week and 5 a week 
ago. 

Retail failures at 12, comprised 
a little less than half of the week’s 
failures, showing an increase of 
10 from the previous week and 
tripling the number in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Both 
in the manufacturing and whole- 
sale trade the number of failures 
topped that of the preceding week 
and of the comparable period last 
year. 


Geographically, the rise was 
sharpest in the Middle Atlantic 
States where failures numbered 
11 against 1 in the preceding 
week. The only other region 
showing a marked increase was 
the Pacific area which numbered 
7 against 3 in the previous week. 

Three Canadian failures were 
reported against 1 in the previous 
week and 1 in the comparable 
week of 1944. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Retail trade continued active in 


most sections of the country last | U 


week, upsetting calculations that 
volume had begun a downtrend. 
Many merchants see the present 
activity as a harbinger of heavy 
volume turnover. 

For the week ended July 7, na- 
tion-wide sales of department 
stores showed the extremely sharp 
rise of 32% over the like period 





the. purpose of reinvestment, as 
heretofore. Subsequently, there 





has been no easing of regulations 
in this respect, 





last year, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve report. In a num- 
ber of areas, however, the week 
contained an extra business day 
compared with 1944. Industrial 
cities such as Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and St. Louis had the largest 
percentage gains. 

The wholesale markets were 
quieter, but were buoyed by indi- 
cations of better supplies for both 
third and final quarters of the 
year. 

Department stores sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended July 7, 
1945, increased by 32% and com- 
pared with a gain of 16% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended July 7, 1945, sales 
increased by 21%, and for the 
year to date by 13%. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
stores sales in New York city for 
the weekly period to July 7, in- 
creased by 26% above the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with a gain of 18% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended July 7, 1945, sales 
rose by 23%, and for the year to 
date by 14%. 


lil., Wis. Savs. Loan 
Ass’ns Increase Assets 


During the three war years 
1942-1944, Illinois and Wisconsin 
savings and loan _ associations 
which are members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System in- 
creased their assets by 29.7%, A. 
R. Gardner, President of the Chi- 
cago Regional Bank of the Sys- 
tem, announced on June 25. The 
combined resources of those 454 
home financing institutions in the 
state totalled $619,274,780 on Dec. 
31, 1944, as compared with $477,- 
447,368 at the end of 1941, Mr. 
Gardner said. Over the same pe-+ 
riod, he reported, government 
bonds and cash held by those 
associations rose from $32,959,232 
to $157,463,954, with the result 
that their liquid assets now are 
equivalent to about 25.4% of their 
total resources—an all-time rec- 
ord ratio. According to Mr. 
Gardner “during the war years, 
excess funds of the public have 
flowed into savings and loan asso- 
ciations in high volume. Repay- 
ments on home loans have risen, 
and the proportion of withdrawals 
to new investments in the associa- 
tions has dropped. At the same 
time the outlet for investments by 
the institutions in construction 
loans has narrowed sharply, be- 
cause of necessary wartime re- 
strictions on home building. In- 
creasingly, associations have 
placed their surplus monies in 
government bonds, a _ relatively 
new form of investment for them. 
In consequence—as one by-prod- 
uct of our present economy— 
associations in Illinois and Wis- 
consin will go into the post-war 
period prepared to finance a large 
share of the great number of 
homes that will be built in the 
years following the final defeat of 
Japan.” 


In addition to their purchases - » 
of government securities, the Illi- ©! 


nois and Wisconsin member insti- . 
tutions of the bank system have 
sold War Bonds and Stamps in © 
the amount of $112,673,000, mak-' 


ing a total contribution of ap-. » 


proximately $270,000,000 to the 

. S. Treasury’s war financing . 
program, he said. Other three 
year changes in the combined bal- ~ 
ance sheet for the associations... 
are reported to include: sg 

“A rise in mortgages held from . 
$364,528,040 to $413,932,649. 


“An* increase in reserves and.» 


undivided profits to ,690 
or by 39.4%. ses ane 


“A decline in ‘real estate owned? 


—often a troublesome item for 


financial institutions in the early . 
‘thirties—from $25,046,322 to a. 
nominal $5,184,466.” , . 
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Truman, Churchill and 


Stalin Meet at Potsdam 


The “Big Three’ conference of President Truman, Britain’s 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin of Russian is in full 


session at Potsdam, just outside of Berlin. 


Reports coming to this 


country of the meeting give merely the information that the leaders 


are holding important discussions, 


but according to the dictum 


handed news correspondents, no details of the talks will be forth- 


coming until the conference has’ 


ended. 

From Berlin, July 17, a wireless 
message to the New York “Times” 
by Raymond Daniell reported that 
President Truman was chosen on 
that day by Premier Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill to pre- 
Side over the meetings of the “Big 
Three.” The selection of Mr. Tru- 
man to preside, said the “Times” 
account, was made at the first 
formal session of the conference, 
at which, according to a com- 
munique, a preliminary exchange 
of views on common problems 
took place. Mr. Daniell also re- 
ported in part: 

“At the same meeting, which 
began at 5 p.m. and lasted an 
hour and a half, it was decided 
that the three Foreign Secretaries, 
Anthony Eden, James F. Byrnes 
and Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, 
should hold regular meetings to 
prepare the agenda of the con- 
ference. This information, which 
came in the communique, issued 
just before midnight, was the first 
break in the secrecy surrounding 
the deliberations of the heads of 
the three major victorious pow- 
ers.” 

The communique, issued jointly 
by the three heads of Govern- 
ment, follows: 

“The Berlin conference of the 
heads of government of the 
United Kingdom, the United 
States and the Soviet Union met 
this afternoon at 5 o’clock. By 
invitation of his two colleagues, 
the President of the United States 
of America will preside at the 
meetings of the conference. 

“A preliminary exchange of 
views took place on matters re- 
quiring decision by the heads of 
government. 

“It was decided that the three 
foreign secretaries should hold 
regular meetings with a view to 
preparing the work of the confer- 
ence.” 

President Truman traveled to 
Europe on the United States 
Cruiser “Augusta,” famed for the 
Atlanta Chartier meeting of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, in 1941. Arriving 
-at Antwerp, Belgium, he drove 
from there to Brussels, where he 
boarded a plane for Germany, ar- 
riving at the Berlin airfield the 
afternoon of July 15, and from 
there drove immediately to Pots- 
dam for the tripartite conference. 

The President has indicated his 
anticipation of the conference 
lasting considerably longer than 
any previous conference of the 
three nations’ leaders, due to the 
fact that many more problems ex- 
ist to be settled and many more 
decisive issues are ready for dis- 
cussion. It is the President’s hope, 
the Associated Press reported 
from the “Augusta” on July 13, 
that the present conference may 
lay the groundwork for a perma- 
nent peace in Europe. 

‘Mr. Truman is understood to 
have made a resolve against any 
secret commitments at his first, 
“Big Three” meeting, but is also 
understood to be prepared to of- 
fer reasonable American coopera- 
tion toward the rehabilitation of 
Europe, expecting in return assur- 
ances that the European countries 
would work together for adjust- 
- ment of issues that might carry 
the germs of war. 


‘He was represented as feeling 
that a primary basis of American 
policy was readiness to help, when 
help would be welcome, in getting 
» the United States’ friends together 
when they disagreed. 


-The President holds the laying 
of a groundwork for permanent 
peace in Europe as an objective 
second only to speedy victory over 
Japan at the lowest possible cost 
jn Vives. ; 

The President took with him 





to Europe an impressive group of 
advisers, and worked almost con- 
tinuously during the Atlantic 
voyage with Secretary of State 
‘James F. Byrnes and Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, the Pres- 
ident’s personal Chief of Staff. 
Other members of the President’s 
party at the Potsdam conference 
are, according to New York 
“Times” advices, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, W. Averell 
Harriman, United States Ambas- 
sador to Russia; Joseph E. Davies, 
special adviser to the President, 
who arrived after a brief confer- 
ence at London with Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden; 
also Generals of the Army George 
C. Marshall, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and Henry H. Arnold, and 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King; also 
General Brehon B. Somervell. 

Prime Minister Churchill was 
accompanied by his daughter, 
Mary, and by Mr. Eden and the 
chiefs of Britain’s air, naval and 
land forces; also his close friend, 
Lord Cherwell, who attended ihe 
San Francisco Conference. 

It is said to be President Tru- 
man’s plan to give a complete re- 
port of his conference with the 
other leaders to Congress imme- 
diately upon his return to the 
United States. 

The departure on Saturday, July 
7 of President Truman for the 
“Big Three” conference near Ber- 
lin was made known in press ad- 
vices from Washington on July 9. 
Reporting that he had-sailed the 
previous Saturday from the Nor- 
folk, Va., naval base the United 
Press July 9 stated: 

“This indicated that his first 
meeting with Premier Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill would 
begin within ten days. The Presi- 
dent himself hinted recently that 
4 would start on or before July 
17. 

“The time of the sailing coin- 
cided with a White House an- 
nouncement that if “Mr. ‘Truman 
and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes traveled to the conference 
by air, they would use different 
planes to eliminate the possibility 
of both being killed or incapac- 
itated in an accident. 


“Mr. Byrnes, next in line for 
the Presidency because there is 
no Vice President, is aboard ship 
in the Presidential party, which 
is larger than those that usually 
accompanied President Roosevelt. 
Also with the President are Assis- 
tant Secretary of State James 
Dunn and Charles E. Bohlen, spe- 
cial assistant to Mr. Byrnes and 
an expert on Russia. Mr. Bohlen 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s interpreter at 
2sonferences with Premier Stalin. 

“The chief purpose of the “Big 
Three” meeting is to make plans 
for the European peace confer- 
ance. It also is likely that the 
“Big Three” will discuss whether 
and when Russia will enter the 
war against Japan. 


“This is Mr. Truman’s first 
journey outside the United States 
since he succeeded Mr. Roosevelt.” 

From Washington July 10, 
United Press accounts said in 
part: 

“Because of security considera- 
tions, no advance announcement 
of the date of Mr. Truman’s 
arrival can be made, according to 
the White House press secretary 
Charles G. Ross, who is accom- 
panying the President. 


“The skipper of the fighting 
ship that Mr. Truman chose for 
4is first Atlantic crossing since he 
returned from France after World 
War I is Capt. Tames H. Foskett 

“Another cruiser makes up the 
force carrying the Presidential 
party. Rear Admiral Allan R. 
McCann is in command, with 





Capt. Robert L. Boller command- 
ing the flagship. lt is°a ve.eran 


associations 


similar financial institutions to 
make payments in connection 
with the redemption of these 
bonds.” “Up to this time,” said Mr. 
Morgenthau, “such payments have 
been made only by the Treasury 
Department, the Federal Reserve 
Banks and their branches, and in- 
corporated banks and trust com- 
panies which have qualified for 
that purpose.” Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s advices of July 2 added: 

“Before any of these institutions 
will be permitted to make any 
such payments they must apply to 
and be qualified by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the District in 
which they are located. Under 
the Act and the regulations, an 
institution must meet the follow- 
ing tests in order to be considered 
eligible to qualify to pay the 
bonds. It must (a) be incorpo- 
rated under Federal law or under 
the laws of a state, territory, pos- 
session, the District of Columbia, 
or the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands; (b) in the 
usual course of business accept, 
subject to withdrawal, funds for 
deposit or the purchase of shares; 
(c) be under the supervision of 
the banking department or equiv- 
alent authority of the jurisdiction 
in which it is incorporated; (d) 
maintain a regular office for the 
transaction of its business; and 
(e) be open daily and observe 
regular business hours. Full de- 
tails with respect to qualification, 
tne scope of authority of paying 
agents and the details of payment 
and accounting will be found in 
Department Circular No. 750, Re- 
vised. 

“The experience of incorporated 
banks and trust companies in 
paying these bonds during the 
last nine months warrants a slight 
reduction in the scale of reim- 
bursement to paying agents for 
the bonds which they pay and 
forward to the Federal Reserve 
Bank which qualifies them. Ef- 
fective as to bonds paid on and 
after July 2, therefore, the reim- 
bursement which agents now 
qualified, as well as the new 
agents which will qualify under 
the revised regulations, will be 
entitled to claim will be 15 cents 
each for the first 1,000 bonds paid 
in any one calendar quarter and 
10 cents each for all over 1,000 
bonds paid in the quarter.” 


Approve Changes in 
G. I. Bill of Rights 


A general broadening of pro- 
visions in the G. I. Bill of Rights 
would be achieved in the legisla- 
tion which won approval from the 
House Veterans’ Committee, July 
10. according to advices from the 
United Press that day from Wash- 
ington. The proposed amend- 
ments are said to “do away with 
some of the red tape and delay 
that has accompanied the admin- 
istration of the G. I. bill—espe- 
ciallv the loan provisions.” They 
would: 

1. Liberalize the educational] 
provisions of the bill to permit 
veterans to take short, high-cost 
correspondence courses as well as 








of the African, Sicilian, Italian 


and Normandy campaigns. 


“As he headed for the “Big 
Three” conference to map the end 
of.the war and lay the ground- 
work for a durable peace, the 
President traveled under condi- 
tions drastically changed from 
those obtaining when Germany 
was still fighting. There was no 
blackout. No destroyers or. air- 
craft covered the cruisers, which 





| vere churning along in picture- 
perfect weather.” 


Savings and Loan and Other Institutions 
Qualify in Bond Redemptions 


New Treasury Department regulations governing the simplified 
plan for the redemption of Savings Bonds of Series A through E, 
were made available on July 2 by Secretary Morgenthau, who pointed 
out that “the Public Debt Act of 1945 authorized him under certain } 
conditions, to utilize savings and loan associations, building and loan ‘ 
(including cooperative banks), 
depositories, industrial banks ana ®——_____— 








credit unions, cash 
regular academic 
courses. 

2. Increase the monthly com- 
pensation of a veteran taking an 
educational course to $60 a month 
for a single man and to $85 a 
month for a veteran with one de- 
pendent. Under present law a 
single man receives $50 a month 
for sustenance and an ex-service 
man with one dependent $75 a 
month. 

3. Eliminate the necessity of 
having the Veterans’ Administra- 
iton approve the loans made to 
veterans by private bankers under 
the loan provisions. 


Earlier, a majority of the com- 
mittee had protested as “prema- 
ture” approval last Friday by a 
12-member quorum of a bill by 
the committee chairman, Repre- 
sentative John E. Rankin, Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi, to exempt 
war veterans from ciosed-shop 
provisions of union contracts, the 
United Press reported, and con- 
tinued: 


In their “minority” report 11 
of the committee’s 21 members 
charged that the measure was 
rushed through without full 
hearings and before it was de-: 
termined whether such reemploy- 
ment rights for veterans actually 
are needed. 


The committee, in approving 
the G. I. bill amendments, voted 
down an attempt by Representa- 
tive Rankin to include his $1,040 
bonus bill. 


“This does not mean that the 
bonus bill is dead,’ one member 
seid. “It merely means that we 
have deferred action on it until 
some future date. The bonus issue 
will certainly come before us 
again.” : 

Under present provisions of the 
bill unemployed ex-service men 
are eligible to receive $20 a week 
for one year. Representative Ran- 
kin has condemned it as “encour- 
aging idleness,’ and his measure 
would give all service men—both 
cmployed and unemployed—$l,- 
040 as a “readjustment compensa- 
tion.” 

The Rankin bill approved July 
6 would require that compulsory 
union membership or maintenance 
of membership contract provi- 
sions be waived for discharged 
service personnel. 


Nat'l Service Life 
Insur. Policies Extended 


President Truman on July 3 
signed House Bill 2949, extending 
the life of five-year-term Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance pol- 
icies an additional three years 
from Dec. 31, 1945, the Veterans 
Administration reported. Ap- 
proval of the Act, affecting 17,- 
627,500 policies amounting to 
$136,242,260,000 in face value, 
automatically extends the benefits 
of this insurance to members of 
the armed forces at premium 
levels originally specified in the 
National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, it was stated by Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs. It is 
stated that insurance already con- 
verted to the three existing plans 
—ordinary life, 20-payment or 30- 
payment life—is not affected by 
the extension or by the premium 
rate extension. It is added that 
“the effect of the Act will be to 
extend for three years all insur- 
ance benefits now available to 
those in the armed forces without 
the necessity of any change being 
made in any allotments or deduc- 


college or 


4 





tions now in force. There will be 
no change in premium rates be- 
cause of the time lapse between 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 


their night club bills to the Stan- 
dard Oil of California, and the 
correspondents joined in on this 
check signing melee. 

Connally, particularly, has been 
having high glee over the timid 
souls who appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to oppose the San Fran- 
cisco pact. Cartoons in the néws- 
pepers are showing the  be- 
draggled League of Nations stand- 
ing on the side looking in amaze- 
ment at the ease with which this 
pact of peace loving people is go- 
ing through with only Senator 
Hiram Johnson feebly seeking to 
thwart it. 


That this program will be passed 
by the Senate, there is not the 
slightest doubt, and the Senators, 
being gentiemanly and clubable, 
will go over and shake hands with 
Connally and Vandenberg, and if 
Stassen should happen to fly here 
by Navy plane, with him. They 
will do this in the attitude of: 
“You have pulled off a tremen- 
dous racket. We wish we could 
have gotten in on it.” Their posi- 
tion will be strictly one of envy. 

There is this about our so- 
called statesmen. They have their 
industry. In other words, as some _ 
men produce automobiles, and 
come to be leaders of the auto- 
mobile industry, these men pro- 
duce politics and when they go — 
off to a thing like the San Fran- 
cisco conference, that is an 
achievement such, for example, as 
if they had been designated as 
delegates to the Rotary interna- — 
tional. But the newspapers give 
more space to the politicians be- 
cause they are “public men en- 
gazing in big tasks.” To be able 
to participate in these interna- 
tional conferences, they have had — 
to be in big favor of the ap- 
pointive power, just as the Rotary 
delegates have had to play ball 
with their appointive power. You 
can imagine what a big break it 
was, for man and wife, for a Sena- 


tor or somebody else to be named ~ 


for the greatest circus of all. 
Even if these men, including Stas-~ 
sen, never get any further in their 
business, which happens to be 
politics, instead of insurance, they 
will have a wonderful time telling 
their grandsons, and anybody élse 
who wants to listen, about how 
they met a lot of queer and funny 
dressed people. 


The plain facts are that with all 
this nonsense, we are in for a 
helluva lot of trouble. Twice in 
a generation we went to war, first, 
in the preparatory stages, because 
we were menaced and we had to 
do it to protect ourselves. And 
then no sooner had we got into 
it, the story is that that menace 
is all nonsense, but we are fight- 
ing for high ideals, to spread 
democracy to all peoples. , 

This time, we are hooked and 
seem to be badly hooked. The 
so-called Liberals and the Com- 
munists are agitating that we 
must pursue those “ideals.” "We 
must permit the “democratization” . 
of China, of Manch of Bel- 
gium, of Italy, of the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, of Java, of 
Malaya, ete. It would be an 
awful melee if we did this, but | 
the Communists, with their own 
brand of.democracy in mind, are 
insisting that we do and they are 
joined by the “Liberals.” They 
seem to have the better part of 
the argument because they sa 
they only want the people of a 
these nations to choose the gov- 
ernment they want. We, with our 
high-sounding bunk, say the same 
thing. We really ought to quit 
getting into so many wars and 
talking so big about them when . 
we do. We are in an awful ideo- 
logical mess now. 





the original Act and this exten- 
sion: No other changes were made 
in any of the provisions of the 
law.” 
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Reserve Board Raises Margin Requirements 
To 75°/, on Purchases of Listed Securities 


In amendments to its Regulation T and Regulation U, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has raised margin re- 
quirements from 50% to 75%, effective July 5, for credit extended 
by brokers and banks to finance purchases of stock exchange secur- 


ities. 
short sales.” 
raised margin requirements— for 
purchasing registered securities 
from 40 to 50%. As was noted in 
our issue of March 5 (page 1033) 
that was the first change in mar- 
gin requirements made by the 
Board since Nov. 1, 1937, when 
they were reduced from 55% to 
40%. With regard to the latest ac- 
tion announced by the Reserve 
Board on July 3, Associated Press 
advices from Washington on that 
date said: 

“The Federal Reserve Board took 
two major steps today to reduce 
loans in the stock market and 
thereby cut down on speculation: 

“1. It raised the margin require- 
ments from 50 to 75%, the highest 
ever. The change, effective July 5, 
will reduce the size of new loans 
to finance purchases or short sales 
of stock exchange securities. It 
means that when a person buys 
or sells stock short on credit he 
must put up a margin of 75% and 
can borrow only 25% from his 
banker or broker. 

“2. The Board announced an- 
other change, effective on July 16, 
designed to squeeze some of the 
existing credit out of the market. 
If a person holds several securi- 
ties in a single account, and sells 
some of them, he must use the 
proceeds to bring the margin on 
a remaining securities up to 

5%. 

“This rule applies to loans un- 
der both Regulation T and Regu- 
lation U. Except to this extent, 
neither regulation requires that 
existing accounts or loans be 
brought up to 75%. 

“The Federal Reserve Board 
often has said that raising mar- 
gin requirements would not elim- 
inate speculation because it would 
not affect cash sales and cash is 
‘the important factor’ in the ris- 
ing market. 

“A spokesman repeated this to- 
night, but said it is hoped that 
the new regulations will have 
‘some effect’ as a quieting influ- 
ence.” 

In its announcement July 3, the 
Board said: 

“The amendments include, in 
addition, technical changes in the 
regulations, effective July 16, 
1945; to simplify and strengthen 
the supporting rules. A new pro- 
vision in Regulation T requires 
that the proceeds of sales of se- 
curities in accounts that are un- 
dermargined under the new re- 
quirements shall be used to the 
extent necessary to increase the 
margin on the remaining securi- 
ties in the account until they are 
on a 75% basis. The same rule is 
applied to loans by a new provi- 
sion of Regulation U. Except to 
this extent, neither regulation re- 
quires that existing accounts or 
loans be brought up to the 75% 
level. Neither Regulation T nor 
Regulation U is applicable to 
loans for purposes other than pur- 
chasing, carrying or trading in 
securities.” 

The text of the amendments as 
made public by the Board, 
follows: 


Amendment No. 4 to Regulation T 


“Regulation T is hereby amend- 

ed in the following respects, the 

es in the supplement to the 

tion and the new section 

4(g) to become effective July 5, 

1945, and the other changes to be- 

come effective July 16, 1945, __ 

“1. Section 3(b) is amended so 

that the second paragraph will 
read as follows: 


“If a creditor effects for or with 
any customer any transa 
consisting of purchases of securi- 
ties in a general account, other 
than purchases of exempted se- 
curities or purchases to reduce or 
close out short positions, the cred- 


The Board states that “the increased margins also apply to 
Earlier this year,—effective Feb. 5—the Reserve Board 








itor must obtain a deposit as spec- 
ified in the previous paragraph at 
least as large as would be re- 
quired by that paragraph if such 
purchases were the only transac- 
tions in the account on that day 
(except that such deposit need be 
no larger than that which would 
be sufficient to eliminate any ex- 
cess of the adjusted debit balance 
over the maximum loan value of 
the securities in the account). No 
withdrawal of cash or registered 
or exempted securities shall be 
permissible if the account, after 
such withdrawal, would have an 
adjusted debit balance exceeding 
the maximum loan value of the 
securities in the account, except 
that exempted securities may be 
withdrawn upon the deposit in 
the account of exempted securi- 
ties having maximum loan value 
equal to or in excess of the maxi- 
mum loan value of the exempted 
securities withdrawn or upon the 
deposit of cash equal to or in ex- 
cess of such maximum loan value. 


“2. Section 3(d) is amended so 
that the last paragraph will read 
as follows: 

“In case the general account is 
the account of a partner of the 
creditor or the account of a joint 
adventure in which the creditor 
participates, the adjusted debit 
balance shall be computed accord- 
ing to the foregoing rule and the 
supplementary rules prescribed in 
sections 6(a) and 6(b). 

“3. Section 4(b) is amended to 
read as follows: 


““(b) Special Omnibus Account— 
In a special omnibus account, a 
member of a national securities 
exchange may effect and finance 
transactions for a broker or dealer 
from whom the member accepts 
in good faith a signed statement 
to the effect that he is subject to 
the provisions of this regulation 
(or that he does not extend or 
maintain credit to or for custo- 
mers except in accordance there- 
with as if he were subject there- 
to) and from whom the member 
receives (1) written notice, pur- 
suant to a rule of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission con- 
cerning the hypothecation of cus- 
tomers’ securities by brokers or 
dealers (Rule X-8C-1 or Rule 
X-15C2-1), to the effect that all 
securities carried in the account 
will be carried for the account 
of the customers of the broker or 
dealer and (2) written notice that 
any short sales effected in the ac- 
count will be short sales made in 
behalf of the customers of the 
broker or dealer other than his 
partners. 

“4. Section 4(c) is amended by 
striking out both provisos in para- 
graph (5) and by adding the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (8): 

(8) Unless funds sufficient for 
the purpose are already in the ac- 
count, no security other than an 
exempted security shall be pur- 
chased for, or sold to, any cus- 
tomer in a special cash account 
with the creditor if any security 
other than an exempted security 
has been purchased by such cus- 
tomer in such an account during 
the preceding 90 days, and then, 
for any reason whatever, without 
having been previously paid for 
in full by the customer, the secur- 
ity has been sold in the account 
or delivered out to any broker or 
dealer: Provided, that an appro- 
priate committee of a national 
securities exchange or a national 
securities association, on applica- 
tion of the creditor, may authorize 
the creditor to disregard for the 
purposes of this section 4(c) (8) 
any given instance of the type 
therein described if the commit- 
tee is satisfied that both creditor 
and customer are acting in good 





' faith and that circumstances war- 


rant such authorization. 

“5. Section 4(c) (6) is amended 
by inserting the words ‘or a na- 
tional securities association’ fol- 
lowing the words ‘a national 
securities exchange.’ 

“6. Section 4 is amended by add- 
ing the following new subsec- 
tion (g): 

“(g) Specialist’s account.—In a 
special account designated as a 
specialist’s account, a creditor may 
effect and finance, for any mem- 
ber of a national securities ex- 
change who is registered and acts 
as a specialist in securities on the 
exchange, such member’s trans- 
actions as a specialist in such 
securities, or effect and finance, 
for any joint adventure in which 
the creditor participates, any 
transactions in any securities of 
an issue with respect to which all 
participants, or all participants 
other than the creditor, are 
registered and act on a national 
securities exchange as specialists; 
and such specialists account shall 
be subject to all the conditions to 
which it would be subject if it 
ro a general account except 

at— 


(1) At any time when the 
Board in the supplement to this 
regulation shall have prescribed 
for specialists’ accounts a special 
maximum loan value or special 
margin for short sales, the maxi- 
mum loan value of a registered 
security (other than an exempted 
security) having loan value in 
such specialist’s account shall be 
such special maximum loan value, 
and the amount to be included in 
the adjusted debit balance of such 
account as the margin required 
for short sales shall be such spe- 
cial margin for short sales. 

(2) A specialist’s account shall 


not be subject to the restrictions | 
specified in the second paragraph | 


of section 3(b) but a transaction 
consisting of a withdrawal of cash 
or registered or exempted securi- 
ties from the account shall be 
permissible only on condition that 
the transactions (including such 
withdrawal) on the day of such 
withdrawal would not create an 
excess of the adjusted debit bal- 
ance of the account over the max- 
imum loan value of the securities 
in the account or increase any 
such excess. 

“7. Section 6(c) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) No guarantee of a custo- 
mer’s account shall be given any 
— for purposes of this regula- 

on. 

“8. The supplement is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Maximum Loan Value for Gen- 
eral Accounts — The maximum 
loan value of a registered security 
(other than an exempted secur- 
ity) in a general account, subject 
to section 3 of Regulation T, shall 
he 25% of its current market 
value. 

“Maximum Loan Value _ for 


Specialists’ Accounts—The maxi-’ 


mum loan value of a registered 
security (other than an exempted 
security) in a specialist’s account, 
subject to section 4(g) of Regula- 
tion T, shall be 50% of its current 
market value. 

“Margin Required for Short 
Sales in Géneral Accounts—The 
amount to be included in the ad- 
justed debit balance of a general 
account, pursuant to _ section 
3(d)(3) of Regulation T, as mar- 
gin required for short sales of 
securities (other than exempted 
securities) shall be 75% of the 
current market value of each 
such security. 


“Margin Required for Short 
Sales in Specialists’ Accounts— 
The amount to be included in the 
adjusted debit balance of a spe- 
cialist’s account, subject to section 
4(g) of Regulation T, as margin 
required for short sales of securi- 
ties (other than exempted securi- 
ties) shall be 50% of the current 
market value of each such 
security. - 


Amendment No. 5 to Regulation U 


“Regulation U is hereby amend- 
ed in the following respects, the 


| changes in the supplement to the 
| regulation and the new section! 
'3(0) to become effective July 5, 
| 1945, and the other changes to be- 
come effective July 16, 1945. 

| “1, Section 1 is amended so 
| that the third paragraph will read 
as follows: 

“While a bank maintains any 
such loan, whenever made, the 
bank shall not at any time permit 
any withdrawal or substitution of 
collateral if, after such with- 
drawal or substitution, the loan 
exceeds the maximum loan value 
of the collateral, unless: 

*(1) In the case of a with- 
drawal, the loan is reduced by an 
amount equal to the current mar- 
ket value of the collateral witn- 
drawn; or 

“(2) In the case of a substitu- 
tion, the loan is reduced by an 
amount equal to any excess of the 
current market value of the col- 
lateral withdrawn over the max- 
imum loan value of the collateral 
deposited. 

“If the maximum loan value: 
of the collateral has become; 
less than the amount of the loan, 
such amount may nevertheless be 
increased if there is provided ad- 
ditional collateral having maxi- 
mum loan value at least equal to 
the amount of the increase. 

“2. Section 2(b) is amended so 
that it will read as follows: 

“(b) Any loan made prior to 
July 16, 1945, to any person whose 
total indebtedness to the bank at 
the date of and including such 
loan does not exceed $1,000. 


“3. Section 2 is amended by de- 
leting subsection (e) and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection (ce): 

*(e) Any loan to a broker or 
dealer secured by any securities 
which, according to written no- 
tice received by the bank from 
the broker or dealer pursuant to 
a rule of the Securities and Ex- 
‘change Commission concerning 
ithe hypothecation of customers’ 
securities (Rule XC-1 or Rule 
X15C2-1), are securities carried 
for the account of one: or more 
customers, provided the bank ac- 
cepts in good faith from the 
broker or dealer a signed state- 
ment to the effect that he is sub- 
ject to the provisions of Regula- 
tion T (or that*he does not extend 
or maintain credit to or for cus- 
tomers except in accordance 
therewith as if he were subject 
thereto). 


“4. Section 3 is amended by de- 
leting subsection (0) and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection (0): 

*(o) A loan to a member of a 
national securities exchange whc 
is registered and acts as a special- 
ist in securities on the exchange 
for the purpose of financing such 
member’s transactions as a spe- 
cialist in such securities shall not 
be subject to the provisions of the 
third paragraph of section 1, but 
the bank shall not at any time 
permit withdrawals or substitu- 
tions of collateral for such a loan 
that would create or increase a 
deficiency in the maximum loan 
value of the collateral below the 
amount of the loan, nor shall the 
bank increase the amount of a 
loan if the collateral is deficient 
unless additional collateral is pro- 
vided having maximum loan 
value at least equal to the amount 
of the increase. 

“5. The supplement to Regula- 
tion U is amended so that it will 
read as follows: 


“For the purpose of section 1 of 
Regulation U, the maximum loan 
value of any stock, whether or not 
registered on a national securities 
exchange. shall be 25% of its cur- 
rent market value, as determined 
by any reasonable method. 


“Loans to Specialists—Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, a stock, if 
registered on a national securities 
exchange, shall have a maximum 
loan value of 50% of its current 
market value, as determined by 
any reasonable method, in the 
case of a loan to a member of a 











national! securities exchange who 
is registered and acts as a special- 


Cotton Report as 
Of July 1, 1945 


- The Crop Reporting Board es- 
timates the acreage of cotton in 
cultivation in the United States 
on July 1 at 18,355,000 acres, 
which is two million acres or 
9.6% less than last year, and 30% ° 
less than the 10-year (1934-43) 
average. The acreage planted in 
1945 is only 40% of the record of 
45,968,000 acres planted in 1925. 
Assuming 10-year average aban- 
donment, a total of 18,034,000 
acres is indicated for harvest in 
1945. This would be the smallest 
acreage of cotton harvested in 
the United States since 1885. 


All States except the Western 
irrigated States show smaller 
acreages than last: year. Almost 
one-half of the total acreage re- 
duction is in Texas, largely as a 
result of extreme drought in the 
rorthwestern part of the State. 
Substantial decreases are also in- 
dicated for the Mississippi River 
delta areas of Missouri, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, where excessive . 
and continued rainfall during the . 
spring interfered with planting . 
operations. North Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida also. show 
sharp reductions. Smaller reduc- ' 
tions are indicated in the acreage 
planted in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and South Carolina. 


The total acreage planted to 
American-Egyptian cotton is es- 
timated at 6,400 acres, compared 
with 14,700 acres planted last 
year and 75,300 acres, the 10-year 
average. This reduction represents 
a continuation of the downward 
trend in acreage of American- 
Egyptian, which reached a peak 
of 193,000 acres in 1942. 


The sharp reduction in cotton 
acreage as compared with last 
year, although attributed mostly 
to unfavorable planting weather, 
also reflects difficulties in secur- 
ing adequate labor for the rela- 
tively large amount of hand work 
reauired for cultivation and har- 
vesting of the crop. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in har- 
vesting the 1944 crop. 


Time for F iling Claims 
Against Alien Property 
Custodian Extended to 


Dec. 1 


Francis J. McNamara, Deputy 
Alien Property Custodian, an- 
nounced on July 7 that he had ex- 
tended the deadline for filing 
claims against the Alien Property 
Custodian to December 1, 1945:*: 
The action taken was in the form 
of an amendment to APC General ’ 
Order No. 21, he said. Mr. Mec- 
Namara explained that vesting - 
orders generally provide for a 
one-year period within which no- - 
tices of claims may be filed by any 
person except a resident of an 
enemy country. However, he said, 
the deadline for filing had been 
extended several times previously. 
._ The Deputy Custodian pointed ~ 
out that there is now pending be- ° 
fore Congress legislation that may 
clarify the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s powers with respect to 
such claims, and that the action 
extending the filing date was ~ 
taken so that no undue hardship 
or inequity would be caused pro- 
spective claimants. As of June : 
30, 1945, Mr. McNamara said, 
the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian had received 4,423 notices 
cf claims. 


Notices of claims, Mr. MecNa- 
mara said, must be submitted on™ 
Form APC-1 if they relate to gen-': 


eral types of property and on 
Forms APC-16 and 17 if they in-. 
volve vested patents, Claim forms 


may be obtained from either the, 


Washington or New York offices _ 
of the Alien Property Custodian. 





ist in securities on the exchange 
for the purpose of financing such’ 
member’s transactions as a spec+ 
ialist in securities.” 
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Woody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tabie. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES?t 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
122.90 116.22 
122.94 116.22 
Stock Exchange 
122.89 116.22 
122.87 116.02 
122.87 116.62 
122.89 116.02 
122.92 116.02 
Stock Exchange 
122.92 116.02 
122.92 116.02 
Stock Exchange 
122.93 115.82 
122.97 115.82 
122.93 116.02 
122.97 115.82 
122.97 115.82 
122.81 115.63 
122.23 115.43 
122.29 115.43 
122.31 115.43 
122.26 115.24 
122.38 115.24 
122.38 115.24 
122.44 115.04 
122.59 115.04 
122.21 115.04 
122.01 114.85 


121.92 114.66 
120.88 113.89 


123.05 116.22 
120.55 113.50 


1945— 
Daily 
_ Averages 


July 17__-- 
as | | 


Corporate by Ratings*® 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
121.04 119.61 108.34 
121.04 119.61 108.34 
Closed 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
Closed 
121.04 
121.04 
Closed 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.63 
120.63 
120.63 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
121.04 


120.02 
119.41 


121.04 
118.80 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. U. Indus. 
119.61 
119.61 


116.22 
116.22 


113.12 
113.12 


115.82 
115.63 


119.61 
119.61 
119.61 
119.61 
119.41 


113.31 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 


115.63 
115.63 
115.63 * 
115.63 
115.63 


119.61 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 


116.22 
116.22 
116.22 
116.22 
116.02 


108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 


115.63 
115.43 


119.61 
119,41 


108.16 
108.16 


112.93 
112.93 


116.02 
116.02 


119.41 
119.20 


113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.75 
112.75 
112.37 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.19 
111.81 
111.81 
111.44 
111.25 


110.52 
109.24 


113.31 
108.52 


115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
114.85 
114.85 
114.66 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 


114.08 
113.89 


115.82 
113.70 


119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 


119.41 
118.60 


119.61 
118.20 


116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
114.85 


114.46 
113.70 


116.22 
113.31 


108.16 
108.16 
108.16 
107.80 
107.80 
107.62 
107.44 
107.44 
107.27 
107.09 
107.09 
107.09 
106.56 
106.56 
106.39 
106.04 


106.04 
105.17 


108.34 
104.48 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
118.80 
118.80 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 


118.60 
118.00 


119.61 
117.80 


Ped. 
Jan. 
High 1945 


1 Year Ago 
July 17, 1944. 
2 Years Ago 


120.18 112.56 118.60 117.01 112.37 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40 


Market Value of Bonds on New York Stock Exch. 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on June 11 that as of 
the close of business May 31, there were 1,031 bond issues, aggre- 
gating $111,506,456,268 par value with a total market value of $114,- 
857,381,979. The comparable figures for April 30 were 1,040 bond 
issues, aggregating $111,818,948,262 par value; total market value 
$115,280,044,243. 


In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 
price for each: 

May 31,1945 
Average 
Price 
$ 


——April 30, 1945 
Average 
Group— Market Value Market Value Price 
$ $ 
vg. S. Government (incl. N. Y. 


State, Cities, ete.) .......... 


v. 8S. companies: 
Amusement 
Automobile 
Building 
Business and office equipment. 
|” RR SRE, nec te wid 
Electrical equipment 
Financial 
Food 
Land and realty 
Machinery and metals 
Mining (excluding tron) 
Paper and publishing 
Petroleum 
a 
Retail merchandising 
Rubber 
Shipping services 
Steel, iron and coke 
Textiles 
Tobacco 


Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating)_ 
Gas and electric (holding) —-- 


98,193,501,422 104.14 98,335,011,120 104.29 


7,575,000 
5,930,500 
2,879,385 
14,791,680 
42,228,875 
20,625,000 
42,357,589 
234,505,838 
13,135,125 
14,954,711 
75,917,380 
31,979,841 
630,785,430 
8,351,526,568 
7,204,320 
44,436,563 
21,600,820 
317,067,835 
35,317,670 
255,973,409 


101.00 
102.25 
104.25 
107.00 
104.01 
103.13 
103.28 
105.45 

79.90 
102.02 

96.48 
104.35 
104.07 

95.50 
101.21 
104.25 
101.74 
105.44 
103.00 
104.79 


101.25 
102.25 
103.63 
106.50 
104.20 
103.00 
103.21 
105.43 

79.80 
102.28 

95.93 
104.84 
104.28 

95.21 

99.92 
103.85 
101.16 
105.13 
103.00 
105.21 


7,593,750 
5,930,500 
6,097,440 
14,722,560 
42,303,250 
20,600,000 
42,326,439 
234,456,963 
13,119,150 
24,132,797 
75,561,619 
32,129,043 
629,342,462 
8,556,478,171 
7,236,995 
67,550,470 
21,477,591 
327,165,389 
35,317,670 
257,293,791 





2,900,087,119 
60,372,950 


107.24 
108.14 


2,927,478,877 
60,291,086 


107.69 
107.82 


Communications 
Miscellaneous utilities 
U. S&S. companies oper. abroad_. 


1,080,665,139 
110,658,608 
160,405,286 


111.35 
80.88 
93.34 


1,099,633,325 
108,891,718 
160,849,721 


112.14 
79.59 
93.38 


July 17, 1943. 120.43 111.25 


119.20 116.80 


111.44 


99.20 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


1945—. 
Daily 
Averages 
ee es 
. 2p 
14 
13 
12 
11 


vU. 8. Avge. 
Govt. Corpc- 
Bonds rate* 
1,60 2.84 
1.59 2.84 


1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


2.84 
2.85 
2.85 


1.60 2.85 


Corporate by Ratings* 


Aa 
2.67 
2.67 


Aaa 
2.60 
2.60 


Steck Exchange Closed 


2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


A 


tS bo 
PAH lore >) 


oO 


103.13 


R. 
3.00 


Corporate 


114.27 


P. U. 


co 
<1 


117.20 


by Groups* 
Indus. 


2.67 
2.67 


2.67 


tw 
AH 


WWW wo 
NNNWN t 


> > b> Habe 
for ee>) 


NNONNN NW 
CoO@MmMe wo 


oo 


1.60 2.85 2.60 

Stock Exchange Closed 
1.60 2.85 2.60 

1.60 2.85 2.60 

Stock Exchange Closed 
1.60 2.85 2.60 

1.59 2.85 2.60 
1.60 2.85 2.60 
1.59 2.86 2.61 
1.59 2.86 2.6 
1.60 2.87 2.6 
1.64 2.88 2. 
2. 
a. 
2. 
2. 
2 


DD 
toe ©) 
Now 
ow 
Nw 
1-1 
oo 


=) 
ONWAUDIO OS 
Oo 


ooMe Re Re Beoke 


1.64 2.88 d 
2.88 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.90 6 
2.90 +5 
2.90 2.61 

2.60 


2.65 
2.68 


2.71 
2.60 


1.64 
1.64 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.62 
1.64 
1,66 
1.69 
1.77 


1.80 
1.59 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


wowmwodso 
SOSDHOHDOODDODMH S-I W-I-3-] 


VJINIIIIANDHVRAH 
WHWWWHEHROOCODODODOS 
NNNONVNNNPNNNNW 
Dom mDnammnmrnwanmnm xo 
SOORRHHAARHAUIUIH 
WWkWWWWWNNNN Wd 
ODWWWNHRrHO OW -)-1-) 
WWWWWWWWWWWWWt Ws 
ecooocoaeocoseooseo 

o o 4 

NNNNNNNNNNNN NN NNN! 
NNNNNNNNNNNNN NN NNNWN 
AARAAAHAMABAAH AHA OD 


NNNNNNVBNWKLNYNNY NN NWN! 
Aa OF OF Cab Pb 


www 
-]-]-] 
WW bho 


Www 
OAD 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


99. 0999.00 
© ovo 
wrOoS 
9900.00 
DOD 
Soo 


2.68 
2.72 


2.74 
2.67 


2.97 


2.99 
. Low 1945 2.84 
1 Year Ago 
July 17, 1944. 

2 Years Ago 
: July 17, 1943. 1.82 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.09 3.80 2.94 2.79 


‘ *These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’”’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
fevel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 

‘ @ilustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 

_ of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
_ am the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 2.78 





Latest Summary of Copper Stalistics 


The Copper Institute on June 11 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: 


*SBUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
INSTITUTE 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
s tRefined 
Stocks 
End of 
Period 


159,485 
142,772 
75,564 
65,309 
52,121 
66,780 
63,841 
45,800 
36,489 
37,259 
38,382 
37,074 
42,467 
48,050 
50,991 
51,412 
49,358 
58,051 
66,780 
59,715 
57,142 
51,861 


Deliveries 
to Customers 
tDomestic Export 


814,407 134,152 
1,001,886 48,537 
1,545,541 307 
1,635,236 inant ip 
1,643,677 
1,636,295 

837,291 

101,779 

124,800 

156,083 

156,233 

165,887 

141,139 

121,898 

139,515 

118,054 

126,590 

127,517 

156,800 

145,904 

172,585 

218,488 


Stock Increase( + ) 
or.Decreases (—) 
Blister Refined 
+17,785 

—41,417 

—48,671 


U.S. Duty 
Free Copper 


Year 1939__ 
Year 1940__ 
Year 1941__ 
Year 1942. _ 
Year 1943__ 
-Year 1944 _ 
5 Mos., 1945 
Jan., 1944_ 
-Feb., 1944_ 
Mar. 1944_ 
A 1944_ 


,» 1944_ 
June, 1944 
July 


1944_ 
Aug., 1944. 
Sept., 1944 
Oct., 1944__ 
Noy., 1944_ 
Dec., 1944__ 
Jan., 1945__ 


Feb., 1945-- 
_Mar., 1945_ 


Production 
*Crude Refined 
836,074 818,289 
992,293 1,033,710 

1,016,996 1,065,667 
1,152,344 1,135,708 
1,194,699 1,206,871 
1,056,180 1,098,788 
366,428 374,826 
95,400 92,781 
95,712 87,128 
101,247 99,118 
92,530 95,280 
94,534 98,580 
89,070 93,958 
86,224 93,650 
82,769 91,047 
82,776 88,384 
82,653 89,068 
76,466 87,145 - 
76,799 82,649 
73,754 67,726 
67,496 69,950 
76,537 76,395 
Apr., 1945_ 74,392 75,436 161,111 55,453 1,044 
May, 1945_ 74,249 85,319 139,203 63,841 —11,070 
*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including 
~ ¢Beginning March, 1941, 

* domestic consumption. 


++| | [++] +4t4+] 44+] ] [14+] ] 


scrap. 
includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 


Miscellaneous busir 24,035,000 104.50 24,265,000 105.50 








99.65 
76.02 


Total U. S. companies 
Foreign government 
Foreign companies 95.48 


All listed bonds 114,857,381,979 103.01 115,280,044,243 103.10 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 


14,507,017,641 
1,477,778,167 
679,084,749 


14,802,245,777 
1,463,549,658 
679,237,688 


99.56 
75.20 
95.36 











Average 
Price 


$ 
99.47 
99.64 
99.35 
99.23 
99.37 
99.45 
99.02 
99.38 


Average 
Price 
$ 


100.53 
100.71 
100.74 
100.61 
100.71 
100.92 
101.35 


Market Value 1944— 
$ 
81,048,543,830 
80,704,321,646 
&0,352,221,151 
80, 109,269,964 
80,149,558,292 
90,501,768,934 
90,076,888,558 
90,274,071,634 


1943— Market Value 
$ 

96,235,324,054 
102,284,657,208 
102,328,885,992 
102,017,012,414 
101,801,493,498 
101,377,604,946 
112,620,708,662 


June 30 
July 31 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 


90,544,387,232 
96,837,573,171 
95,713,288,544 
95,305,318,075 
93,849,254,814 


99.78 
100.21 
100.32 
100.31 
100.62 


Jan. 31... 114,019,500.804 
114,881,605,628 
114,831,886,516 
115,280,044,243 
114,857,381,979 


701.91 
102.58 
102.53 
103.10 
103.01 





Disparages Rumors of 
Jap Peace Feelers 


Recent rumors of peace feelers 
from the Japanese have been 
classified by Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew as an at- 
tempt to stir up dissension in the 
United States and among the Al- 
lied nations, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, July 
10. The objective, said Mr. Grew, 
is peace short of unconditional 
surrender in spite of the fact that 
they surely realize that defeat is 
inevitable. From the Associated 
Press we quote: 


Mr. Grew related several in- 
stances of what he called these 
“alleged peace feelers” and then 
wound up a statement on the sub- 
ject by declaring: “The policy of 
this Government has been, is, and 
will continue to be, unconditional 
surrender .. . that is the best 
comment I can make upon peace 
feelers and rumors of peace feel< 
ers of whatever origin.” 


The United States, the Acting 
Secretary emphatically asserted, 
has “received no peace offer from 
the Japanese Government, either 
through official or unofficial 
channels.” 

“Conversations relating to 
peace,” he continued, “have been 
reported to the Department from 
various parts of the world, but in 
no case has an approach been 
made to this Government, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by a person who 
could establish his authority to 
speak for the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and in no case has an offer 
of surrender been made 


“In no case has this Govern- 
ment been presented with a state- 
ment purporting to define the 
basis upon which the Japanese 
Government would be prepared 
to conclude peace.” 


“What the Japanese always seek 
with their peace feelers,’ Mr. 
Grew said, “is to find out the 
American position and to use the 
whole idea of an end to the war 


+ as a-meéans of ‘stirring up argu< 


ment over peace terms in order 





Cottonseed Receipts to May 31 


On June 12 the Bureau of the Census issued the following state- 
ment showing cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cotton- 
seed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand and exported for 
the month ended May 31, 1945 and 1944. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 


*Received at mills Crushed On hand at mills 
*Aug. 1-May 31 Aug. 1-May 31 May 31 

1944-45 1943-44 1944-45 1943-44 1944-45 1943-44 

4,287,726 3,915,306 4,001,520 3,826,293 397,062 177,789 


271,502 261,097 257,791 20,848 11,909 
53,840 59,652 53,908 59 1,155 

466,697 372,240 389,053 87,444 27,541 

118,655 124,435 116,926 1,605 

361,138 357,922 354,316 

173,486 205,634 174,104 

703,219 708,850 644,617 

285,007 224,027 257,383 

217,765 110.517 217,826 

229,298 196,478 

344,918 279,622 

935,776 909,975 

126,425 104,857 112,720 107,034 


*Includes 7,400 tons and 1,560 tons destroyed during 1944-45 and 1943-44, respec- 
tively, but does not include 118,256 and 90,336 tons on hand Aug. 1, 1944 and 1943, 
nor 73,033 and 48,817 tons reshipped during the seasons 1944-45 and 1943-44. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS PRODUCED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 
On hand 
at beginning 
of Season 
Aug. 1 


*29,759 
23,283 
$239,934 
207,409 
28,050 
18,542 
14,792 
11,964 
61,920 
135,927 
476 

556 


State— 


Onited States 
Alabama... co 
Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 











Louisiana__......_ as 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina___-_-__. 





Produced Shipped out 
Aug. 1-May 31 Aug. 1-May 31 
1,241,671 1,229,781 
1,195,471 1,185,195 
§1,089,120 
1,085,104 
1,837,396 
1,775,116 
997,423 
894,911 
**1,171,355 
1,142,217 
19,966 
21,456 


On hand 
May 31 


+95,305 
65,143 
310,944 
333,188 
98,989 
49,494 
74,045 
26,269 
1t55,524 
170,820 
401 


547 


Season 


1944-45 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1943-44 


Products— 


Crude oil 
(thousand pounds) 
Refined oil 
(thousand pounds) 
Jake and meal 
(tons) 
Gulls 
a 
Linters 
(running bales) —- 
Hull fiber 
(500-lb. bales) __-_ 
Grabbots, motes, &c.)} 1944-45 10,025 46,376 48,015 8,386 
(500-lb. corse 1943-44 14,106 46,699 44,023 16,782 
*Includes 8,636,000 pounds at oil mills, 18,480,000 pounds at refining and manu- 
facturing establishments, and 2,643,000 pounds in transit. 
¢Includes 20,526,000 pounds at oil mills, 66,608,000 pounds at refining and manu- 
facturing establishments, and 8,171,000 pounds in transit. 
tIncludes 235,924,000 pounds at refining and manufacturing establishments, 
1,937,000 pounds held elsewhere, and 2,073,000 pounds in transit. 
§Produced from 1,177,980,000 pounds of crude oil. 
{Includes 306,357,000 pounds at refining and manufacturing establishments, and 
4,587,000 pounds held elsewhere and in transit. 
**Includes 224,072 bales first cut, 883,344 bales second cut, and 63,939 bales 
mill run. 
7tIncludes 16,790 bales first cut, 35,969 bales second cut, and 2,765 bales mill run. 


Imports and Exports of Cottonseed Products 
In the interest of national security, the Department of Commerce 


l 
+§ 
} 1,766,457 

1,744,164 

) 868,171 
880,606 

i 1,177,751 
( 1,107,324 
20,041 
21,465 





TAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. y 
Note—Statistics for the month of April, 1945 have been revised. 


has discontinued, until further notice, the publication of current 
statistics concerning imports and exports of cottonseed products. 


to create dissension.” 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 16 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated July 19 and to mature. 
Oct. 18, 1945, which were offered 
on July 13, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on July 16. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 


Total applied for, $2,044,672,000. 


Total accepted, $1,305,479,000 
(includes $68,084,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac~ 
cepted in full). t 


Average price, 99.905, equiva 
lent rate of discount approxi< 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 


_Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 


(59% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on July 12 in the 
amount of $1,318,179,000. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, July 10, 1945 
Wednesday, July 11 
Thursday, July 12 
Friday, July 13 
Saturday, 


Tuesday, July 17 
Two weeks ago, July 3 
Month ago, June 16 
Year ago, July 17 
1944 High, Dec. 31 
Low, Nov. 1 
1945 High, June 12 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
Ended July 7, 1945, Decreased 17,114 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 7, 1945, was 
4,886,200 barrels, a decrease of 17,114 barrels below the record high 
reached in the preceding week. It, however, exceeded the correspond- 
ing week of last year by 307,200 barrels per day and was 6,300 bar- 
rels in excess of the daily average figure recommended by the Petrol- 
eum Administration for War for the month of July, 1945. Daily 
production for the four weeks ended July 7, 1945, averaged 4,893,973 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the indus- 
try as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approximately 
5,006,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,082,000 barrels of 
gasoline; 1,589,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,875,000 barrels of distillate 
fuel, and 9,238,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week ended 
July 7, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 47,047,000 
barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 39,282,000 barrels of military and 
other gasoline; 9,739,000 barrels of kerosine; 33,677,000 barrels of dis- 
tillate fuel, and 40,754,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 
Allow- Change 
ables from 
Begin. Previous 
July 1 Week 


380,000 + 350 
269,400 —30,950 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
July 


380,000 
274,000 


4 Weeke 
Ended 
July 7 

1945 

386,950 

266,800 
900 


Week 
Ended 
July 8 
1944 
337,900 
266,250 
900 


*388,750 
7242,300 
7900 


Oklahoma —.--—--- 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





89,150 | 
151,550 | 
463,100 
148,350 
363,550 
319,750 
531,400 


87,500 
152,300 
521,400 
139,000 
379,500 
360,750 
568,950 


— 2,500 89,400 
154,050 
503,500 
139,700 
378,050 
358,450 
564,550 


Panhandle Texas_-.-- 
North Texas ------- 
West Texas 

East Central Texas__ 
East’ Texas 
Séuthwest Texas —--- 
Coastal Texas 





Total Texas 2,170,000 $2,174,285 2,209,400 2,187,700 2,066,850 





‘North Louisiana --- 
Coastal Louisiana -_ 


69,750 
296,900 


550 
2,050 


69,300 
298,450 


71,300 
285,400 





’“Potal Louisiana _. 360,000 400.800 366,650 1,500- 367,750 356,700 





80,000 78,786 80,000 
52,000 
750 

250 
209,250 


11,050 


100 
800 
50 
-236 
5,250 
1,650 


79,600 
51,450 
700 


80,400 
44,150 
150 

50 
208,450 
13,950 


73 
207,100 
12,100 


Electric Output for Week Ended July 14, 1945 
1.99, Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended July 14, 1945, 
was approximately 4,295,254,000 kwh., which compares with 4,377,- 
152,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago and 3,978,426,000 
kwh. in the week ended July 7, 1945. The output of the week 
ended July 14, 1945, was 1.9% lower than that for the same week 
last year. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER, PREVIOUS YEAR 
‘Week Ended 


July 7 June 30 
*0.5 1.1 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industrial 
West Central 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacific Coast 


July 14 
*2.6 
*1.4 


5 
Ww 


to 


a 


“~ 


NRWrO 


* 


= ¢ 


Dwar unwe 


2. 
1. 
5. 
6. 
0. 
5. 


*2. 
2. 
2.¢ 

"33 

*6. 


7 


” 


| « 
; POVCKRONF® 
oi) HONUNBWH 


| 


Total United States *19 
*Decrease under similar week in previous year. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
% Change 
over 1944 
0.9 


1.0 


ad 
pad 
° 


Week Enced— 1945 

4,321,794 
4,332,400 
4,411,325 
4,415,889 
4,397,330 
4,302,381 
4,377,221 
4,329,605 
4,203,502 
4,327,028 
4,348,413 
4,358,277 
4,353,351 
3,978,426 
4,295,254 


1944 
4,361,094 
4,307,498 
4,344,188 


1943 
3,882,467 
3,916,794 
3,925,175 
3,866,721 
3,903,723 
3,969,161 
3,992,250 
3,990,040 
3,925,893 
4,040,376 
4,098,401 
4,120,038 
4,110,793 
3,919,398 
4,184,143 
4,196,357 
4,226,705 


1932 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,151 
1,381,452 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 
1,456,961 
1,341,730 


1929 
1,696.543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 
1,688,434 
1,698,942 


4,336,247 
4,233,756 
4,238,375 
4,245,678 
4,291,750 
4,144,490 
4,264,600 
4,287,251 
4,325,417 
4,327,359 
3,940,854 
4,377,152 
4,380,930 
4,390,762 


1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 
1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 
1,723,428 
1,592,075 
1,711,625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 


Steel Gutput Again Rises—Sheet and Strip 
Situation Tight—Reconversion Orders Drop 


“The War Production Board this week was still continuing its 
efforts to ease the tight steel sheet situation, but so far the relief has 
been negligible,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of today (July 19), 
which further reports in part as follows: “It is believed, however, 
that by the fourth quarter, deliveries on non-rated sheet orders will 


1,415,704 
1,433,903 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 


[Htttt tet ttt ttt | 
OOM em OW mW He S 
COARPUROHUNOBUD 








“(Not incl. Ml., Ind., 
a ; 60,300 
30,000 
49,100 
110;300 
20,800 
10,900 
103,300 


3,946,000 
940,200 


5,850 
700 


64,250 
30,250 
48,500 
103,250 
20,400 


62,150 
21,850 
51,400 
80,650 
22,100 
8,300 
108,006 


—13,614 3,948,623 3,730,200 
— 3,500 945,350 848,800 


200 
1,850 
550 
150 
450 


11,200 


‘New Mexico 103,650 


Total East of Calif 3,927,900 
952,000 





— 


$952,000 





Total United States 4,879,900 4,886,200 —17,114 4,893,973 4,579,000 


*P.A.W. recommendations and stats allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


‘tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. June 28, 1945. 


‘?This is the net basic allowable as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 5 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


J 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
; AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 7, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 

estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 

Bureau of Mines basis——— 

§Gasoline 

% Daily Crude Runs Pro- %tStocks 

Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 

Capac- Daily at Ref. GasOil of Re- Mili- Ci- 

ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. &Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 


porting age 
99.5 704 89.0 1,555 7,771 6,060 5,332 7,581 
1,797 


169 
6,425 
2,054 
1,245 
9,071 
1,865 

82 








District — 


Bast Coast... _- 

Appalachian— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2___ 


ind. es 
a. a 


Inland Texas___-_-_-_ 
; Texas Gulf Coast__._ 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 
WorLa. & Arkansas__ 
Rocky Mountain— 

District No. 3____- 

District No. 4_____ 
_ California 


104 
52 
793 
398 
234 
1,239 
282 
86 


71.2 
104.0 
92.5 
84.9 
70.9 
100.2 


318 
148 


371 
124 
4,804 
1,990 
404 
5,595 
1,718 
1,153 


272 
92 
2,393 
1,313 
931, 
5,937 
1,010 
182 


1,307 
1,134 
13,410 
7,184 
1,719 
5,782 
1,934 
1,772 


12 
130 
972 


21 
342 
9,384 


35 
611 
21,918 


80 
1,678 
3,466 


658 


2,560 10,584 





Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis July 7, 1945__ 

Total U.S. B. of M. 

9 asis June 30, 1945 85.8 4,999 47.189 

U. S. B. of M basis , 


July 8, 1944 4.653 13,523 35,993 54,185 35,870 46,353 


~-*Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished titl 
Still remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthes pe on 
stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 12,040,000 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 11.960,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 


85.8 5,005 92.1 15,082 33,677 40,754 *39,282 47,047 


92.0 15,546 32,213 40,488 39,283 


include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the militarv |. 


‘forces may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. {Stocks at 
refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,589,000 
barrels of kerosine, 4,875,000 barrels of gas oil and distilate fuel oil and 9.238.000 
batrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended July 7, 1945, which 
compares with 1,567,000 barrels, 4,910,000 barrels and 9,077,000 barrels respectively, 
in the preceding week and 1.400.000 barrels, 4,590,000 barrels and 8,822,000 barrels, 





fespectively, in the week ended July 8; 1944. 


: . Nete—Stocks of kerosine at July 7, 1945, amounted to 9,739,000 barrels, as 
‘egainst 9,676,000 barrels a week earlier and 10,134,000 barrels a year before. : 


tf 


be much easier than at present. 


“Some trade sources say that® 


2ven if a large volume of cancel- 
lations should result from WPB’s 
move they probably would not 
reach mill books until some time 
next week. Cancellations cover- 
ing all types of steel orders in 
June surpassed by a wide margin 
the experience in any other month 
this year. Despite this volume of 
cancellations, deliveries are still 
quite extended. 


“Validated or rated order vol- 
ume regained somewhat the sharp 
losses reported last week and 
averaged about the same tonnage 
as in recent weeks. Non-rated 
requests, however, were still at 
low ebb. 


“The reduction in orders for 
reconversion production is largely 
due to the heavy backlogs of un- 
rated tonnage already being car- 
ried by most mills, with enough 
of this business on the books to 
earry the mills for six months 
after the end of the Controlled 
Materials Plan. Customers as well 
as steel producers feel that the 
future beyond that point is too 
uncertain to attempt to negotiate 
additional business. 


“Order books for bar and semi- 
finished steel items are fairly 
well filled through the remainder 
of this year and into the first 
quarter of 1946. Tinplate sched- 
ules for November have been al- 
most completely filled by can- 
makers’ orders and. December is 
about the earliest delivery date 
for tinplate. | 

“Cancellations in cold drawn 
bar tonnages have expanded re- 
cently due to realignments in 
schedules for small shells. The 
OPA may this week adjust base 
prices on cold finished bar and 
shafting. It is understood that the 
base price will be lowered but 
that extras will be rearranged so 
that the net change in the price 
of these items will not be much 
if any. 

“A substantial reduction. has 
been: made in carryovers for steel 
bar items by’ most mills although 


in one area the undelivered ton- 
nage is still large. Heavy deliv- 
eries slated for the last quarter 
of this year may be expected to 





wipe out the remainder of the 
carryovers. 


“The supply of merchant wire 
items is still inadequate to meet 
the heavy demand. Small size 
nails and bail ties are said to be 
extremely short. Steel posts and 
wire products generally were ex- 
periencing a heavy demand this 
past week. 


“Steel firms report that cancel- 
lations of war contracts are hav- 
ing little effect on the manpower 
situation. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems in the steel in- 
dustry is the inability to obtain 
common labor. The _ increasing 
numbers of men appearing at em- 
ploying offices, as they are laid 
off at the other plants, are not 
ready to take a reduction in 
wages but are seeking a job 
matching their previous one in 
pay. 

“The lack of skilled manpower 
for the production of cold rolled 
sheets is a major factor in keep- 
ing down the output of that item. 
One steel producer has said that 
if adequate manpower were avail- 
able, cold rolled sheet production 
could be increased as much as 
50% with existing facilities. 


“Progress is being made in the 
completion of pre-termination 
agreements between steel produc- 
ers and military buying agencies. 
Aceording to indications at Pitts- 
burgh steel producers have, tem- 
porarily at least, won their fight 
to have claims for steel in process 
on government contracts based on 
a commercial price set-up rather 
than on the basis of an arbitrary 
formula.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 16 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 89.8% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
July 16, compered with 89.0% one 
week ago, 88.8% one month ago 
and 96.8% one year ago. The op- 
erating rate for the week ended 
July 16, is equivalent to 1,644,800 
tons of steel ingots and castings, 
compared to 1.630.200 tons one 





week ago, 1,626,500 tons one 


month ago, and 1,741,800 tons one, 
year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on July 16 stated in part as § 


| follows: 


“Serious situation in the sheet,§ 
and strip industry, having a bear- 9 
ing on reconversion, is increas- 
ingly recognized by the War Pro- § 
duction Board. 

“Ten days ago sheet and strip- 
makers’ order books for third 
quarter were frozen but late last } 
week this order was partially re- 
scinded, books being reopened for,4 
July and August for all consum- | 
ers. and through entire ’ third | 
quarter for the smaller buyers. 


“The original order covered | 
hot-rolled sheets and strip, hot- | 
rolled pickled, cold-rolled, gal- 
vanized and silicon sheets for en- 
tire third quarter. 


“Reason for the change was) 
that the freeze came too late to} 
be of material effect on mill 
schedules and also because the 
prior order cutting inventories 
from 60 to 45 days is expected to 
result in cancelations that will 
ease the tight supply materially. | 


“Indications are that manufac-3 
turers producing less than $50,000 
worth of goods will receive sup-| 
plies for civilian - goods fairly 
promptly, being given preferred 
treatment under Regulation 27, 
under the provision that Z-3 or-/ 
ders, applying in such cases, may 
be shipped before all unrated | 
orders, after CMP orders have4 
been filled. "7 


“Meanwhile sheet mills are! 
booked up for the remainder of’ 
the year and such cancelations as 
they have received have affected 
remote deliveries almost exclu- 
sively, little relief being seen on 
nearby deliveries. Practically all 
sheet orders on rolling schedules4 
are rated, with a few having pri- 
orities assistance to meet essential’ 
demand for special purposes. Un- 
rated orders are being held “in 
abeyance until it is possible to 
schedule them without interfer~ 
ing with rated business. ; 

“In pig iron the supply is prac- 
tically even with demand, with 
tightness developing in _ spots,’ 
though no distress has been me 
so far. Foundries are making 
some progress in increasing cast-. 
ings output as labor shortage is 
slightly relieved, and are seeking 
additional iron for inventory to’ 
meet expected further increase. 
Steelworks furnaces require: all 
the iron they can produce and 
have little available for merchant, 
buyers. A number of blast fur- 
naces are down for repairs, which), 
further shortens: production. 

“Serap supply is tight, as acute) 
as at any time during the war in’ 
some areas. Greatest shortage ap- 
pears in industrial material. re- 
duced by war cutbacks. Most 
steelmakers are in the market for) 
material and all signs of weakness 
have disappeared, springboards\ 
being paid in most instances. Per- 
mission has been given some| 
open-hearth melters to buy elec- 
tric furnace scrap for their fur-) 
naces.” 


Railroad Credit Corporation’ 
Makes Payment of 14 of 1%' 

E. G. Buckland, President: of) 
the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
recently announced that the’ 
corporation will make a liqui- 


dating distribution on July 31 6f, 
¥, of 1% of its fund as of June’ 
30, amounting to $362,134. 

Of this amount $336,869 will be’ 
paid in cash and $25,264 will be 
credited on the carriers’ indebted=\ 
ness to the corporation. aN 

This will bring the total amount, 
distributed to $67,909,581, o 
924% of the original fund con- 
tributed by carriers participating 
in. the Marshalling and Distribu- 
ting Plan 1931. Of this total, $39,- 
| 280,274 will have been returned 





in cash and $28,629,306 in credits. 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft cecal in the week ended July 7, 
1945 as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 8,060,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 3,860,000, or 32.4%, below the preceding week. This 
decrease was due in part to the observance of the holiday on July 
4. Output in the corresponding week last year amounted to 8,674,- 
000 net tons. The total production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to July 
7, 1945 is estimated at 305,585,000 net tons, a decrease of 6.9% when 
compared with the 328,321,000 tons produced during the period from 
Jah. 1 to July 8, 1944. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended July 
7,°1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 933,000 tons, a 
décrease of 395,000 tons (29.7%) from the preceding week. When 
@ompared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there 
was an increase of 72,000 tons, or 8.4%. The calendar year to date 
shows a decrease of 18.3% when compared with the corresponding 
week of 1944. 


The Bureau also reports that the estimated production of beehive 
coke in the United States for the week ended July 7, 1945 showed 
a decrease of 20,800 tons when compared with the output for the 
week ended June 30, 1945; and was 18,400 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
‘Week Ended 
July 7, *June 30, 
1945 1945 


——Jan. 1 to Date—— 
July 8, tJuly 7, July 8, 
1944 1945 1944 
8,674,000 305,585,000 328,321,000 
1,735,000 1,918,000 2,039,000 
tAverage based on five working days. 


Bituminous coal & lignite— 
Total, including mine fuel__ 8,060,000 11,920,000 
Daily average 41,612,000 1,987,000 


*Revised. Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
‘Week Ended 
tJuly 7, §June 30, 
1945 1945 
933,000 1,328,000 
896,000 1,275,000 


Calendar Year to Date——— 
July 8, July 7, July 8, July 10, 
1944 1945 1944 1937 
861,000 27,610,000 33,814,000 29,513,000 
827,000 26,507,000 32,461,000 28,037,000 





/ Penn. anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
¢*Commercial produc. 
/ Beehive coke— 
United States total 108,600 129,400 127,000 3,135,000 4,003,600 
_ *Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
nents and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
‘and State sources or of final annual] returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 
June 23, 
1945 
395,000 

6,000 

88,000 

114,000 
af 


1,924,400 
authorized 








June 30, 
1945 
372,000 

6,000 
95,000 
120,000 


July 1, 
1944 
340,000 

5,000 

87,000 

127,000 
* 


1,441,000 
537,000 
45.000 
149,000 
959,000 
376,000 
42,000 
4,000 
83,000 
42,000 
34,0€0 
738,000 
2,920,000 
131,000 
1,000 
137,000 
373,000 
31,000 
2,063,000 
1,060,000 
161,000 


x 


Btate— 
bama. 








nsas and Oklahoma 
plorado 
orgia and North Carclina____~_. 
ois 





1,445,000 
508,000 
41,000 
99,000 
956,000 
392,000 
40,000 
3,000 
99,000 
30,000 
43,000 
734,000 
2,880,060 
117,000 
1,000 
133,000 
352,000 
25,000 
1,955,000 
1,151,000 
183,600 

* 








‘Kentucky—Eastern 


ee EE OTE PEED. Gare Ce ole hind 
Michigan 

‘Mofitana (bitum. & lignite) __.___ bai 
New Mexico 

North & South Dakota (lignite) ___- 
Ohic 








Pennsylvania (bituminous) 


sy 2,958,000 
“Tenn see 


123,000 
1,000 
121,000 
355,000 
25,000 
1,984,000 
1,155,600 
188,000 
1,000 


ee 


Total bituminous & lignite 11,920,000 11,770,000 11,886,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
‘end on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. {Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


- Wholesale Prices Dectined 0.19, In Week 
; Ended July 7 


; The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices in 
primary markets declined 0.1% during the week ended July 7, as the 
‘result of lower quotations for agricultural products. According to 
the U. S. Department of Labor July 12 “the index, at 105.8% of the 
°1926 level, was 0.2% below a month ago but 1.8% above the first 
part of July, 1944.” The Department’s advices added: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products 
dropped 0.5% during the week as the result of lower quotations for 
livestock, grains and fruits and vegetables. Calves dropped more 
| than 2%, steers 1% and sheep nearly 3% as increased shipments, par- 
‘ticularly of lower grades, reached the markets. Live poultry prices 
were lower. Seasonal movements raised prices for eggs and oranges 
and lowered quotations for apples and onions. Potatoes from the 
1944 crop were higher while new potatoes were generally lower. 
Fresh milk at Chicago declined fractionally and lemons dropped 
sharply. Cotton prices continued to decline on improved crop re- 
ports. Grains were generally lower, with quotations for wheat, corn 
and barley declining fractionally while rye advanced. Since the first 
part of June average prices for farm products have declined 1.0%, 
put were still 4.3% above the corresponding week of last year. 


“Average primary market prices for foods were 0.1% lower dur- 
ing the week as the result of lower quotations for fresh fruits and 
vegetables and fresh milk. Wheat flour declined fractionally. _ Aver- 
ag pra prices were 0.1% below a month ago and 1.1% above early 
July . 


* “Other Commodities —- Continued upward adjustments in prices 
for anthracite, permitted by OPA to compensate for higher costs, 
were offset by lower sales realizations for electricity to leave the 
_grouv index for fuel and lighting materials unchanged during the 
week, Lower mill realizations for Ponderosa and Idaho pine lumber 
and substantially lower prices for turpentine reflecting increased 
rsupplies lowered average prices for building materials by 0.1%. Butyl 
acetate advanced as the result of higher production costs and realiza- 
tions on Western pine lumber increased. Mercury prices continued 








\§Other Western States 





; 





to decline in a slow market and acetone was substantially lower with | 


an improved supply situation.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in the 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, niaterials axsocatiun, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for June 9, 1945 and July 8, 
1944, and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes from June 
30, 1945 to July 7, 1945. 

WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 7, 1945 
(1926==100) 
Percentace change to 
July 7, 1945 from— 
6-30 6-9 7-8 
1945 1945 1944 
—O0.1 —0.2 +18 


7-7 6-30 
1945 1945 
105.8 105.9 


6-23 
1945 
105.9 


6-9 
1945 
106.0 


7-8 
i944 
103.9 


Commodity Groups— - 
All commodities 


130.7 124.1 
107.3 106.0 
118.3 116.8 
99.1 97.3 
84.5 83.8 
104.8 103.8 
117.3 115.8 
95.3 
106.2 
94.6 
118.8 
95.3 
102.0 





Farm products 130.1 
107.3 
118.5 
99.1 
84.8 
104.8 
117.4 
95.4 
106.2 
94.6 
118.7 
95.3 
102.0 


130.0 
107.3 
118.3 
99.1 
84.7 
104.8 
117.3 
95.3 
106.2 
94.6 
118.6 
95.3 
102.0 


100.6 99.5 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__________ — 998 99.8 99.8 99.7 98.7 0 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 30, 1945 TO JULY 7, 1945 


Increases 
0.6 Other foods 


Decreases 


Paint and paint materials 
Cereal Products 

Dairy Products 

Lumber 


Rational Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Registers Slight Decline 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on July 16 declined 
fractionally to 141.2 for the week ended July 14, 1945, from 141.5 for 
the preceding week. A month earlier the index stood at 141.7 and 
a year ago at 138.0, all based on the 1935-39 average as 100. The 
report continued as follows: 

The farm products group was fractionally lower, although the 
cotton subgroup made a substantial advance. The grains index de- 
creased, due to lower quotations on wheat and rye which more 
than offset the increased quotation on barley. The livestock index 
also decreased, the lower quotations on good and choice cattle being 
only partly offset by increased qutations on sheep and eggs. Quota- 
tions on timothy hay was slightly lower. The foods index declined 
with lower quotations on flour, potatoes, and dressed fowl. The tex- 
tiles index showed a small advance. All other groups of the index 
remained unchanged. 

During the week 5 price series in the index advanced and 8 de- 
clined, in the preceding week there were 3 advances and 6 declines, 
in the second preceding week there were 6 advances and 6 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939——100* 
Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
July 14, July 7, June 16, 
1945 1945 1945 


142.4 143.1 144.0 
145.2 145.2 145.2 
163.1 163.1 163.1 
167.1 167.2 168.1 
216.4 213.9 216.2 
163.7 165.0 166.0 
160.6 160.8 161.5 
133.3 133.3 132.0 
133.7 133.7 133.7 
157.3 157.0 157.3 
108.9 
153.8 
125.9 
118.3 
119.9 
104.8 


—0.5 
—0.1 


—1.0 
—0.1 
+0.2 





io 


Hides and leather products 
Textile products 

Puel and lighting materials 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products___. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities_____ si 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm 


+ 


+ 
Seoseoc]e 
— te 


t++ttett 


95.6 
106.0 
93.3 
113.8 
93.7 
101.1 
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Anthracite 


Fruits and vegetables 
Livestock and poultry 
Grains 

Other farm products 





Year 
Ago 
July 15, 
1944 


140.8 
145.1 
16?.1 
159.8 
208.0 
160.2 
151.6 
130.1 
132.2 
153.3 
104.4 
153.4 
126.9 
118.3 
119.7 
104.5 


% 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 








23.0 


ee 
o.6 , MEATS O8 
WWW bo ois 


Miscellaneous Commodities 
Textiles 

108.9 
153.8 
125.9 
118.3 
119.9 
104.8 


108.9 
155.4 
125.9 
118.3 
119.9 
104.8 


Building Materials 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fertilizer Materials 
Fertilizers. _ 
Farm Machinery 

















100.0 All groups combined 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 
July 15, 1944, 107.5. 


High Memberships of CIC and AFL Have 
Resulted in Unprecedented Reserves 


“The CIO and AFL are staking their future in part on the turn 
of a coin,” A. C. Croft, President of the National Foremen’s Institute, 
reported to the Institute’s Advisory Board on July 13. The CIO, he 
stated, is building up morale and “security” by spending its money 
on education and propaganda; the AFL by soaking its funds into war 
bonds to assure itself financial strength in the potentially union- 
hostile post-war era. © 


141.2 141.5 141.7 138.0 
July 14, 1945, 110.0; July 7, 1945, 110.2, and 














“Unprecedently high member- 
ships in both organizations have 
brought unprecedented revenues,” 
Mr. Croft said. ‘For the most 
part the AFL has followed its 
traditional policy of banking its 
reserves. CIO unions, on the 
other hand, have invested the 
larger part of their assets in new 
organizing drives, in legislative 
and educational campaigns. Con- 
sequently. a postwar depression 
period will supposedly find AFL 





unions in a far stronger position 
than the CIO to survive intact. 
AFL unions frequently pay un- 
employment benefits; very few 
CIO unions do.” 

As examples of AFL unions 
with large treasuries, Mr. Croft 
cited the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, $15,000.000; 
the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees, $16,000,000; International 
Ladies Garment Workers, $7,707,- 
753; International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, $7,606,000; the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers $8,239,821, and the relatively 
small International Typographical 
Union (150,000 members), $5,- 
541,534. 


It is added that 2 independent 
unions, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
roaa ‘:trainmen and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, 
have assets of $41,000,000 and 
$32,000,000, respectively. Another, 
the United Mine Workers, which 
John L. Lewis is expected to re- 
turn to the AFL fold by October, 
has $12,000,000. 

In contrast, it is pointed out the 
CIO’s United Automobile Work- 
ers, the world’s largest union 
(cver 1 million members), Has 
total assets of only $2,669,136 and 
its expenditures have been. ex- 
ceeding its income during the past 
three months. The other two top 
CIO organizations are the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers with 
approximately $5,000,000 and the 
United Steelworkers with ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. 


Mr. Croft reported that the 
large discrepancies in assets and 
reserve funds between AFL and 
C1O unions did not especially per- 
turb the  latter’s leadership. 
“They expect to retain their mem- 
bership,” he stated, “by throw- 
ing all available effort and mohey 
behind legislative and  educa- 
tional campaigns. The CIO 
theory is that even in a period of 
depression and unemployment, 
members will stick closely to their 
union if it is battling all-out for 
a full employment program, in- 
creased unemployment compensa- 
tion, extended social security and 
medical care, etc.” 

This philosophy is so deeply 
rooted in_the CIO, he asserted 
that no CIO union, alarmed as 
some of them are at the .pos- 
sibility of post-war unemploy- 
ment, has decided to forego any 
important part of its usual activ- 
ities in order to build up reserve 
funds. “Privately, however,” Mr. 
Croft told the Advisory .Board, 
“CIO leaders will concede that. if 
mass unemployment occurs and if 
unemployment compensation is 
not increased, the CIO will suffer 
relatively more than the AFL.” 


Seeks End of British 
Exchange Resiricling 
American Trade 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Clayton on July 12 pledged the 
United States to seek a speedy 
post-war end to British exchange 
controls restricting American 
oe with nations in the sterling 

oc. 


In a letter replying to Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler’s writ- 
ten appeal asking the State De- 
partment “to open trade channels - 
with India,” Mr. Clayton, the As- 
sociated Press reported, said: 


“T agree that something must be 
done, and done soon, to open fur- 
es our trade channels with 

ndia.” 


The press advices from Wash- 
ington July 5 added: 

“While the State Department 
regards Britain’s sterling bloc 
controls ‘as appropriate and 
necessary,’ during wartime, Mr. 
Clayton said the United States 
wants them ended ‘as soon as 
practicable.’ 

“Representative Celler called 
upon Britain to end her ‘dog in 
the manger attitude which says if 
England can’t supply goods to 
India no one else can.’ : 

“In his letter Mr. Clayton 
stressed that the State Depart- 
ment believes ‘exchange controls 
on current transactions, however 
necessary in wartime, are restric- 
tive to free enterprise and that 





they tend to create international 
ill will.’” 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on July 
11 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 23, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of _members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 23 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 3,331,086 shares, which amount was 14.45% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 11,529,100 shares. This 


compares with member trading during the week ended June 16, of 
2,966,255 shares, or 14.02% of the total trading of 10,578,000 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended June 23 amounted to 834,095 shares or 12.90% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 3,233,350 shares. During the week ended 
June 16 trading for the account of Curb members of 901,405 shares 
was 14.93% of the total trading of 3,018,700. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1945 
Total for week 
354,200 
11,174,900 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales. 
tOther sales 


Total sales . 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1, Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 

tOther sales_____.. - 








11,529,100 





865,460 
187,110 
729,380 











Total sales 916,490 
9. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases. 
Short sales 


tOther sales 





386,650 
49,020 
315,710 











364,730 


331,358 
32,300 
434,098 


Total sales _ 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases. 











tOther sales 





Total sales 466,398 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


Other sales 





1,583,468 
268,430 
1,479,188 








Total sales 1,747,618 14.45 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1945 
Total for week 
28,395 
3,204,955 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: T% 
Short sales. 


Other sales_- 


Total sales 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
i jons of specialists in stocks in which 
they are reg 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 


Total sales 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales. 


Total sales 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 








3,233,350 





218,635 
14,190 
221,470 











235,660 
106,165 
5,500 
89,090 
94,590 
71,760 
3,000 
104,285 
107,285 
396,560 
22,690 
414,845 
437,535 









































Total sales. 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
q Customers’ short sales 
§Customers’ other sales 
Total purchases 


Total sales 





0 
92,042 
92,042 


77,519 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 
fin calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the veason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the 
are included with “other sales.” : 


$Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 
Civil Engineering Construction 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $49,009,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, exceeds the $30,820,000 reported 
to *“ g News-Record for the holiday-shortened preceding 
week, is 16% higher than the previous four-week moving average, 
but is 22% under the 1944 record high reported for the week last 
year. The report made public on July 12 went on to say: 

_ Private construction for the week tops a year ago by 14%, but 
public work is 27% lower due to the 34% drop in federal volume. 
State and municipal construction is up 5% compared with the 1944 
week. , 

The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $955,- 
984,000 for the 28 weeks, a total within 2% of the $973,262,000 re- 
ported for the corresponding period last year. Private construction, 
3g sper is 32% higher than a year ago, but public work, $676,- 
184,000, is 11% lower as a result of the 17% drop in federal. State 











Commission’s 





Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these- 


and municipal construction, $147,743,000 is 22% above the 1944 
period. 
Civil engineering construction volumes for the current. week, 


the short preceding week, and the 1944 week are: 


July 12,1945* July 5, 1945 
(five days) (four days) 
$49,009,000 $30,820,000 

10,250,000 12,695,000 
38,759,000 18,125,000 

9,390,000 6,359,000 
29,369,000 11,766,000 


July 13, 1944 
(five days) 
$62,510,000 

9,013,000 
53,497,000 
8,966,000 
44,531,000 


Total U. S. Construction __ 
Private Construction _ 
Public Construction 
State and Municipal-_--- 
Federal 


*Current Week’s Statistics. 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the short pre- 
ceding week are in sewerage, industrial and public buildings, earth- 
work and drainage, streets and roads, and unclassified construction. 
Gains over the 1944 week are in bridges, industrial and public 
buildings, earthwork and drainage, and streets and roads. Subtotals 
for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $996,000; 
sewerage, $624,000; bridges, $292,000; industrial buildings, $6,397,000; 
commercial building and private mass housing, $2,665,000; public 
buildings, $15,490,000; earthwork and drainage, $847,000; streets and 
roads, $8,345,000; and unclassified construction, $13,353,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $909,- 
821,000. It is made up of $3,768,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
$10,738,000 in corporate security issues, $2,000,000 in RFC loans for 
private industrial expansion, $754,315,000 in federal appropriations 
for military and departmental construction, $60,000,000 in REA loans 
for rural electrification, and $79,000,000 in federal-aid highways con- 
struction. The current week’s new financing brings 1945 volume to 
gp spa a total of 230% above that reported for the period 
ast year. 


Post-War Construction Planning Volume $21.6 Billions 


Identified and recorded engineering projects proposed for con- 
struction in the post-war years total $21,555,974,000 according to 
reports to “Engineering News-Record” in the period from January 1, 
1943 through July 5, 1945. Plans are under way or completed on 
post-war projects valued at $9,432,093,000, 43.8% of the total volume 
proposed, and on $1,463,540,000 worth of projects all financing 
arrangements have been completed. 


Non-Ferrous Metals — Lead Demand Increased 
— June Copper and Zinc Deliveries Sharply Off 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 12, 
stated: “Statistics for June disclosed that deliveries of coppe: and 
zinc fell sharply. Copper delivered to consumers dropped to 94,031 
tons, and zinc shipments declined to 54,478 tons. Cutbacks in the 
war program caused fabricators to reduce their inventories. Actual 
consumption of both metals in June was well above the tonnages 





delivered, authorities believe. July 


is expected to show little or no 
improvement over June. Lead de- 
mand last week was good and 
would have been greater except 
for limitation orders on consump- 
tion. Quicksilver declined $1 per 
flask.” The publication further 
went on to say in part: 


Copper 


Deliveries of refined copper to 
domestic consumers dropped from 
139,203 tons in May to 94,031 tons 
in June. The decline in the move- 
ment of copper was even larger 
in volume than generally esti- 
mated. Deliveries for June were 
the smallest since July 1940. The 
figures for May and June, com- 
piled by Copper .Institute, are 
summarized as follows, in tons: 
Production: June May 

Crude 72,159 *74,469 

Refined 714,377 85,319 


Deliveries 94,031 139,203 
Stocks at end 70,738 63,841 


*Revised. 


Call for lead for August ship- 
ment was fairly active during the 
last week, sales involving 10,000 
tons, against 5,715 tons in the pre- 
vious week. Producers believe 
that consumption of primary lead 
for the summer months has be- 
come stabilized under restrictions 
now in force at around 60,000 tons 
a month. Available new supplies 
are sufficient to take care of this 
demand and leave a fair tonnage 
to enlarge the stockpile. The trade 
estimates that the stockpile will 
amount to 85,000 tons by the end 
of July, or fully 20,000 tons larger 
than that reported earlier in the 
year when WPB became alarmed 
over the statistical position of the 
metal. 

Zine 


Shipments of zinc declined in 
June to 54,478 tons, which com- 
pares with 66,972 tons (revised) 
in May and the top for the war 
period of 94,494 tons recorded for 
March of the current year, ac- 
cording to the American Zinc In- 
stitute. The lower rate of ship- 
ments was expected, and reflects 





cutbacks in-the war program. In 
view of the fact that deliveries 








earlier in the year were in ex- 
cess of requirements, the sharp 
drop in the movement of zinc 
since March was greater than the 
fall that occurred in actual use of 
the metal, the industry believes. 

Production of slab zinc in June 
was 66,607 tons, which compares 
with 69,440 tons in the preceding 
month. Manpower shortages 
caused the drop in output. The 
peak in producion was 86,037 tons 
in March 1944. 


Stocks increased for the third 
consecutive month, rising to 183,- 
136 tons at the end of June. The 
low for this year was 168,539 tons 
as April ended. 


With consumers reducing their 
inventories to fit into the rapidly 
changing demand-supply situa- 
tion, the industry believes the 
decline in shipments during June 
was greater than that which oc- 
curred through cutbacks in the 
war program. Until civilian busi- 
ness in zinc products improves 
substantially, consumers not en- 
gaged in war work are inclined 
to move slowly in placing new 
business. Stocks of zinc are likely 
to increase over the summer pe- 


riod. 
Cadmium 


The supply situation in cad- 
mium is still viewed as tight and 
distribution is limited to rated 
orders. 

Molybdenum 

Production of molybdenum con- 
centrates in the United States in 
May contained 3,198,600 lb. of 
Mo., against 2,979,900 lb. in April. 
Shipments to domestic consumers 
and for export amounted to 3,418,- 
700 lb. in May, against 3,181,800 
lb. in April. Stocks in the hands 
of producers and consumers (ex- 
cluding Government stocks) at 
the end of May totaled 17,780,613 
ib., against 18.455.221 lb. a morth 
previous and 19,365,590 lb. at the 
end of 1944, according to the Bur- 
eau of Mines, 

Tin 

Purchases of tin concentrates 
from Bolivian sources are contin- 
uing on the same basis as earlier 
in the year even though the 


'formal agreement expired on June ™ 
30, 1945. Work on extending the 
pricing arrangement was post- 
poned for a time because Bolivian 
officials and others concerned 
with the deal had to attend the 
San Francisco Conference. Some 
producers hope for a higher set- 
tlement basis, to offset rising 
costs. 

Efforts to salvage tin in the 
United States are being intensi-‘ 
fied, largely because of increased, 
demands for the metal that are 
certain to develop in the transi-' 
tion period. ;, 

The price situation here re- 
mains fixed on the basis of 52 
cents per pound for “Grade A” or’ 
Straits quality tin. Forward metal 
was nominally as follows: ’ 
Sept. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 
52.000 


Aug. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Oct. ° 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


July 5_- 

July 6 

“ , ZRAS oa 
Cull -O. coe 
July 10__.__._._._ 52.000 
July 11__ 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125 cents per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Dealers experienced a quiet 
week in quicksilver and contin- 
ued unsettlement in prices. Spot 
metal was available on the basis 
of $144 per flask on quantity busi- 
ness, a reduction of $1 from the. 
price named in the preceding 
week. Quicksilver for shipment 
over the next month or two was 
wholly nominal, but trade author- 
ities believe that metal could have 
been purchased at around $140 to ‘ 
$142 per flask, New York. 

San Francisco advices state that 
production in California is falling, 
owing to labor shortages at the 
mines and recent pressure on the 
price structure. 

Spanish agents-are not naming 
flat shipment prices under pre- 
vailing conditions. 


Actual consumption of quick- 
silver in the United States this 
summer is said to be the highest 
on record, but inability to esti- 
mate future needs tends to make 
buyers cautions. 


Silver 


The London silver market was 
quiet last week and the price con- 
tinued at 254d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver was un- 
changed at 44%4c., with domestic 
metal at 705%c. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
July 11 a summary for the week 
ended June 30 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on we 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥, 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended June 30, 1945 


Odd-lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders 
Number of shares 
Dollar value 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 
*Customers’ other sales____ 


Total 
- For Week 
34,380" 
1,071,464 
40,471,537 


206, 
35,786" 


Customers’ total sales____ 35,992 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 8,300 
*Customers’ other sales__.. 1,025,081 
1,033,381: | 
37,826,299 


Customers’ total sales____ 
Dollar value 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 

Short sales 70 
260,499 * 
Total sales 260,560 . 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 4 

Number of shares 270,620 | 

*Sales marked ‘short exempt” are re- | 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” { 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position whieh 
is less than a round lot are reported with | 
“other sales ”’ 4 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended July 7, 1945, Decreased (67,337 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 7, 1945, 
totaled 726,404 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on July 12. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1944 of 17,943 cars, or 2.4%, and a decrease below the same week in 

£943 of 82,226 cars or 10.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 7 decreased 167,- 
337, or 18.7% below the preceding week, due to July 4th holiday. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 334,595 cars, a decrease of 
62,704 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 4,159 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 93,- 
442 cars, a decrease of 14,665 cars below the preceding week but an 
increase of 2,334 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 117,951 cars, a decrease of 56,556 cars 

“below the preceding week, and a decrease of 6,011 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 54,932 cars, a decrease 

of 7,451 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,188 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 7 totaled 
40,843 cars, a decrease of 5,130 cars below the preceding week and 
a decrease of 91 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 10,895 cars, a decrease of 2,413 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 427 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone 

-Joading of livestock for the week of July 7 totaled 7,498 cars, a 
decrease of 2,230 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 
292 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 31,591 cars, a decrease of 15,644 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,662 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 69,743 cars, a decrease of 6,491 cars 
‘below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,403 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Ceke loading amounted to 13,255 cars, a decrease of 1,413 cars 

below the preceding week, and a decrease of 427 cars below the cor- 
’ responding week in 1944. 
: All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
“§ng week in 1944 except the Eastern and Southern. All districts re- 


ported decreases compared with 1943. 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 
4,338,886 

744,347 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 
4,003,393 

808,630 


1945 
3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
3,374,438 
3,452,977 
4,364,662 

726,404 


Weeks of January 
Weeks of FPebruary- 
Weeks of March_____-_~- 
Weeks of April___.._----- 
Weeks of May__---~---- 
~*5 weeks of June__- eS ca 
Week of Jaly. 7......----- 








21,988,349 22,029,548 21,140,007 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week. ended July 7, 1945. 
During the period 64 roads showed increases when compared with 


- the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOABED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JULY 7 me TEES 


Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 


1,269 1,191 
421 465 
12,544 13,287 
1,999 2,025 
29 
1,945 
10,804 
9,980 
144 
1,160 
2,156 
16,028 
7,346 
2,536 
1,436 
10,129 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1944 


229 
801 
5,225 
1,125 
22 
870 
3,917 
6,300 
1390 
1,716 
269 
10,992 
2,888 
161 
1,726 
7,236 
1,768 
4,707 
1,842 
41,943 
6,389 
1,254 
5,985 
311 
6,414 
4,233 
720 
295 
1,076 
264 
5,586 
5,095 


131,549 


Railroads 


1943 


190 
915 
5,096 
1,321 
23 
908 
6,596 
7,285 
217 
1,920 
284 
11,681 
3,301 
150 
1,893 
8,063 
1,840 
5,439 
2;222 
52,349 
8,193 
1,305 
6,135 
467 
6,640 
4,176 
987 
377 
1,055 
311 
4,547 
5,672 


151,558 


Eastern District— 1945 


Bam Arvor..... 4... 216 
Bangor & Aroostook -__--~~--~--~---~- 1,274 
Boston & Maine___.--_---~- " 5,625 

& Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__-- 973 
Central Indiana___~_..-- 5 3 36 
ebeiies Werte on 843 
Delaware & Hudson___.--....-.----- 3,972 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_-_-_- 6,478 

. Detroit & Mackinac__.---~-~- 248 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton____-~.-~-- 1,417 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_- 323 
RRR CEERI ECS Ee GO. RE ce RIS 10,665 
Grand Trunk Western-__-- 3 3,299 
Lehigh & Hudson River__---~~_- 131 
Lehich & New England__--~~~_- 1,691 
Lehigh Valley 6,570 
Maine Central__-_- ARR 2,357 
Monongahela-_-...__--------- 4,897 
a alan wera elnresinn tages at tae ve 2,052 
New York Central Lines_.__-_..-~~-~--. 42,226 
Vs N.H. & Hartford___.-..--~---- 7,683 

» New York, Ontario & Western_~_---~-- 1,006 
“New York, Chicago & St. Louis___---_-. 6,028 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western-_----- 314 

. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie____~_- Bib caida itl 6,056 

_, Pere Marquette__.---.------ 4,092 
"Pittsburgh & Shawmut 680 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 224 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia__- = 


5,021 
4,758 


132,286 


10.961 
3,881 


198,927 


4,332 
209,057 











Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
* Baltimore & Ohio 39,293 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 6,264 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley + 
““Gambria & Indiana 1,117 
Central R. R. of New Jersey — 
Cornwall . : ; 
“sCumberland & Pennsylvania 56 
«Ligonier Valley : aa 

‘Long Island * 
‘Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 1,555 
Pennsylvania System HH 
Reading Co ayer 
Union (Pittsburgh) get 

- ‘Western Maryland ‘ 


167,460 


703 


12,013 
151,909 











2 Pocahontas District— 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
“Norfolk & Western 
Virginian 


11,839 
6,220 
2,066 


20,125 


11,292 
7,099 
2,127 


20,518 

















Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 


285 392 
2,167 2,426 
1,233 1,213 
8,467 9,102 
4,149 5,029 
1,593 1,377 
2,387 2,424 

242 309 

381 472 
1,052 1,295 

128 94 
2,419 2,447 

631 588 
4,338 4,041 

15,608 14,854 
11,901 11,676 

815 810 
*499 627 
4,487 4,542 
1,416 1,767 
1,277 1,058 
9,556 9,382 
7,416 7,849 

22,405 22,704 

703 1,011 

980 857 


106,535 


Railroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 
1944 


306 
717 
876 
9,245 
3,324 
619 
1,123 
182 
101 
733 

41 
1,080 
409 
3,790 
23,959 
20,433 
135 
231 
2,809 
1,436 
312 
327 
8,011 
19,944 
559 
109 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala... 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia... 
Charleston & Western Carolina_____ __ 713 
oon peg tec og, BE EE EAGT RRA aT 1,328 
Columbus & Greenville... 214 
Durham & Southern...._. 71 
Florida East Coast______ 796 
Gainesville Midland_ widens aes 43 
|” SRE SS RT SE he ae 1,063 
Georgia & Florida_________ Baik 390 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio______ 4,049 
Illinois Central System___ plicahiois 23,220 
Louisville & Nashville ii Sih iaciants 19,627 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____. 280 
Mississippi Central____._.__.__._____ *428 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.______. 3,076 
Norfolk Southern_____- 1,091 
Piedmont Northern Rear 8 Se 314 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__. 419 
Seaboard Air Line___- 8,838 
Southern System 21,755 
Tennessee Central__.______ 510 
Winston-Salem Southbound 115 


1945 


395 
704 
1,366 
9,253 
3,454 


1943 


289 
559 
735 
11,247 
3,512 
389 
1,558 
314 
75 
1,219 
38 
1,001 
421 
3,379 
24,304 
24,442 
165 
257 
2,839 
2,557 
253 
360 
9,095 
19,466 
568 
101 





103,512 100,811 109,143 108,346 








Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 


16,041 
Chicago Great Western 


2,293 
17,086 
3,279 
24,730 
643 
7,804 
387 
18,385 
299 
2,026 
1,779 
5,981 
9,035 
144 
1,243 


15,737 
1,910 
15,925 
2,565 
27,094 
521 
8,320 
359 
20,777 
326 
2,607 
1,721 
5,504 
7,901 
135 
1,013 


112,415 


18,588 
2,133 
16,034 
3,197 
31,291 
1,010 
8,166 
376 
24,921 
346 
2,892 
1,421 
7,038 
9,070 
114 
1,696 


128,293 


12,517 
3,217 
9,199 
3,531 

261 
559 
9,477 
91 
6,272 
990 
66 
2,414 
2,973 
5,240 
568 
3,211 


60,586 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______ 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South______ 
Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis______ 

Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 

Northern Pacific 











Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 28,512 
7 NUNC RE Seite St A : 4 3,085 
Bingham & Garfield 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Colorado & Southern 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver & Salt Lake 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Illinois Terminal 
Missouri-Illinois 


23,485 
3,289 
369 
17,730 
2,736 
12,314 
2,382 
623 
2,731 
672 
1,000 
1,581 
1,042 
2,076 
746 


14,293 
3,832 
86 
13,074 
901 
14,783 
4,891 
2,921 
7,285 
116 
2,016 
2,282 
614 
42 


691 
Peoria & Pekin Union 


Southern Pacific (Pacific) 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific System 
Utah 


0 
11,990 
2,272 
16,054 


0 
14,659 
2,233 
21,092 


5 
28,726 
2 


08 
14,541 
509 
1,944 
118,709 


0 
4,005 
94,392 


3 
4,832 
110,646 


1,980 
117,227 


1,898 





121,682 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines 


637 
5,438 
2,520 

228 
5,688 
3,565 

224 

646 

112 
6,629 

17,458 
93 
9,004 
2,948 
10,938 
4,624 
50 

20 


70,822 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 

Kansas City Southern 

Louisiana & Arkansas______________ a 
Litchfield & Madison 

Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkansas_______.________ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 

Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific 


St. 

Texas & New Orleans 
Texas & Pacific 

Wichita Falls & Southern_ 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W 





69,683 





67,417 





*Previous week's figure. tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationa? 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IlI., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. ; 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders 
Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
203,891 146,832 604,720 92 
159,733 158,938 604,214 97 
125,708 162,040 564,631 98 
142,387 158.854 546,311 


223,162 161,764 605,892 
152,208 153,111 602,717 
126,285 158,532 565,867 
129,327 157,794 532,257 


168,204 153,359 546,211 
189,674 159,228 575,167 
129,618 159,230 537,182 
115,768 157,932 491,237 
166,083 156,447 499,505 


180,155 99,960 575,918 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for er filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders, 





Period 
1945—Week Ended 


April 7_ 





April 21 
April 28 
May 5 
May 12 
May 19 





95 














Would Provide $25 
A Week Jobless Pay 


Legislation which its sponsor 
emphasized was offered “by re- 
quest” of the Administration was 
presented to the House, July 9, 
by Representative Robert L. 
Doughton (D.-N. Car.), chairman 
of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, in the form of a bill 
calling for increases in unemploy- 
ment compensation to a maximum 
of $25 a week, Associated Press 
advices from Washington stated. 
These advices said: 

“The legislation would blanket 
under the unemployment com- 
pensation program around 3,000,- 
000 Federal workers and 160,000 
maritime workers and open the 
way for other groups not now 
covered to participate in the job- 
less benefits. 

“Immediate indications were 
that the legislation will travel a 
rocky road, with its ultimate fate 
in doubt. 

“Representative Harold Knut- 
son (R., Minn.), senior Ways and 
Means Republican, quickly pre- 
dicted its defeat, pointing out that 
the committee flatly rejected a 
similar proposal last fall ‘and the 
complexion of the committee 
hasn’t changed,’ ” 

Specifically, the Associated 
Press reported, the legislation 
provides: 

“1. Maximum unemployment 
payments to be raised from pres- 
ent averages of $15 to $18 weekly 
(varying by states) to $25 weekly. 

“2. The number of weeks of 
compensation to be increased to 
26 in any year. In approximately 
one-third of the states no worker 
now can receive more than 18 
weeks of benefits in any one year. 


“3. Grant to Federal and mari- 
time employees the same rights to 
unemployment benefits as now 
are available to other workers. 


“In addition, agreements with 
states under the legislation could 
provide for coverage of other 
groups of workers;-not-now in- 
cluded in the program, and for 
higher weekly benefits to all cov- 
ered workers up to two-thirds of 
the individual’s provious weekly 
earnings, not to exceed $25 a 
week. 


“The Federal Government would 
pay the bill for the Federal and 
maritime workers, and would re- 
imburse the states for the cost of 
the increased payments under the 
legislation. The increased bene- 
fits would be paid by state unem~ 
ployment compensation agencies, 
and no change would be required 
in the laws of the states, which 
handle the compensation pro- 
grams. 


“Mr. Truman, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress May 28, said the 
major remaining gap in the re- 
conversion program is ‘the lack of 
adequate benefits for workers 
temporarily unemployed during 
the transition from war to 
peace.’ ” 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended July 7, 1945 - 

According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 454 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 13.2% 
above production for the week 
July 7, 1945. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
53.7% more than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 114% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 43 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.6%; orders 
by 9.7%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 





41.0% less; shipments were 35.6% 
less; and orders were 17.7% less. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 334) 


Charles A. Dick, William J. 
Gompers, William A. Hannig, Er- 
nest W. Krause, Fred J. McCoy, 
Raymond C. Norteman, H. L. 
Robinson, Karl G. Sailer, Charles 
Sonneborn, Sr., and W. J. Win- 
gerter. 

The June 30, 1945, statement of 
condition of the Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati shows 
total resources of $264,813,998, 
compared with $253,154,688 on 
March 20, 1945. Total deposits 
June 30, 1945, are $249,075,547 
against $237,812,138 on the March 
date. Cash and due from banks 
at the end of June are reported 
as $62,975,225 against $64,840,280 
March 20, 1945. Holdings of U. S. 
bonds now at $121,8993,482, con- 
trast with $120,089,187 in March. 
Loans and discounts June 30 were 
reported as $60,577,703 against 
$48,358,242 March 20. Capital 
stock and surplus continue at $6,- 
000,000 each, respectively, while 
undivided profits June 30 amount 
to $1,685,632, compared with $1,- 
312,581 on March 20. 


Deposits of $2,610,658,198 are 
reported by the Continental [lli- 
nois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., in its state- 
ment of condition June 30, 1945, 
compared with $2,335,523,569 on 
March 20 this year. In the bank’s 
June 30 statement total resources 
of $2,787,216,011 are shown, 
against $2,509,444,923 on March 
20. U.S. Government obligations 
under date of June 30 appear as 
$1,754,412,224, contrasting with 
$1,601 ,473,004 on March 20. Cash 
and due from banks are now 
$513,247,226, compared with $496,- 
601,517 in March; loans and dis- 
counts June 30 are reported as 
$456,015,920, against $332,350,296 
March 20. Capital stock and sur- 
plus at $60,000,000 each remain 

ed, while undivided prof- 
its have risen from $19,577,898 on 
March 20 to $23,277,842 on 
June 30. 


The Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago in its June 30 
statement of condition shows total 

of $527,909,616 as com- 
with $506,829,544 on March 
this year. Total resources 
have risen in the interval from 
107,748 to $560,396,844. The 
une 30 statement shows holdings 
of U. S. Treasury bills and cer- 
tifieates of $86,888,636, compared 
with $116,428,079 on March 20, 
and holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds and notes of $153,462,321 
June 30, against $119,670,961 
March 20. Loans and discounts 
stand at $110,605,583 June 30, 
- compared with  $109,482,772 
March 20. Capital and surplus, at 
$8,000,000 and $12,000,000, re- 
spectively, continue unchanged 
from the March figures while un- 
divided profits have risen from 
$1,634,314 to $1,826,745 at the lat- 
est date. 


F. K. Houston, President of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, has announced the 
appointment of Charles E. Rance 
as Assistant Manager of the For- 
eign Department. Mr. Rance has 
pe in export banking here 
in virtually every Central and 
Seuth American country since 
1926 and joined the staff of the 
bank in 1943. 


Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has announced the ap- 
pointment as Trust Officer of 
Jackson Stephens Hutto, former 
counsel and superintendent of the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment who has recently been 
_associated with the 
' lew firm of Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside. Mr. Hutto 
was born in Morrillton, Ark., was 

ted from Hendrix College, 

wey, Ark., and later attended 
Harvard Law School, from which 
he received his LL.B. degree in 
1930. He was engaged in law 
. practice in New York with the 





firm of Hornblower, Miller & 
Garrison for several years prior 
to 1934, when he jointed the State 
Banking Department as assistant 
counsel. Two years later he was 
made counsel and deputy super- 
intendent, and in October, 1942, 
was appointed Superintendent of 
Banks, in which capacity he con- 
tinued until his resumption of 
law practice in 1943. 


Frederick E. Hasler, President 
of The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York announced on 
July 17 that Paul A. Albus and 
John F. Hughes, Assistant Secre- 
taries, have been promoted to 
Assistant Vice-Presidents of the 
bank. Mr. Albus will cover the 
southeastern territory and Mr. 
Hughes the New Jersey, Long 
Island and Westchester territory. 
Two other promotions were also 
announced. Raymond Robrecht, 
credit manager of the Seventh 
avenue office of the bank, was 
advanced to Assistant Treasurer 
and Raymond Young, credit man- 
ager at the Madison avenue of- 
fice, was promoted to Assistant 
Secretary. 


Adrian M. Massie and Charles 
J. Stewart, Vice-Presidents of the 
New York Trust Company, were 
elected trustees of the company on 
July 17, according to an announce- 
ment by John E. Bierwirth, Pres- 
ident. Mr. Massie, a graduate of 
Yale University, 1919, is well 
known in banking and trust cir- 
cles and has been associated with 
the Investment and Trust Divi- 
sions of the New York Trust Com- 
pany. Before joining the company 
in 1934 as Vice-President, he had 
been associated with the Bank of 
America and the City Bank- 
Farmers Trust Company. Mr. 
Stewart has been a senior Vice- 
President in the Banking Division 
since 1934. After graduating at 
Yale University in 1918 and be- 
fore joining the bank in 1930, he 
was identified with the real es- 
tate business in Dallas, Texas. Ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-President 
of the New York Trust Company 
in 1931, he was placed in charge 
of the company’s branch at Madi- 
son Avenue and 40th Street and 
following his election to a Vice- 
Presidency he has been associated 
with commercial banking. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, announces the following 
promotions from Assistant Secre- 
tary to Assistant Vice-President: 
John J. Cunningham and George 
W. Mott of the bank’s main office, 
and Addison B. Bingham, Roger 
D. Elton, Edward J. Grady, Syd- 
ney L. Hammer, William A. 
Knawa, Irving Tropp and Alfred 
R. Weil, all of whom are located 
in branch offices of the bank. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions to the office of 
Assistant Comotroller: Edward J. 
Gresser, Stephen F. Casko and 
Peul A. Remmell. Mr. Gresser 
started his banking career in 1906 
with the Germania Bank which 
later changed its name to Com- 
monwealth Bank and in 1927 
was merged with Manufacturers 
Trust Company. For the past 16 
years he has held an adminis- 
trative position in the Comp- 
troller’s Department at the bank’s 
main office in connection with 
bank operations. In 1935 Mr. 
Gresser assisted in the formula- 
tion of the Personal Loan Depart- 
ment of the bank. He is past 
President of the bank’s Twenty- 
Five Year Club and has been ac- 
tive for a number of years in the 
New York City Bank Comptrol- 
lers and Auditors Conference and 
the Bank Management Conference 
of the New York Clearing House. 
Mr. Casko was graduated from 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing in 1938. He joined Manufac- 
turers Trust Company in 1925. 
In 1942 Mr. Casko was granted a 
leave of absence from the bank 
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to work in Washington with the 
OPA and the American Bankers 
Association in formulating .the 
current Ration Banking Plan and 
putting it into effect in all banks 
throughout the country. At the 
present time, Mr. Casko is a Spe- 
cial Consultant to the OPA. He is 
a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Williston National 
Bank, East Williston, Long Island. 
Mr. Remmell has been associated 
with Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany since 1924 and during the 
last 10 years has held an adminis- 
trative position in the Comp- 
troller’s Department. In his new 
capacity as Assistant Comptroller, 
Mr. Remmell will handle per- 
sonnel administration. 


Orlando H. Harriman, former 
Vice-President and Director of 
the closed Harriman National 
Bank, of New York, died on July 
2 at the age of 74 years Mr. 
Harriman started his banking 
career in the 1890’s when he 
joined the First National Bank of 
New York, and later joined the 
Harriman bank of which his 
brother was President. When that 
institution was closed in 1933. Mr. 
Harriman joined the insurance 
brokerage firm of W. F. Martin 
& Co. with which he was con- 
nected at the time of his death. 


On July 3 Harvey D. Gibson, 
President of Manufacturers Trust 
Co., was host at a luncheon in 
honor of Joseph J. Slonim, Assis- 
tant Vice-President. The occa- 
sion marked Mr. Slonim’s 40 
years of continuous service with 
the bank and took place at the 
bank’s main office, 55 Broad 
Street. Mr. Slonim entered the 
banking profession July 1, 1905, 
at the age of 15, when he joined 
the Mutual Alliance Trust Co. In 
1915 the company was absorbed 
by Chatham Phenix National 
Bank, which in turn was merged 
with Manufacturers Trust Co. in 
1932. In 1924 Mr. Slonim was 
made an Assistant Cashier, and 
three years later Assistant Vice- 
President. During his entire 
banking career he has remained 
at the same office at the corner of 
Bowery and Grand Street, and 
since 1933 he has been officer in 
charge of that office. 


The merger of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank & Trust Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., and the Roch- 
ester Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 
approved by the stockholders of 
the two institutions on July 2, be- 
came effective on July 6. The 
State Banking Department an- 
nounced on July 5 that approval 
had been given to a certificate of 
increase of capital stock of the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Co. from $5,760,000, consisting of 
40,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock of the par value of 
$50 each and 188,000 shares of 
common stock of the par value of 
$20 each, to $7,360,000, consisting 
of 40,000 shares of convertible 
preferred stock of the par value 
of $50 each and 268,000 shares of 
common stock of the par value of 
$20 each. The merger is effected 
under the title, “Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company.” 

In the Rochester “Times-Union” 
of July 3 it was stated: “One 
share of Rochester Trust common 
will be exchanged for 1.4 shares 
of Lincoln-Rochester common 
and $2 in cash. Rochester Trust 
directorate has called the entire 
issue of its convertible preferred 
stock’ as of Sept. 30, and under 
terms of the merger, holders of 
this stock have the following op- 
tions: 

“They may hold it for redemp- 
tion at $52.50 per share on or be- 
fore Oct. 1; they may exchange 
it for Lincoln-Rochester common 
and receive .91 of a share of Lin- 
coln-Rochester common plus $1.30 
in cash for each share, or they 
may exchange it not later than 
Oct. 1 for Lincoln-Rochester com- 
mon on a share for share basis. 
Owners of Lincoln-Alliance stock 
will continue to hold that stock 
unchanged.” 


, transfer, effective immediately, of 





At a meeting of the directors of } 
the State Street Trust Company of 
Boston, held July 16, it was unani- 
mously voted to take two impor- 
tant steps affecting the company’s 
capital structure. One was the 


$1,000,000 from undivided profits 
to the present surplus of $5,000,- 
000. The other was to recommend 
to the stockholders the reduction 
of the present par value of its 
shares from $100 to $20, each old 
share to be exchanged for five 
new shares and the total ‘capital 
stock to be increased from 40,000 
shares to 200,000-shares. A meet- 
ing of the stockholders to pass 
upon the recommendations will 
be called for Sept. 10. The change 
in the par value of the shares is 
in line with current corporate 
practice. The transfer of un- 
divided profits to surplus gives 
the company a capital of $4,000,- 
000, a surplus of $6,000,000 and, 
on the basis of the July 1, 1945 
figures, undivided profits of  $1,- 
216,907.46. 


George W. Holt, Jr., Vice- 
President, Treasurer and director 
of the Lincoln Trust Company, of 
Providence, R. I., on July 3 was 
elected a Vice-President of the 
Providence National Bank of that 
city by the directors of the latter 
institution, according to the 
Providence “Journal” which in 
announcing this said: 

“His position as Treasurer of 
the Lincoln Trust Company will 
be filled by Donald Kirkpatrick, 
formerly of the First National 
Bank of Boston. 

“The post he assumes at the 
Providence National Bank is 
newly created, and while his as- 
signment will be general, he will 
be primarily concerned with 
credits, business development and 
public relations. 

“Mr. Holt’s original banking af- 
filiation was with the old West- 
minster Bank in Providence, sub- 
sequently taken over and_liqui- 
dated by the R. I. Hospital Trust 
Company. He joined the Hos- 
pital Trust Company and aided in 
the liquidation, after which, he 
went to the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany as Treasurer. 

“He was later made Vice-Pres- 
ident and elected a director. He 
has been associated with the Lin- 
coln Trust Company for 20 years. 

“Mr. Holt is Treasurer of the 
Rhode Island Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and a director of the Rhode 
Island Credit Men’s Association.” 


Announcement was made July 
16 by the Tradesmens National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Philadel- 
phia that its board of directors 
has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents per share on the $20 
par value stock, payable Aug. 1, 
1945, to stockholders of record at 
close of business July 23, 1945. 
In addition, $570,000 has been 
transferred from undivided prof- 
its to surplus, bringing the sur- 
plus to $4,200,000. 


The Equitable Trust Co. of Bal- 
timore Md., recently anncunced 
the creation of a common trust 
fund. This fund is to be estab- 
lished under the act of the Mary- 
land Legislature which became 
effective on June 1. 

The purpose of the fund is to 
provide wider investment diversi- 
fication for small trust funds than 
has been possible in the past 
and to give small trusts invest- 
ment advantages now available 
only to much larger trusts. 


This fund says the company is 
to be established by combining 
funds of many small trusts in this 
one fund, each will thus own an in- 
terest in a broad list of securities 
proportionate to its investment. 
Participation in a Common Trust 
Fund is limited by Feceral Regu- 
lations to not more than $25,000 
from any one trust. 


Major enlargement of the quar- 





ters of the La Salle National 
Bank, at 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago,- occasioned by 


fourfold development of businesss 
and long postponed due to war 
conditions, has been completed 
and opened for operations on July 
9, according to President C. Ray 
Phillips. Pointing out the in- 
creased facilities have been , 
needed for some time past, Mr. 
Phillips indicated the bank’s de- 
posits increased from some $7,- 
000,000 when operations were be- 
gun in the Field Building in 1940 
to more than $41,250,000 as of 
June 30, 1945. Over the same pe- 
riod, it was said, customers of the 
La Salle National Bank increased .. 
from 7,000 to 18,604. “While the 
total number of customers in- 
creased almost three-fold,” Mr. 
Phillips stated, “our commercial 
customers increased five-fold and, 
for them to be provided our char- 
acter of service, required much 
more space and personnel. Con- 
sequently, even though more than , 
10% of our customers deal with 
us entirely by mail, we are grati- 
fied to have been permitted the ~ 
needed expansion.” 


The main banking quarters, 
now occupying nearly one-third 
of the entire ground floor of the 
Field Building, is distinctive from 
most banks in its almost home- 
like atmosphere. In place of the 
usual marble, La Salle National 
Bank has combined butternut 
wood panelling extensively with 
painted plaster of rough texture. 
Drapes, carpeting, acoustical ceil- 
ing and air-conditioning are also 
features of the equipment. 


The officers and directors of 
the National Bank of Commerce 
of Lincoln, Neb., announce the 
death of its President, M. Weil. 


The Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Stanley Fletcher and Ed- “ 
ward E. Marshall as Assistant 
Vice-Presidents; Victor F. Moel- 
ler, Assistant Trust Officer; 
George C. Eschbacer, Assistant 
Secretary, and John J. Lackey, 
Assistant Manager of the Insur- 
ance Department. 


D. P. Harrison was recently 
elected a Vice-President of the 
Merchants Bank of Kansas City, ~ 
Mo. Mr. Harrison has served as 
Finance Commissioner of Mis- 
souri in two Republican adminis- 
trations and had also served as 
President of the Missouri Bank & 
Trust Co. of Kansas City. The 
Kansas City “Star” of July 2, in 
reporting this, also said, in part: 

“The Merchants Bank today 
not only added another executive | 
to its staff, but the board of direc- 
tors voted to increase the capital 
stock from $200,000 to $250,000 
and to make a similar increase in 
surplus, both out of undivided 
profits.” 


The Board of Governors of the 


Federal Reserve system an- 
nounced the absorbtion on June 
16 of the Kootenai Valley State 
Bank of Troy, Montana by the 
First State Bank of Libby, Mon- 
tana. 


The Los Angeles “Times” an- 
nounced on June 29 that the 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles on June 28 honored three 
of its officers upon their comple- 
tion of 25 years of service. with 
the organization. On behalf of 
the bank, President Ben R. Meyer 
presented J. C. Lipman, Vice- | 
President; Don R. Cameron, Se- = 
nior Trust Officer, and Miss Mar- 
-garet Morris, Assistant Trust Of- 
ficer, with watches commemorat- 
ing the event. 

H. Lloyd Sutherland, a Vice- 
President of the Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings 0 
ciation of San Francisco, died 
June 26. Mr. Sutherland had © 
been connected with the Bank of 
America for 20 years and had — 
been Vice-President since 1935, 





